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INTRODUCTION 


a 
1. DEFINING SOCIETY 

s Society is viewed by sociologists as a chain of social relationships. 

+ A relationship is social, when it is determined by mutual awareness, that is, the behaviour of one individual influences 


the behaviour of another. 


+ For example, when a teacher enters the classroom, students stop making noise and stand up as a mark of respect 
for their teacher. This behaviour signifies the social relationship between the teacher and the taught. Thus, social 
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relationships exist only when individuals behave towards one another in ways determined by their recognition of 
cach other. This is why society is called a relational concept. 


a 


In other words, society is not a substantial concept. It does not denote a concrete reality; rather it refers to social 


relationships, which become institutionalised, when people relate to each other in well-established and familiar 
ways. 


2. FEATURES OF SOCIETY 


Conflict 


Likeness 


Cooperation Characteristics Reciprocal 


of society Awareness 


Interdependence \ 
Differences 
1. Likeness: Likeness of members in a social 
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‘ie group is the primary basis of their mutuality and it leads to the formatio 
of society. 


2. The Reciprocal Awareness: Likeness leads to reciprocity. All social actions are based on reciprocal response- This 
alone, makes possible, the we-feeling. 
3: Differences: The culture of socie 


etc. No two 
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individuals are alike in their nature 
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4. Interdependence: A society cannot exist without interdependence. It is not possible for human beings 
their needs in isolation. 
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5. Cooperation: No society : 


can exist wi T s ; ; : ; 
: without Corporation. Cooperation avoids mutual destructiveness and results in 
economy. 


Conflict: Conflict is also e i i 
essential for human society. Conflict is a process of struggle through which all things have 


come into existence. Confli : e a i 
flict and cooperation both must coexist in a healthy society. Society needs for its formation 
and growth both cooperation and conflict 
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TYPES OF SOCIETY 
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The predominant types of social relationships form the basis of classifying human society in various types. Most 
sociologists contrast the industrial society in which they live with all other types. Some sociologists, like Spencer and 


Durkheim, classified societies on the basis of their size or scale and other features, such as, the extent and degree of the 
division of labour, political organisation and social stratification, etc 
pete 
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Some scholars, like Karl Marx, distinguish them on the basis of their economic institutions. Thus, there are clearly 
many ways of classifying societies. 

In broad terms, societies can be divided into two types, namely; simple and complex. All primitive or tribal social 
organisations are included among simple societies. The industrial societies with overlapping sets of social relationships are 
called complex societies. 


1. Simple Societies: The term ‘simple societies’ refers to small-scale societies with a relatively simple technology. Such 


societies are not only small-in size but also their control over the environment is quite limited. With small-scale 
markets, their scope for specialisation in the division of labour is restricted. 


All tribal societies can be called simple in terms of their limited technological control over the environment. 
Their economies are, generally, based on the mode of production of material goods for subsistence. Most such societies 


around the world have interesting systems of exchange, which intervene between production and consumption of 
material goods. 


With their distinct types of socio-political organisations, tribal societies all over the world present a striking contrast 
to the societies in which we live. Many tribal groups are now caught in the process of acquiring advance technologies. 
They can be called ‘transitional’. Most transitional societies have experienced colonial rule by Europeans. 


2. Complex Society: Technological advances from the stage of hunting and gathering to landing on the moon have 
given birth to a technologically advanced complex society in modern times. Described as ‘complex societies’, modern 
industrial nation-states are contrasted with the simple societies in various important ways: 


(i) larger territory and population membership; 

(ii) greater occupational differentiation, and specialisation of work and social groups; 

(iii) advanced technology for production of consumer items, building of houses, work places, etc; 
(iv) greater co-ordination in the management of the complex society; 


(v) quick rate of change in terms of consumer goods, forms of education, and so on; 
(vi) faster modes of mass communication, such as, radio, TV, computers internet etc. 


Initially it was technological advances that ushered in change. Huge markets sprang up, occupational opportunities 
and population increase created the nation-state. This is far more inclusive in organisation than anything in simple 
societies. 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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1. WHAT IS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION? 


% 


Social institution can be defined as a ‘broad goal-oriented behaviour, which is firmly established’ 


` 


It becomes possible to understand and predict the behaviour of people because of this established patt f 
; - i f attern o 
behaviour found in a society. P 


Ihe study of social institutions, therefore, includes groups rol eS ief: Cc a p rticular area of 
S, es, norms beliefs and practi i l 
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social life. 
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L INSTITUTION 

2 a the framework within which peop iri iierenit societies and a iive: i provides 
the very structure of society. People are born in a family, which is an inshiinon, They are Pa and socialised in this 
institution, which is governed by the values, norms and morals of that tociety Fow the fam j 7 its empen earn their 
living depends upon the economic institutions of their society. How they maintain order and a ministration depends on 
the political institutions of that society. How information and skills are pae finn one gneanon to another, depends 
upon the educational institution of that society. Finally, how people explain taei CERA in society, mont where they have 
come before birth and where they will go after death, i.e. the ‘religious experience’ is established by the religious institutions. 
Thus, all social institutions in a given society are inter-related. Family as an institution forms the pivot around which al] 
other social institutions move as it provides the individual members to the society. 


3. Basic SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
(1) MARRIAGE 


Marriage is an institution to satisfy physical, psychological, social, cultural and economic needs of men and women. 
It permits men and women to establish a stable relationship with each other in order to form a family. 


Regulation of sexual activities through a stable relationship is the primary aim of marriage. Such a regulation 
is essential because sexual desire, if left unchecked, may cause serious disruption in society. It may lead to unnecessary 
competition for partners. 


In addition, marriage also authorizes husband and wife to produce children and engage in many other socio- 
economic activities together. 


In simple words, marriage has been defined as an institution for admitting men and women into family life, 
legitimating off-springs and establishing other rights and obligations of husband, wife and children. 


Society gives its approval to the marital relationship between a man and woman generally in a civil or religious 
ceremony. After the ceremony is over, the husband and wife begin to live with each other, thereby forming a family. They 
give birth to children who are legally accepted by society. Married couples have to fulfill many obligations towards each 
other and society in general. In return, they get many rights and privileges. 


Types of Marriage 


Types and term of marriage differ from society to society according to the norms or the rules related to marriage. 
Here, we will be discussing the types of marriage according to the Number of Mates. 


Types of Marriage on the Basis of Number of Mates: Marriage may be classified into two main types on the basis 
of number of husbands or wives a person may have at a time. 


(a) Monogamy (b) Polygamy 


Monogamy: (Mono=Single, g§amy=marriage) Monogamy is that form of marriage in which a man/woman remains 
married to only one woman/man at a time. One can remar 


; of 
ry in certain extraordinary circumstances such as the death 
the spouse (husband or wife) or divorce. 
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Monogamy is the most prevalent form of marriage around the world over. 


Polygamy: (Poly= ma 
Py = Ny. = ° . . " : i ; 
y 7 2 y, gamy= marriage) In this form of marriage, a man or woman Is permitted to marry more 


one woman or ee k 
than man and live with all the wives/husbands at the same time. 


Polygamy may be further subdivided into two types: 


(I) 
I. 


Il. 


Polygyny (I) Polyandry 
Pol : (Poly= / i r : 

ygyny: (Poly=many, gyny=Female) Polygyny is that form of marriage in which a man is married to more 
than one woman. 
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ygyny is permitted among the Muslims. Many tribal societies also follow polygyny.Polygyny has also been 
practiced historically. 
Polyandry: (Poly=many, andry=male) Polyandry is that form of marriage in which a woman is married to 
more than one man. In other words, under polyandry, a woman is allowed to have more than one husband at 


the same time. 


In some tribes like the ‘Khas’ of Uttaranchal, a woman marries men who are brothers. This Practice is called 
fraternal polyandry 
If the husbands of a woman are not brothers, it is called non-fraternal polyandry. Such marriages are found 


among the Nayars of Kerala. 


It would be interesting to know that polygyny appears to be the norm in a large number of societies. But, monogamy 


is the most prevalent form of marriage all over the world. 


_ Types of Marriage 
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Monogamy Polygamy 
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Polygyny Polyandry 


RULES OF SPOUSE-SELECTION 


1. Prohibitive Rules 


Prohibitive rules are those which put a restriction on the sele 


from entering into marital alliance with a certain category 


ction of mates. These rules forbid men and women 


of people. Such categorization is done according to the religious 


norms and local customs. 


Some of the widely prevalent prohibitiv 


(a) 


(b) 


e rules are as follows: 


st Taboo: Incest is prohibited in all human societies. Incest implies sexual or marital relation between two 


Ince 
related to each other by blood ties or, who belong to the same nuclear family. 


persons, who are 


In every society, marital relation is prohibited between father and daughter, mother and son and brother and 


r. This prohibition is known as incest taboo. 
rohibits marriage among close kins. Among the Hindus of north India, for example, marriage 
marriage with mother’s brother, father’s sister or brothers is also prohibited. 


siste 
Society also p 
among cousins, 


Exogamy: (Exo= outside, gamy= 
cee a oi akih aska member such as kingship group, a family, a clan, a village group or any other 


social group to which he may belong. 
ndo=within, gamy= marriage) Endogamy is a custom that requires marriage within one’s own 


Marriage) Exogamy is a custom which requires an individual to marry outside 


Endogamy: (E 
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social group. The social group may be ones own tribe or caste or religious group but not clan in most cases 


Very rarely the clans are endogamous. Mostly, they are exogamous. 
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i i i s. Among the Musli e 
Tribes are endogamous social units. Castes among the Hindus are endogamou g slirns, there 
are two endogamous units, namely, ‘Shia’ and ‘Sunni’, Among the Christians too, there are endogamous groups 
= 2 
. y ‘ ’ 
such as ‘Roman Catholics’ and ‘Protestants’. 
Traditionally, castes in India are endogamous groups. But inter-caste/Intervarna Marriages in ancient time 


were permitted under the rules of hypergamy and hypogamy. 


(d) Hypergamy (Anuloma): It is a social custom according to which a boy from upper caste can marry a girl frorn 
lower caste. Thus, a Brahmin boy can marry a girl from any lower caste or varna. 


(e) Hypogamy (Pratiloma): It is the marriage in which a boy from lower caste marries a girl from higher ca: 


Such marriages were not encouraged in traditional Indian society. Hence, it was not possible for a Brahrnin 


ite. 


girl to marry lower caste/ varna boy and get acceptance from society. 
2. Prescriptive and Preferential Rules 


There are some other rules which give preference to certain types of alliances over others. In certain cases, there is 
a prescription to marry within a particular kin group. These customs which prescribe or direct implicitly as to whom one 
should marry or prefer to marry are called prescriptive rules. Some of these rules are as follows: 


(a) Parallel Cousin Marriage: It is the marriage between the children of either two brothers or two sisters. Such 
marriages are aimed at strengthening the bond among two brothers or two sisters. Such marriages are exception 
to the rules of clan exogamy. Parallel cousin marriage is preferred among Muslims. 


(b) Cross Cousin Marriage: It is the marriage of a man with his maternal uncle’s daughter (mother’s brother's 


daughter) or paternal aunt’s daughter (father’s sister’s daughter). Alternatively, it may be defined as a marriage 
of a girl with her mother’s brother’s son or father’s sister’s son. 


This form has been the preferred form of marriage in several parts of India such as among Gonds of Madhya 
Pradesh and Oraon and Kharia tribes of Jharkhand. This is also practiced in Maharashtra. Maternal uncle is 
the prescribed mate among some South India Hindus. 


| (c) Levirate: Levirate is the custom in which a widow marries her husband’s brother. Generally, 
| brother marries the widow. This practice is prevalent among the Toda of Nilgiri Hills. 


(d) Sororate: Sororate is the custom in which a widower marries the younger sister of his deceased wife. It is 
generally found among the tribes of central India such as Gond of Baiga. 


husband’s younger 


Hindu Marriage as a Sacrament 


iage is considered so sacred that there is no provision for 


(the Fire God) by reciting passages or mantras 
Marriage. 
The bride and the groom exchange many promises to remain duti 


ful and faithful to each other. Well-wishers bless 
the couple for a happy married life. 


Traditional Forms of Hindu Marriage 


In the traditional Hindu society, 


the following eight forms of marriage were recognized. Out of these, first four were 
considered proper and desirable and t 


he last four were regarded as undesirable: 
¢ In Brahma marriage, a father gifts his daughter to a learned man of good ch 
e In Daiva marriage, the father gifts his daughter to a Brahmin priest. 


e In Arsha marriage, the groom presents some gifts like a 
marriage. 


aracter. 


pair of cows or bulls to the father of the bride betore 


e In Prajapatya marriage, a father gifts his dau 


ghter to a man after proper negotiation with his parents. Most of 
the marriages among the Hindus are of this 
| 


nature. 


In Asura marriage, bride-price is given by the groom. Consent of the bride is not sought. 


e In Gandharva marriage, the bride and the groom like each other 


and marry without taking the consent of the 
parents, 
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e In Rakshasa marriage, the girl is kidnapped and married without the consent of either the girl or her parents. 


. In Paisacha marriage, the girl who is asleep, intoxicated or of unsound mind is forced to surrender her chastity. 
Later, the girl is given the status of wife. 


Muslim Marriage as a Contract 


Muslim marriage or Nikah is a civil contract between a man and a woman for the Purpose of legalizing sexual 
relationship and the procreation of children. In this sense, it is different from Hindu marriage. Ihe Muslim marriage- 
contract or agreement can be broken at the will of the husband or wife. It can also be broken if either the husband or the 
wife fails to carry out the promises made at the time of marriage. 

Muslim marriage is solemnized in the presence of witnesses including a priest- the Maulvi. The Maulvi recites holy 


hymns from the Koran and asks the bride and the groom to give their consent. Also, the husband must agree to pay the 
dower or the Mahr to his wife. 


Forms of Muslim Marriage 
There are four forms of Muslim marriage 
(a) Nikah or ‘Sahi Nikah’ (b) Faasid 
(c) Murah (d) Baatil 
> The marriage which conforms to the rules of marriage as laid down in the Koran-the holy book of Muslims-is 


termed as regular marriage or Nikah or Sahi Nikah. 


© ‘The marriage which fails to conform to a few conditions initially is called ‘irregular marriage’ or Faasid. The irregularity 
can later be removed and it can be converted into Sahi Nikah. 


2 Muslims also have a system of temporary marriage and it is called Mut’ah. This type of marriage contract is valid 
for a fixed period of time and after the expiry of this period, marital relation is automatically dissolved. However, 
the children born out of this temporary union are given a share in the father’s property. 


Note: Mut ‘ah is haraam among Sunni Muslims. This type of marriage is practiced in Twelver Shia Islam. 

> Baatil is that form of mating which cannot be regularized because it violates certain basic principles of Muslim 
marriage. 

Divorce or Dissolution of Muslim Marriage 


> Divorce among the Muslims is obtained by a very simple procedure. A husband can divorce his wife by using the 
word “talaq” thrice. But, the husband must pay the dower (Mahr) Promised by him. 


s A wife can also obtain divorce from her husband by returning the dower (mahr) or samething else that she received 
from her husband (or any other thing as demanded by the husband) provided he agrees to her proposal of divorce. 
Such a divorce is called Khula (release). 


% If wife and husband separate by mutual consent, such dissolution of marriage is called Mubarat. 


s Marriage can also be dissolved by legal means through Muslim Divorce Act, 1939 
Changes in Marriage 


Over the years, the institution of marriage has undergone many changes. These changes are outlined as under: 


* ‘There has been a change in the form of marriage, that is, from plurality of partners or polygamy to one Partner or 
monogamy, In modern era, monogamy is the most popular form of marriage. 
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: Process of selection of marital partner has also undergone changes in many ways. The boys and girls are selecting 
their mates who may belong to other castes. Such inter-caste marriages are now coming to be increasingly accepted 
by society and the family. 

> The Special Marriage Act 1954 has recognized inter-caste and inter-religious marriages. The boy and girl may marry 
in the presence of the Marriage officer by signing a legal document. 


The selection of life-partners is now done more and more by the boys and girls themselves on the basis of mutual 


attraction and similarity of nature etc. The role of parents in the selection of mates is decreasing-especially in urban 
areas. 
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° The criteria of selection has also undergone considerable change. Earlier, the elders of ie family finalized the 
marriage proposal after considering family status, etc. Status is important even now but due importance is also given 
to the comparative merit of the boy and the girl and their likes and dislikes as well. 

< The boys and girls are getting married at a later age. The Hindu Marriage Act 1955 has sGipulated that the boy must 
have completed twenty-one years and girl must be over eighteen years at the time of marriage. Child marriage has 
been banned by the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. 

> The Hindu marriage was considered indissoluble earlier. But the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 has permitted divorce 

among the Hindus. As a result, the stability of marriage has been adversely affected. But the good aspect of it is that 

the husband and wife can get rid of each other if they are mutually incompatible or unhappy. 

Widow-remarriage has been permitted by the Hindu Windows Re-Marriage Act, 1856. Earlier widows were not 


allowed to marry again. 
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+ The dowry demand is touching new height among certain sections of society. Girls are being harassed and even killed 
by their in laws for bringing insufficient dowry. The Dowry prohibition Act, 1961 has banned giving and taking of 


dowry. However, the Act is not very effective. 


To fight dowry, caste, religious and parental pressures, the educated boys and girls are going in for marriage by choice 
instead of accepting arranged marriages. 


(2) FAMILY 
What is a Family? 


+ Family is a fundamental social group typically consisting of one or two parents and their children. British sociologist 


like Parker and Anderson define family as a ‘Socially organised unit of people related to each other by kinship, 
marital and legal ties. 


For Arnold and Green, it is an institutionalized social group charged with duty of population replacement. 


Family can also be defined as a group of two or more persons related by blood, marriage or adoptions and residing 
together.’ Such persons are considered as members of one family. 


It is not of a sudden origin but evolved from times and passed through certain stages. Mating relationship, form 
of marriage, system of nomenclature, common habitation, economic provision to satisfy needs, emotional basis, 


universality, limited in size, influential group and as an instrument of social regulation are considered as salient 
features of family. 


The structure of the family can be studied both as a social institution in itself and also in its relationship to other 
social institutions of society. In itself, a family can be defined as nuclear or extended. It can be male-headed or female- 
headed. ‘The line of descent can be matrilineal or patrilineal. This internal structure of the family is usually related to 
other structures of society, namely political, economic, cultural etc. Thus, the migration of men from the villages of the 
Himalayan region can lead to an unusual proportion of women-headed families in the village. Or the work schedules 
of young parents in the software industry in India may lead to increasing number of grandparents moving in as care- 
givers to young grandchildren. The composition of the family and its structure thereby changes. And these changes can 


be understood in relation to other changes in society. The family (the private sphere) is linked to the economic, political, 
cultural, and educational (the public) spheres. 


It is evident from the kind of changes that take place that not only are family structures changed, but cultural ideas, 
norms and values also change. These changes are however not so easy to bring about. Both history and contemporary times 


suggest that often change in family and marriage norms are resisted violently. The family has many dimensions to it. In 
India, however, discussions on the family have often revolved around the nuclear and extended family. 


Types of Family 


Based upon some important factors, families can be classified as follows: 


1. Residence: Depending on the place of residence of newly-wedded husband and wife, the families are of following 
three types: 
(a) Patrilocal Family (b) Matrilocal Family 
(c) Neolocal Family 
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(a) Parniisoil Family : When the newly married wife leaves her parents’ house and goes to reside with her husband’s 
parents in their house; such families are known as patrilocal families. Most of the Indian families are of this type. 

(b) Matrilocal Family: When the married couple resides in the wife’s parental residence then such families are 
known as matrilocal families. 
Such families are formed when the wife doesn't leave her mother’s house even after marriage and it is the 
husband who comes to reside with her, leaving his parent’s residence. Tribes of north-east such as Garo and 
Khasi have matrilocal families, 

(c) Neolocal Family: When a newly-wedded couple sets up a new home, independent from either of the parents, 
then such families are known as neolocal families. In western countries, young couples prefer neolocal family 
i.e. they prefer to set up a new home which is separate from either of their parents’ residence. 

In some tribes of Australia, the married couple resides with or near a maternal uncle of the groom rather than with 

the parents of either of the spouses. Such families are known as avunculocal families. 


2: Authority: Families are of two types seen from the point of view of authority. 


(a) Patriarchal Family (b) Matriarchal Family 

Patriarchal Family: The family in which father is the formal head and the ruling power in the family is called 
patriarchal family. The authority of the father is taken as absolute and final in such families. Women and children have to 
follow the decisions and dictates of the male members of the family. Traditional Indian and Chinese families are examples 
of patriarchal families. Most patriarchal families are patrilocal and patrilineal. 

Matriarchal Family: The family in which the mother is the central figure and her authority is supreme, is called 
matriarchal family. In such families usually the mother wields power and authority in the house. Matriarchal families 
are found among Nayars of Kerala and Khasi and Garo tribes of Assam. Most matriarchal families are matrilineal and 
matrilocal. 

3. Size: Family is divided into three types on the basis of size: 

(a) Nuclear Family (b) Stem Family (c) Joint/Extended Family 

(a) Nuclear family: It is made up of a husband, wife and their unmarried children. This type of family is small 
in size. In urban areas, nuclear family is more popular. The size of the family is kept small because of lack of 
living space, economic problems, a feeling of individualism and other factors. It is the basic grouping of married 
couple and their children and is also known as immediate, primary or conjugal family. 

(b) Stem family: The stem family consists of a married couple, one of the couple’s children, selected to carry on 
the family lineage, the child’s spouse, and their children. So, this type of family consists of two married couples 
and generally includes a grandparent, parent and child. 

(c) Joint/extended family: It is composed of blood and marital relatives of three or more generations who identify 
themselves as members of a particular family. The members of the joint family provide financial and other kinds 
of help to each other and follow joint family norms. They usually live under one roof and function under one 
common authority. 

Extended family is an extension of the nuclear family, very often by addition of other closely related people. Such 

addition may be along collateral lines by including more than one spouse or several blood relatives. 


Nuclear Family vs Joint Family 
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Polygamous families where a person can marry more than one wife or husband are examples of such families, 


The extension of a primary family can also be along three or more generations. [his is the prevalent form of joint 


tamily in India, 


Types of Family 


: ’ ’ : 4 + yoy 
Pamilocal Matrilocal Neolocal Patriarchal Matriarchal Nuclear Stem Joint 


Based on Residence Based on Authority Based on Size 


Joint Family in India 

In India, the family whether extended vertically and/or horizontally is called the joint family. In a strict sense, it is 
a property-sharing unit. 

M.S. Gore, an Indian social scientist, says the joint family consists of a man and his wife and their adult sons, their 
wives and children and younger children of the paternal couple. The size of joint family is very large. Generally, the eldest 
male is the head of the family. The rights and duties of the members in this type of family are laid down by the hierarchy 
order of power and authority. Children of the joint family are children of all the male members in the parental generation. 


Jointness of the family is reflected in the factors of commensality, common residence, joint ownership of property 


(also known as coparcenary), cooperation and sentiment of jointness, ritual bonds like worship of common deity. We shall 
discuss them one by one. 


i) Commensality: Most of the studies of joint family use commensality (eating together) as a defining criterion. The 
joint family is the hearth group; members cook and eat food from the same kitchen. 
ii) Common Residence: In some studies, the joint family as the residential family group is stressed. Though it is 


possible to find a joint family having the same hearth but not sharing the same dwelling or vice versa, by and large 


commensality and common residence are taken as essential ingredients of jointness. Scholars like Bernard S Cohn, 
S.C. Dube, Pauline Kolenda ete. accept this point. 


Note:- Bernard S. Cohn was an American anthropologist and ‘scholar of British colonialism in Indis, primarily affiliated with the 
University of Chicago. 
Pauline Kolenda, leading social anthropologist of South Asia, was from USA. 

ii) 


Joint Ownership of Property: Some scholars have regarded joint ownership of propexty or coparcenary as the 


essence of jointness, irrespective of the type of residence and commensality. In legal terms, this is the most crucial 
factor used for defining a joint family. 
iv) Cooperation and Sentiment: Scholars like I.P. Desai and K. M. Kapadia point out that jointness should be looked 
in functional terms. A functionally joint family lays stress on fulfilment of obligations towards kin. 


A patrilineal joint family may consist of a number of households headed by males related through the father. They 
may be located even at distant places and may not even have property in common. But what is common is that they 
identify themselves as members of a particular ‘family’, cooperate in rituals and ceremonies, render financial and 
other kinds of help; and they cherish a common family sentiment and abide by the norms of joint living. 


Ritual Bonds: The ritual bonds of a joint family are considered to be an important component of jointness. A joint 
family, thus, is bound together by periodic propitiation of the dead ancestors. The members perform a ‘shraddha’ 
ceremony in which the senior male member of the joint family propitiates his dead father’s or mother’s spirit, offering 
it the ‘pinda’ (balls of cooked rice) on behalf of all the members. 


From the above discussion of joint family, it becomes clear that common kitchen or hearth, common residence, joint 


rights to property and the fulfillment of obligation towards kin and ritual bonds have been outlined as the main criteria 
for defining what constitutes jointness. 


Many scholars have pointed out that of these dimensions, co-residence and commensality, are the immediately 


i . . . - - . . . 1 t i 
dentifisble characteristics of a joint family. Such a consideration, they feel, is also present in family patterns found in 
non-Hindu communities like the Muslims, Christians, etc. 
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Factors of change and process of disintegration of the joint family 


There are many interrelated factors, economic, educational, legal, demographic, that have affected the family system 
in India. l 


i) Economic Factors: Monetization (introduction of cash transactions), diversification of occupational opportunities 
for employment in varied spheres, technological advancements (in communication and transport) are some of the 
major economic factors, which have affected the joint family system in India. 

Since Independence, opportunities for and diversification of occupations have increased. With a constitutional 
commitment to promote equality between the sexes and to integrate women into the development process, a further 
impetus has emerged to draw women into varied kinds of occupations. In families where both the men and women 


go out to work, role relationships between different members of the family are affected. 


ii) Educational Factors: Again, it was during the British rule that opportunities for higher education emerged in a 
significant way. All castes and communities had access to the facilities provided by the British with regard to education. 
Some of those who were able to gain access and exposure to English-medium education (exposure especially to the 
individualistic, liberal and humanitarian ideas) began to question some of the Hindu customs and practices relating to 


child marriage, denial of rights of education to women, property rights of women and ill-treatment of widows. 


ii) Legal Factors: Legislations regarding employment, education, marriage, and property, has affected the family system 
in many ways. 

e Labour laws passed for the benefit of employees like the Indian Workmen Compensation Act (1923), the 

Minimum Wages Act 1948, helped to reduce the economic reliance of members on the joint family for 


economic support. 


e In 1930 the Hindu Gains of Learning Act was passed whereby it was declared that the property acquired by 
a Hindu out of his education was his personal property though his education was paid for by the joint family. 
The distinction between self-acquired property and joint family property was drawn. 

e In 1937, during the British rule a law was passed by which a woman acquired a limited right to her husband's 
property. She could hold the property of her husband after his death as a limited owner during her lifetime. 
But after she died the property devolved to the heirs (usually the sons) of the husband. 


« After Independence the Hindu Succession Act (1956) was passed which gave a daughter and son equal rights 
to the father’s property. 


Note:- This act has been amended in 2005 . Primarily it was meant for removing gender discrimination present in property rights in the 
Hindu Succession Act, 1956. It is considered as a revolutionary step in the field of Indian legislation regarding rights of women in India. 
These legislations challenged the inheritance patterns that prevailed in joint families prior to the passing of this Act and the dependent 


position of women within the family. 


iv) | Urbanisation: Urbanisation means the movement of people from rural to urban areas and a shift from agricultural to 
non-agricultural occupations. It also implies the adoption of an urban way of life. Urban life reflects increased density 
of population, heterogeneity of population, diversification and increased specialisation of occupations, complex 
division of labour. It also includes increased availability of educational and health facilities. Limited availability of 
living space, impersonality and anonymity also characterise urban life. This has affected joint family value system. 


v) Migration: Migration took place partly as a result of population pressure on land. Because of this there has been 
a continuous influx of people into cities seeking education, jobs, medical care etc. Residential separation due to 
mobility of members from one place to another affects the size and composition of the family. A man may take his 
wife and children along with him to establish a nuclear family in the city. There have been many studies, which show 
that migration to cities from villages and small towns has contributed to the rapid disintegration of large size family 
units. These observations have been mainly based on census data, which show a high percentage of nuclear families 
in cities. In the city, with problems of finding accommodation and limited space available for living, it becomes 


difficult for an average urbanite to maintain and support a large family. 
Factors of Change Leading to Reinforcement of the Joint Family 
There are three important studies to illustrate this point- 
i) K.M. Kapadia, the famous Indian sociologist, for instance, draws attention to the fact that families, which have migrated 


to cities, still retain their bonds with their joint family in the village or town. Even after they residentially separat 
arate 
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themselves from a joint family and form a nuclear family, they do not function as an isolated or completely independent 
unit in the city. These, families retain their kinship orientation and joint family ethic. This is evident from the physical 
presence of relatives at the time of certain events like birth, marriage, death, illness and so on. Sometimes members from 


the families living in a city go to the village to participate in such events or sometimes members from the rural family 


come to the city to involve themselves in functions or ceremonies or activities of their kin members. 


ii) Itis believed that joint family is dysfunctional to the process of industrialization. This idea has been challenged 
and it has been pointed out that some of the successful industrial establishments in the country are managed by 
the individuals who strictly live by joint family rules. They maintain co-residence, common hearth, contribute and 

} tudy ‘The Indian Joint Family in Modern Industry’, Milton Singer, an American 
anthropologist and expert on Indian studies, points out that the joint family continues to be the norm among 
despite changes in their material conditions of living. He observes that changes have taken 
place, within three generations, in residential, occupational and educational spheres. Social mobility has increased 
and ritual observations have been reduced in number and/or in importance. However, these alterations, he points 
out, have not transformed the joint family into isolated nuclear families. On the contrary, a modified joint family 
organisation has emerged in the urban industrial setting where even members from the ancestral home or village 


move into the urban setting. Thus, according to Singer, the industrial center has simply become a new area for the 


share economic resources. In his study 


industrial entrepreneurs, 


working of the joint family system. 

iti) Paulin Kolenda in her study ‘Regional Differences in Family Structure in India’ observes that industrialization serves 
to strengthen the joint family because an economic base has been provided to support it or because more hands are 
needed in a renewed family enterprise or because kin can help one another in striving for upward mobility. 


So, it can be claimed that joint family system, for sure, has developed some cracks but it has not disintegrated at all. 


Factors AFFECTING FAMILY 

Family, traditional as well as modern, has been undergoing changes under the impact of following factors: (i) 
Industrialization (ii) Urbanization (iii) Western culture (iv) Modern education (v) Legislative measures (vi) Quarrels in 
the family (vii) Emergence of various associations to perform different functions of family. 

The structure i.e. composition and inter-relationships within the family have undergone significant changes under 
the impact of the above mentioned factors. The functions of family too have changed significantly in the modern era. The 
changes are discussed below: 


+ Size of the family has been considerably reduced under the impact of urbanization and industrialization. In urban 
areas, it is very difficult to find large accommodation for large-sized families. Moreover, the income of an individual 
is not sufficient to meet the requirements of large families. Hence, families in modem times consist basically of 
husband, wife and their unmarried children. Such families are known as nuclear families. 


° Rise of nuclear families has changed the inter-relationship among its members. The members of nuclear family 
interact with each other on more equal terms. They no longer have to follow the dictates of the elders blindly. In 
nuclear families, the husband, wife and children discuss their problems and likes and dislikes with each other. The 
decisions regarding family matters and individual's life are taken collectively. 


> Sometimes, conflict between older and younger generation is seen in the family because of their inability to 
understand each other's point of view. As a result, the level of discipline and devotion towards each other has declined. 


% Some parents do not take care of children adequately because of their jobs, busy schedule or desire of freedom from 
responsibilities of children. 


% Boys and girls do not find it necessary to marry the mates selected by their parents. They choose their marital partners 
on the basis of mutual attraction, career and occupational similarity, financial benefits and so on. Class, caste and 
compatibility between family-values are no longer very important. 


% Kinship-ties are not very strong in today’s family set-up. The family members have become more self-centred and 
self-reliant. They do not spare much time, energy and money for their relatives or kinsmen. 


+ ‘The families have become child-centric. Parents spend most of their time, energy and money on their children. 
Due to break-up of joint family, they no longer have to compulsorily contribute towards the welfare of bepthens 
and sisters. The entire life of the parents revolves around their children and all their future plans are made keeping 
their children in mind. 
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“ The functions performed by the family have been reduced to a substantial extent. Other agencies which cater to 
the needs of the family members have come up although their roles are specific and not holistic as is the case with 
the family. The creche, day-care centres for children, old-people’s homes, nursing homes, hostels, restaurants, banks, 
clubs and so on, are a few examples of agencies which have taken up varied family functions thereby reducing the 


ambit of its reach and relevance. However, the emotional support and the selfless devotion of family members are 
still hard to find elsewhere. 


s Family is no longer the unit of production in most of the societies. With the arrival of factory system of production, 
home is not the place for the production of goods. As a result, family members have to look for jobs outside their 
homes. This change has increased the physical and mental distance between family members. 


s Family is facing the problems of instability in western societies. Separation and increasing rate of divorce due 
to mutual disagreement has become common. This has put maximum emotional and social strain on children of 
divorced parents. They don’t have anyone to support them in their formative years. Those parents who take care of 
children after divorce also face severe strain on their time and energies. 


+ Some couples are living together without getting married as in western countries. They fear that if they get married 
to each other, then it will sooner or later result in divorce. Such living together without marriage is termed as a 
live-in-relationship or cohabitation. This is an alternative to family life in their view. 


s Some married and employed couples are opting not to have children despite sufficient financial stability. They 
consider children as a burden on themselves. Such families are termed as DINK (double income no kids) families. 


However, in spite of structural and functional changes, the family still plays a significant role in ensuring socialization 
of children and providing emotional support to its members. The task of procreation and upbringing of children is done most 
satisfactorily by the family only. The psychological satisfaction and social respect earned through marriage and successful 
family life is considered unparallel in terms of quality. As a result, the family remains a universally indispensable institution. 


(3) KINSHIP 


Kinship is a method of acknowledging relationship. It is a social bond initiated by genetic or blood ties as well 
as marriage. Kinship ties are of fundamental importance in every society all over the world. Everywhere, it is the social 
recognition and expression of family relationships formed on the basis of marriage, procreation or adoption. In fact, social 
recognition of a relationship is more important than biological bond. If a relationship is not recognized or accepted socially, 
then it is not included within the realm of kinship. 


Kinship relations are socially recognized based on descent, marriage or adoption. It is the expression of relations in biological idioms. | 
| 


Kinship can be defined as relationships based on descent, marriage or adoption. 


The spread of kinship relations is possible because every normal adult belongs to two types of overlapping families 
- viz. family of orientation and family of procreation. The prohibitive rules of marriage and incest restrict his becoming 
father and husband in the same family in which he is a son or brother. 

A person is born in a family of orientation and later establishes the second elementary family through marriage i.e. 


family of procreation. 

Types of Kinship 
Family is the point of departure for studying kinship. There are basically two types of kinship within a family: 
(i) Affinal Kinship (ii) Consanguineous Kinship 

(i) Affinal Kinship: This type of kinship is based on marriage. The most primary affinal relationship is the one between 
a husband and a wife which in its extended form includes parents and siblings of both sides and their spouses and 


children. Hence, the relationship between son-in-law and father-in-law is an example of affinal kinship. Similarly 
one’s brother-in-laws and their children are also examples of affinal kins. 


(ii) Consanguineal Kinship: The type of kinship based on descent is called consanguineal kinship, commonly known 

as blood relation. 

The relationship between a child and his parents, between children of the same set of parents, between uncles and 
nephews/nieces are examples of consanguineous kinship. 

Blood relationship or consanguineous kinship is based on biological feet of genetic relationship between parents and 
children. The relationship between mother and child is the starting point of consanguineal kinship, which in its extended 


form includes the child’s father, grandparents, uncles, cousins, aunts and so on. 
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Among the Todas of Nilgiri hills, a woman has more than one husband at a time. Hence, her 
different biological fathers but all the children are considered to be of the husband who last 


resentation of bow and arrow to the common wife. Even though such 
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be the husband of the common wife and the father of all the children until another husband perform the ° 


aii l ritual. Adoption 
of a child is also an example of establishment of kinship between a child and his adopter. 
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(4) SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


< Social stratification is a manifestation of social inequality. It means division of society into different strata or layers 


s Stratification is a process of interaction or differentiation whereby some people come to rank higher than others 


% 


In other words, when individuals and groups are ranked, according to some commonly accepted basis of valuation 
in a hierarchy of status (based upon the inequality of social positions), social stratification occurs. 


v 


It involves a hierarchy of social groups. All societies arrange their members in terms of superiority, inferiority and 
equality. Members of a particular layer have a common identity. They have a similar life style. 


The Indian Caste system provides an example of stratification system. The society in which divisions of social classes 


exist is known as a stratified society. Modern stratification fundamentally differs from stratification of primitive societies. 
Social stratification involves two phenomenon: 


1. Differentiation of individuals or groups on the basis of possession of certain characteristics whereby some individuals 
or groups come to rank higher than others, 

2. ‘The ranking of individuals according to some basis of evaluation. 

CONSEQUENCES 


Social stratification has two important consequences, that is, “life chances” and “life style”. A class system not only 


affects the “life- chances” of the individuals but also their “life style”. 


The members of a class have similar social chances but the social chances vary in every society. It includes chances of 


survival and of good physical and mental health, opportunities for education, chances of obtaining justice, marital conflict, 
separation and divorce etc. 


Life style denotes a style of life which is distinctive of a particular social status. Life-styles include such matters like 


the residential areas in every community which have gradations of prestige-ranking, mode of housing, means of recreation, 
the kinds of dress, the kinds of books, TV shows to which one is exposed and so on. 


Life-style may be viewed as a sub-culture in which one stratum differs from another within the frame work of a 
commonly shared over-all culture. 
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(1) ACCULTURATION 
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Education is a strong factor in acculturation as it influences the community through the ideas and motivation that 
are transmitted. 


Characteristics of Acculturation 


1. Acculturation could be either a conscious or an unconscious process. People borrowing the culture traits of 
other group might be aware of the fact that they are borrowing or they might do it without realizing that these 
are being borrowed by them. 


2. Acculturation takes place when two or more communities belonging to different cultures come together and 
start adopting each other’s culture trait. So it is a two way process of cultural change. Both the groups involved 


undergo some change. 


(09) 


Acculturation does not take place overnight. It takes a long time before the members borrow the culture traits 

from other communities. But, the time taken for acculturation is definitely shorter than the time taken for 

assimilation. So in comparison to assimilation, acculturation consumes relatively less time. 

4. Acculturation can take place either through direct first hand contact or through indirect contact from a distance 
such as through radio, television, newspaper, literature etc. 

5. Acculturation is a pre condition of assimilation or integration. Once the situation of culture contact is obtained, 


it can lead to either assimilation or integration. 


(2) ASSIMILATION 

Assimilation means that a person or group has acquired the values of another group to such an extent t 
identity. Assimilation is a process where close contact of persons of dissimilar cultures always results in fusion 
traits although borrowing may not be so pronounced in one direction as in the case of the other. 


hat it loses its 
of cultural 


Assimilation is also conceived as a natural and unassisted process and practice. Assimilation is considered akin to 
the theory off “like mindedness”. 

Another meaning of assimilation is that the immigrant has contributed in the past and may be expected to contribute 
something of his own temperament, culture and philosophy to the future. 

This recognition of the diversity in the easements entering into cultural process is not, of course, inconsistent with 
expectation of an ultimate homogeneity of the product. It has called attention to the fact that the process of assimilation 
is concerned with difference quite as much as with likeness. 

Assimilation is a process of interpenetration and fusion in which persons and groups acquire the memories, 


sentiments and attitudes of other persons or groups by sharing their experience and history and are incorporated with 


them in a common cultural life. 


Characteristics of Assimilation 

1 Assimilation takes place without any deliberate and conscious efforts on the part of the groups involved in the 
process. Hence, assimilation is an unconscious process. 

2. Usually assimilation takes long time to materialize, when two cultures come in contact with one another it is only 
after a considerable amount of time that one gets merged with the other. Hence, assimilation is a slow process. l 

3: Assimilation occurs when the cultures involved in the process are unequal. Some sort of ranking exists between them. 
One is the dominant culture and the other one is the subordinate culture. Usually the dominant culture absorbs the 
smaller cultures into its own fold leading to assimilation. 

4. Assimilation is not a temporary phenomenon it has lasting effects. The changes taking place in the culture due to 


assimilation continue for a long time. 


(3) SANSKRITISATION 

As our society has been almost ruled by Dominant castes, it overlooked lower caste people. Thus, a term and practice 
also emerged as a result of ‘Purity and Pollution’ concept i.e. Sanskritization. This phenomenon was first observed by M.N 
Srinivas who profoundly found that people of low caste were immitating other castes rituals in their daily life routine. It 
was called firstly as Brahminization as they were peculiarly following this caste beliefs and norms. But later on, this practice 
was emerged as following every upper caste and on a broad sense, it was termed as Sanskritization. 

When Srinivas was in study period in Mysore, he observed that lower caste people were following upper caste rituals 
like, Brahmins wore a sacred thread across their b ~ sO S i i 

upper body, thus they 2 sti a 5 ads cewise. s 
j PE y, s y also started wearing those threads. Likewise, some 
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of the rituals were strongly opposed by other castes, for example drinking alcohol a eating meat was highly discouraged, 
as a result, lower caste too stopped this practice. It can be seen as culture transmission among the groups to higher their 
position in the society. Sanskritization was hence seen as the setting up of upper caste people as role models for lower castes 
and they blindly followed their tradition to achieve a social position in the society. With passing time De-Sanskritization 
also emerged xs a phenomenon in which Brahmins adopted lower caste practice, for example, they started taking liquor 
which was predominantly discouraged in their caste. 

Harold Gould, a famous sociologist remarkably answered the causes of Sanskritization that is it is not practiced 
only for a noble position in the society. Instead, it can be termed as the challenge taken by lower caste people who have 


always been deprived of socio-economic facilities. 


Characteristics of Sanskritization 


i. It was purely following or can be seen as copying other rituals, norms, beliefs to improve their status in the society. 


2. It was not necessary for lower caste people to follow only Brahmins, but they also followed locally developed and 


famous castes like Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 


3. It helped in socio-economic and cultural value transmission in several groups of the society. 

4. It was prevalent not only in the villages and cities but also in tribal places where some tribal caste was dominant 
and others just followed their patterns to achieve a greater hierarchical position in the society. 

5. As discussed above, Sanskritization also efficiently added up a new concept known as De-Sanskritization. 

(4) WESTERNISATION 


The process of Westernization of caste-system in India began with the frantic efforts of missionaries to convert 
as many Indians as possible into Christianity and coming of East India Company in India first to trade and later on to 
increase its political power in India. East India Company successfully established ‘British Imperial Rule’in India by 1858. 


British rule produced radical and lasting changes in the Indian society and culture. The British brought with them 
new technology, institutions, knowledge, beliefs, and values. These have become the main source of social mobility for 
individuals as well as groups. It is in this context, M.N. Srinivas, introduced the term “Westernisation” mainly to explain 
the changes that have taken place in the Indian society and culture due to Western contact through the British rule. 


According to M.N. Srinivas, “Westernisation” refers to “the changes brought about in the Indian society 


and culture as a result of over 150 years of British rule and the term subsumes changes occurring at different levels 
technology, institutions, ideology and values.” 


In comparison with Sanskritisation, Westernisation is a simpler concept. It explains the impact of Western contact 
(particularly of British rule) on the Indian society and culture. 


M.N. Srinivas used the term “Westernisation’” to describe the changes that a non-western country had undergone as 
a result of prolonged contact with the western one. It implies, according to Srinivas, “certain value preferences”, which in 
turn subsumes several values, such as “humanitarianism”. It implies an active concern for the welfare of all human beings 
irrespective of caste, economic position, religion, age and sex. Westernisation includes not only the introduction of new 


institutions, but also fundamental changes in old institutions. For example, India had schools long before the arrival of 
the British, but they were different from the British introduced schools 


. Other institutions such as army, civil service and 
law courts were also similarly affected. 


However, the increase in Westernisation does not retard the process of Sanskritisation. Both go on simultaneously, 


and to some extent increase in Westernisation accelerates the process of Sanskritisation. For example, the postal facilities, 
railways, buses and newspaper media which are the fruits of Western impact on India render more organised religious 
pilgrimages, meetings, caste solidarities, etc., possible compared to the past. 


Difference between Sanskritisation and Westernisation 


* Sanskritisation process promoted the sacred outlook; while Westernisation process promoted secular outlook. 


* Sanskritisation is a process of upward mobility by a process of imit 
mobility by a process of development. 


ation while Westernisation is a process of upward 


s 


Sanskritisation implies mobility within the framework of caste while 
framework of caste. 


Westernisation implies mobility outside the 
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S While Sanskritisation puts a taboo on meat-eating and consumption of alcohol, Westernisation promoted meat- 
eating and consumption of alcohol. 


(5) MODERNISATION 


The term modernisation “does not denote any philosophy or movement, but it 
only symbolises a process of change”. In fact, “modernisation” is understood as a process 
which indicates the adoption of the modern ways of life and values.” The term was being 
used previously to refer only “to change in economy and its related effect on social values 
and practices.” Today, the term ‘modernisation’ is understood as an attempt, on the part 
of the people, particularly who are custom-bound, to adopt themselves to the present 


time, conditions, styles and ways in general. 


Modernisation is a complex set of changes that take place almost in every part of 
society as it attempts to be industrialised. Modernisation involves ongoing change in a 
society’s economy, politics, education, traditions and religion. 


Modernisation is a process by which modern scientific knowledge is introduced 
in the society with the ultimate purpose of achieving a better and amore satisfactory life 
in the broadest sense of the term as accepted by the society concerned. 


It indicates a change in people’s food habits, dress habits, speaking styles, tastes, choices, preferences, ideas, values, 
recreational facilities and so on. It is also described as “social change involving the use of science and technology”. The 
scientific and technological innovations have brought about remarkable changes in the whole system of social relationships 


and installed new ideologies in the place of traditional ones. 
Criteria of Modernity or Measures of Modernisation:- 


e  Industrialisation of economy and adopting a scientific technology in industry, agriculture, dairy farming, etc. 


to make them highly productive 
e Secularisation of ideas 
e Remarkable increase in geographic mobility which includes social mobility 
e A spread of scientific and technical education 
e A transition from ascribed to achieved status 
e An increase in material standard of living 
+ High proportion of working force employed in secondary and tertiary rather than primary production 
« High expectancy of life at birth and 


+ Relatively greater measure of public participation in the polity 


Society: 
= Society has been described as a chain of social relations. 


= A relationship is social when it is determined by mutual awareness, that is, the behaviour of an individual influences 


the behaviour of another. 
Features of society: 


1. Likeness 2. The reciprocal awareness 


3. Differences 4. Interdependence 


Cooperation 6. Conflict 
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Types of Society: 
1. Simple: It is a small-scale society with a relatively simple technology. 
2. Complex: It refers to technologically advanced complex societies in modern times. 


Social Institutions: 


- Social institution can be defined as a broad goal-oriented behaviour which is firmly established. 


- The advantage of social institution is that it provides the framework within which people of different societies and 
cultures live. 


Basic Social Institutions: 


(1) Marriage: It is an institution to satisfy physical, psychological, social, cultural and economic needs of men and women. 
| Types of Marriage: 

On the basis of number of mates: 

Monogamy: It is that form of marriage in which a man/woman remains married to only one woman/man at a time. 


Polygamy: It is that form of marriage in which a man or woman is permitted to marry more than one woman or man and 
live with all the wives/husbands at the same time. 


| = Hindu marriage is a sacrament which purifies a person. 


In the traditional hindu society, eight forms of marriage are recognised; Out of these, four are desirable and the other 
four are undesirable. 


| Muslim marriage aur Nikah is a civil contract between man and woman for the purpose of legalizing sexual relationship 
| and the procreation of children. 

- There are four forms of muslim marriage, that is, nikah, faasid, mut' ah and baatil. 

(2) Family: 

Family is a fundamental social group typically consisting of one or two parents and their children. 


Parker and Anderson define family as a socially organised unit of people related to each other by kinship, marital and 
legal ties. 


Types of Family: 

Based on Residence: 
(a) Patrilocal Family (b) Matrilocal Family 
(c) Neolocal Family 

Based on Avthority: 


(a) Patriarchal Family (b) Matriarchal Family 
Based cn size: 
(a) Nuclear Family (b) Stem Family 


(c) Joint/Exte..ded Family 
Factors Affecting Family: 


Family, traditional as well as modern, has been undergoing changes under the impact of following factors: 


(i) Industrialization (ii) Urbanization (iii) Western culture (iv) Modern education (v) Legislative measures (vi) Quarrels 
in the family (vii) Emergence of various associations to perform different functions of family. 
(3) Kinship: 


It is a method of acknowledging relationship. It is a social bond initiated by genetic or blood ties as well as marriage. 


Types of Kinship: 
pe 


Affinal: This type of kinship is based on marriage. The relationship between son-in-law and father-in-law is an example 
of affinal kinship. 


2. 


Consanguineal: This type of kinship is based on descent and it is commonly known as blood relation. 


The relationship between a child and his parents is an example of this type of kinship. 
Social Stratification: 


It is a manifestation of social inequality. It means division of society into different strata or layers. 
It involves a hierarchy of social groups. Members of a particular layer have a common identity. 
The Indian caste system provides an example of stratification system. 


Social stratification has two important consequences, that is, life chances and life style. 
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Social Changes and Adaptation: 


Acculturation means transmission of cultural elements from one social group to another. 
It is a process of cultural change which results due to contact between communities belonging to different cultures. 


Education is a strong factor in acculturation as it influences the community through the ideas and motivation that are 
transmitted. 


Assimilation means that a person or group has acquired the values of another group to such an extent that it loses its 
identity. 


It is also considered as a natural and unassisted process and practice. It is considered akin to the theory of like mindedness’. 
Sanskritization: 


This phenomenon was first observed by M.N. Srinivas who profoundly found that people of low-caste 
were immitating other castes' rituals in their daily life routine. 


It was first called as Brahminization as they were peculiarly following this caste beliefs and norms. 
Westernization: 


According to M.N. Srinivas "Westernization' refers to the changes brought about in the Indian society and culture as 
a result of over 150 years of British rule. 


The term subsumes changes occurring at different levels that is, technology Institutions, ideology and values. 


In comparison with Sanskritization, Westernization is a simpler concept. It explains the impact of western contact on 
the Indian society and culture. 


Modernization 


It is understood as a process which indicates the adoption of the modern ways of life and values. 


Today, the term ‘modernization’ is understood as an attempt, on the part of the people, particularly who are custom- 
bound to adapt themselves to the present time, conditions, styles and ways in general. 
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1. GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN SOCIETY 

Indian society has been projected as a traditional society based on spiritualism, giving less importance to 
materialistic growth. But this has been only the opinion of others. Today things are changing fast and we are marching 
ahead towards a strong, secular and modern nation. Undoubtedly the Hindu way of life with its tolerance and non-violent 


attitude shaped the nation to its present form. There have been impact of many external forces and religions like Islam 


Christianity and Western society, but the Indian way of life continues. 

The traditional Hindu society believed in ascribed status, it was hierarchical in nature where upward mobility was 
difficult and slow. The concept of Purusharthas (goals of life) guided the life. They are dharma (morality, the path of 
righteousness, duties of the individual, etc.), Artha (pursuit of wealth and well-being), Kama (pursuit of bodily desires, 
particularly sex), and Moksha (salvation). Hindus believed in four Ashrams or ‘stages of life’ which are related to the above 
four goals of life. They are Brahmacharya (student life), Grihastha (the householder’s life, earning livelihood and wealth, 
fulfilling sexual desires and reproducing children), Vanprastha (the hermit’s life with gradual detachments), and Sanyas 


(renunciation from family and worldly things). 

Besides these, there is a notion of ‘Ring i.e. owing debt to the gods, to the sages, to ancestors and to the society. One 
has to repay these debts through performance of duties. Further, there is the doctrine of Karma, which is mainly based on 
the notion of rebirth. It means one’s deeds in the past life influence the present life. 

The above aspects are found more in the ideals and less in practice today. Today if we look at tradition, we find 
certain features are still continuing. ‘They are ritualized way of life, i.e. rituals are observed not in a rigid manner but ina 
flexible manner. It is not only limited to the Hindu rituals but also extended to the rituals of other communities. The secular 
doctrine can be found from the fact that all major rituals of all religions have been declared as national holidays. Today Holi, 
Deepawali, Dussehra, Eid, Eid-ul-zuha, Good Friday, Christmas Day, Guru Nanak Jayanti, Mahavir Jayanti and Budh 
Poornima etc. are all occasions of celebrations for all of us. Even these can be compared to Republic Day celebrations and 
Independence Day celebrations. The point here is that any flexible and modern Indian is not bothered about the rigidity 
in observance of ritual, but is more interested in enjoying it with the community. 

Today India finds a place in the world in every aspect including dance, music, movies, sports, philosophy and 
astrology etc. Bharatnatyam, Kuchipudi, Kathakali, Odisi, Manipuri, Mohini Attam, Kathak and many other folk dances 


like Bhangra and Garba, etc. have become globalised phenomena. 

Yoga and transcendental meditation have a great appeal in the western countries. In fact, Maharishi Yogi has built 
the first Vedic city in New York. Ayurveda, the science of life and other types of herbal and aroma therapy has influenced 
the world widely. Thus retaining our Indianess we are marching ahead with a modern outlook. Our modernity is not 
simply the imitation of the west but is an integration between the indigenous tradition (like the emotional family bond, 
spiritualism, alternative medicine) with the modern goal-oriented and rational outlook. 


. : ; ; : 4 . . — . 4 os ‘onal collectivities. 
Indian Society is not simply a conglomeration of various ethnic, religious, linguistic, caste and regional co i 
ical and social-cultur: 


It is also quite complex in term of differentiation in each one of the collectivities and their histor 
cultures, 


diverse languages, 
flected in pattern 


specificities. Indian society is a panorama, to a large extent a unique one, which absorbed 
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religions and people of different social origins at different points of time in the past. These diversities are re 
of life styles of living land revenue systems, occupational pursuits, and inheritance and succession rules. 
in India accentuated some of these socio-cultural and economic differences. 
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2. DEFINING FEATURES OF INDIAN SOCIETY 

The features of Indian society can be understood through following points: 
Religion, Spirituality and Religious Plurality 


India is the land from where important religions namely Hinduism, Buddhism, Sikhism and Jainism have originated. 
And at the same time the country is home to world religions such as Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism etc. There are 
several indigenous faiths tribal religions also which have survived the influence of major religions for centuries and are 
holding the ground firmly. Regional co-existence of diverse religious groups in the country makes it really unique and the 
epithet unity in diversity is brought out clearly in the Indian Census 2001. 


The religious data on India Census 2011 was released by the Government of India on 25 August 2015. Hindus 
are 79.8% (966.3 million), while Muslims are 14.23% (172.2 million) in India and Christians are 2.30% (28.7 million). 


According to the 2011 Census of India, there are 57,264 Parsis in India. For the first time, a "No religion” category 
was added in the 2011 census. 2.87 million were classified as people belonging to "No Religion" in India in the 2011 
census which is 0.24% of India's population of 1.21 billion. 


There are six religions in India that have been awarded "National Minority" status - Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, 
Jains, Buddhists and Parsis. Sunnis, Shias, Bohras, Agakhanis and Ahmadiyyas were identified as sects of Islam in India. 
As per 2011 census, six major faiths- Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains make up over 99.4% of India's 
1.21 billion population, while "other religions, persuasions" (ORP) count is 8.2 million. 


Among the ORP faiths, six faiths- 4.957 million-strong Sarnaism (It is the indigenous religion of the Adivasi 
populations of the states of Jharkhand, Odisha, West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Chhattisgarh), 1.026 
million-strong Gond (They are spread over the states of Madhya Pradesh, eastern Maharashtra (Vidarbha), Chhattisgarh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Telangana, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Odisha.), 506,000-strong Sari, Donyi-Polo (302,000) in Arunachal 
Pradesh, Sanamahism (222,000) in Manipur, Khasi (138,000) in Meghalaya dominate. Maharashtra is having the highest 
number of atheists in the country with 9,652 such people, followed by Kerala. 

Many tribal religions, such as Sarnaism (indigenous religions of the Adivasi populations of the states of Central-East 
India in the states of Jharkhand, Odisha and Chhattisgarh.), are found in India, though these religions have been affected 
by major religions such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. 


Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and the Baha'i Faith are also influential but their numbers are smaller. Atheism 
and agnostics also have visible influence in India, along with a self-ascribed tolerance to other faiths. 


According to a study conducted by the Pew Research Centre, India will have world's largest populations of Hindus 
and Muslims by 2050. India is expected to have about 311 million Muslims making up around 19-20% of the population 
and yet about 1.3 billion Hindus are projected to live in India comprising around 76% of the population. 


Note:- The Pew Research Center is a nonpartisan American think tank based in Washington, D.C. It provides information on social 
issues, public opinion, and demographic trends shaping the United States and the world. Established 2004; 16 years ago. 

In India, religion is more publicly visible than it is in most English-speaking Western countries. This becomes evident 
one looks at numerous spaces that are thought to be sacred and holy. For example, ‘ashrams’ (monasteries or congregation 
sites) consisting of large communities of scholars or monastics, temples (mandir), shrines and specific landscapes such as 
the river Ganga. There is a rich religious history visible in architecture, and there are various places of worship, such as a 


temple, mosque and church, gurudwaras etc. all next to each other. 


The religious shrines and holy rivers are spread throughout the length and breadth of the country. Closely related 
to them is the age-old culture of pilgrimage, which has always moved people to various parts of the country and fostered 
in them a sense of geo-cultural unity. 


For instance, Tamil Nadu is known as “The Land of Temples”. There are more than 30,000 temples that bear the 
character and distinct style belonging to different dynasties. The deitites with most temples are Lord Shiva, Bhairava, Lord 
Vishnu, Lord Murugan and Lord Hanuman. Some temples have been awarded the status of UNESCO World Heritage 
Site. 


This temple culture is reflected in the network of shrines and sacred places. Char Dham (literally meaning ‘the four 
abodes/seats’) are the names of four pilgrimage sites in India that are widely revered by Hindus. It comprises of Badrinath 


Dwarka, Puri and Rameswaram. 
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Then there is Chota Char Dham that include — Yamunotri, Gangotri, Kedarnath, and Badrinath. 


In the Hindu epics and the Puranas, Dvaraka is called Dvaravati and is one of seven Tirtha (pilgrimage) sites for 


spiritual liberation. The other six are Mathura, Ayodhya, Kashi, Kanchipuram, Avantika (Ujjain) and Puri. 


Similarly, India is the home to some of the finest mosques and holiest Dargahs. India is indeed a place where this 
great religion has not only flourished but has been immensely respected and adored. From the northern states to the 


southern parts of the country, there are a number of holy places of Muslim community. 


For instance, Jama Masjid, the sacred mosque was built by the Emperor Shah Jahan in the year 1650. Hazrat 
Nizamuddin Dargah of the Sufi Saint, Hazrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya is a notable point of pilgrimage for Muslims. 


Similarly, the tomb of Hazrat Sheikh Salim Chishti occupies a prominent position among the sacred places of Islam 


in India. Then, Ajmer Sharif Dargah in Rajasthan is considered as the most popular place of Islam in India. 


The history of Christianity and churches date back to 52 AD in India. It is believed that St. Thomas, one of the 
apostles of Jesus visited the country and thus introduced a new faith in South India. St. Thomas himself established one 


or two Church in Kerala but he inspired many to construct these Christian places of worship across the country. 


For Instance, Basilica of Bom Jesus is amongst the most famous churches in India. The church is around 300 years 
old. Then, considered as one of the largest churches in India, Se Cathedral is there in Goa. Similarly, Velankanni Church 
in Tamilnadu is probably one of the most visited churches in India. Also, one of the finest looking churches in India, the 
St. Paul Cathedral is there in Kolkata. This shows churches are spread throughout the country. 


Sikh community has managed some of the cleanest and organized places of worship with thousands of Gurudwaras 
established across India. For instance, Hari Mandir Sahib is the most famous Gurudwara in India. Located in Amritsar, 
this Gurdwara is popular by the name of Golden Temple. Then, Takht Sri Patna Sahib is one of the most important Sikh 
religious places in India situated in Patna. Patna is the birthplace of Guru Gobind Singh. Similarly, Gurudwara Bangla 
Sahib, located in the heart of Delhi, is one of the imminent landmarks of the capital city built between the 17th and the 
18th century. 


Apart from these religions there are many more religious place present in the country belonging to Buddhism, 
Jainism, Baha’ism, Zoroastrianism etc. Presence of all these religious institutions and masses visiting them, all the festivals 
and holidays being religious, and religion being the tool of political mobilisation clearly indicate religious nature of India. 
India as a country can't be thought without its religious nature. 


Pointing out this aspect T.N. Madan in his book ‘Secularism in its Place’ makes a guarded attack on modernization 
and claims that if secularism wants to remove religion from Indian public life and culture, this will not happen. 


Agrarian Economy 


India is a land of villages. Villages have community life. The most important feature of this is the agrarian economy 
present in it. Even today, most of the Indian population is engaged in agriculture and activities related to it. This feature of 
Indian society develops interdependence and community relations. In fact, agriculture is not only a means of livelihood, 
but it is a way of life also. Individual identity of a person is characterised by the caste and village he belongs. Villages have 
traditional and inter-dependent way of life. There are some common characteristics of village and town as well. The two 
are dependent upon each other, particularly in the field of economy. People from villages migrate to towns and townsmen 
depend upon them for manual labour and produces like food grains, milk and raw materials. Despite this dependence 
between these two components, there are some distinctive features which separate them from each other in terms of their 
cultural ethos, style of life, economy, employment and social relation. 


Diverse System of Relations 


No society can exist without having institutions of marriage and family. Relations have played an important role 
in stabilizing and mobilizing the Indian society. Relations determine the dynasties also, which determine the social status 
and honour. Role of relations become important when a man is facing a crisis. In this condition he is helped by his 
relatives financially, mentally and socially. It is the family relation which puts together husband and wife, children and 
other kin under the same roof. Joint families, like the autonomous village community and the caste system, are distinctive 
features of the Indian social structure for centuries. Since all the members are joint sharers in the common property of 
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the family, inheritance is by survivorship and the principle of primogeniture, the eldest son succeeding to the property of 
his father on the latter’s demise. Both from normative and structural point of view marriage and family are the central 
foci of Indian societies irrespective of its socio-economic and political development. Marriage and family brings out 


not only issues of socio-cultural nature, but also the ones related to rights, claims, obligations, contract, agnation and 
cooperation. 


Caste Factor 


Caste system is unique in India and originally found among the Hindus. It started with the Varna-Vyavastha during 
the Vedic period (about 1500 B.C. to 1000 B.C.). There were four varnas: Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra. They 
were broadly divided into the four strata in terms of their occupations. Purity and pollution have been the main bases of 
varna vyavastha and it applied to all spheres including occupation, food habits, clothing and language. During the Vedic 


period untouchability was not a phenomenon, it came into being during the later Vedic era (around 1000 B.C.). Later on 
occupational diversities gave birth to various jatis. 


Jajmani System 


There are about 3500 jatis found in India, out of 
which 751 are Scheduled Caste communities. The Jati 
system provided a unique system of cooperation through 
the economic system of jajmani. Jajmani provided the 
bases of social structure. It means exchange of goods and 
services between various jatis. It is based on a patron- 
client relationship. The patron is known as Jajman who 
used to be a landlord (economically well off). The client 
is known as Kamin (from the service castes). The Kamin 
used to provide services to the Jajman and in return was 
given rewards in terms of kind (food grains, and many 
other considerations like free residential plot, free food, 
aid in litigation, use of animal and instruments, etc.). 
However, jajmani system is gradually fading away with 
the advent of market and monetary economy. Jati system 
is gradually becoming less rigid in the urban areas in 


terms of its norms. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CASTE SYSTEM 


1. CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA 


Caste is an institution uniquely associated with the Indian sub-continent. While social arrangements producing 
similar effects have existed in other parts of the world, the exact form has not been found elsewhere. Although, it is an 
institution characteristic of Hindu society, caste has spread to the major non-Hindu communities of the Indian sub- 
continent. This is specially true of Muslims, Christians and Sikhs. 


As is well-known, the English word ‘caste’ is actually a borrowing from the Portuguese casta, meaning pure breed. 
The word refers to a broad institutional arrangement that in Indian languages (beginning with the ancient Sanskrit) is 
referred to by two distinct terms, varna and jati. Varna, literally ‘colour’, is the name given to a four-fold division of society 
into brahmana, kshatriya, vaishya and shudra, though this excludes a significant section of the population composed of the 
‘outcastes’, foreigners, slaves, conquered peoples and others, sometimes referred to as the pancham as or fifth category. Jati 
is a generic term referring to species or kinds of anything, ranging from inanimate objects to plants, animals and human 
beings. Jati is the word most commonly used to refer to the institution of caste in Indian languages, though it is interesting 
to note that, increasingly, Indian language speakers are beginning to use the English word ‘caste’. 


The four varna classification is common to all of India, the jati hierarchy has more local classifications that vary 
from region to region. 
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2. DEFINING FEATURES OF CASTE-SYSTEM 
The most commonly cited defining features of caste are the following: 

i Caste is determined by birth — a child is “born into” the caste of its parents. Caste is never a matter of choice. One 
can never change one’s caste, leave it, or choose not to join it, although there are instances where a person may be 
expelled from their caste. 

2. Membership in a caste involves strict rules about marriage. Caste groups are “endogamous”, i.e. marriage is restricted 
to members of the group. 

3. Caste membership also involves rules about food and food-sharing. What kinds of food may or may not be eaten 
is prescribed and who one may share food with is also specified. 

4. Caste involves a system consisting of many castes arranged in a hierarchy of rank and status. In theory, every person 
has a caste, and every caste has a specified place in the hierarchy of all castes. While the hierarchical position of 


many castes, particularly in the middle ranks, may vary from region to region, there is always a hierarchy. 


5. Castes also involve sub-divisions within themselves, i.e., castes almost always have sub-castes and sometimes sub- 
castes may also have sub-sub-castes. This is referred to as a segmental organisation. 
6. Castes were traditionally linked to occupations. A person born into a caste could only practice the occupation 


associated with that caste, so that occupations were hereditary, i.e. passed on from generation to generation. On the 
other hand, a particular occupation could only be pursued by the caste associated with it -members of other castes 
could not enter the occupation. 


The hierarchical ordering of castes is based on the distinction between ‘purity’ and ‘pollution’. This is a division 
between something believed to be closer to the sacred (thus connoting ritual purity), and something believed to be distant 
from or opposed to the sacred, therefore considered ritually polluting. Castes that are considered ritually pure have high 
status, while those considered less pure or impure have low status. As in all societies, material power (i.e., economic or 
military power) is closely associated with social status, so that those in power tend to be of high status, and vice versa. 
Historians believe that those who were defeated in wars were often assigned low caste status. 


Finally, castes are not only unequal to each other in ritual terms, they are also supposed to be complementary and 
non-competing groups. In other words, each caste has its own place in the system which cannot be taken by any other caste. 


Since caste is also linked with occupation, the system functions as the social division of labour, except that, in principle, 
it allows no mobility. 


3. APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF THE CASTE IN INDIA 


With regard to the understanding of the caste system in India there are several diverse approaches. Given below 
are some of the major approaches: 

Indological Approach: One of the most popular approach g 
is the Indological approach put forward by the orientalists who like 
to interpret Caste purely on the basis of classical Hindu texts and Sit 
mythologies derived from the Vedas and Manusmriti. They believe © aes Brahan 
that the caste system is the essential characteristic of the Indian society. Bea : ee See 
One cannot understand the Indian society without understanding the _ 
caste system. It is the root structure which defines Hindu society. This | 
approach takes into account theological origins of the caste system. 
The mythology believes that the starting of human civilization has 
been from the body of God or the absolute creator (brahma). Brahmins 
occupy the highest position in society because they emerged from 
the head of brahma which symbolizes intelligence and wisdom. The TEE 
Kshatriyas emerged from the chest of Brahma which symbolizes niet EA- 
courage and strength. Their dharma lies in the protection and security 
of society. The Vaishyas appeared from the thighs of brahma and forms 
the trading and business class whereas the Shudras came out from the 
feet of brahma and form the lowest stratum of society which works for 


Kshatriyas 


Rulers, administrators, warriors 


Vaishyas 


Artisans, tradesmen, farmers, merchants 


Caste System 
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service of the other three castes ‘ the oo. 
the service ¢ e other three castes.‘ the Indologists believe that the early varna system represents a kind of division of 


abour. This division of 1: — B ae 3 
labour c ion of labour was on the basis of quality and capability. The early varna aowa neve nira od 


system but rigidness in the system developed over time. So, caste according to the Indologists: 


e Caste is a kind of social arrangement primarily based on birth. 

The caste system has its roots in the early Varna system. Ít is a divine creation and not created by man. 

e  Itisa rigid hierarchical social structure. Upward mobility in the caste system is difficult. Rigidity is maintained 
through the restrictions of food, marriage, customs and traditions etc. Thus the caste system is a closed system. 

° Caste is an ascribed status determined by birth. 


e The caste system is an extra human affair. It is the force which guides all social economic and political behavior 
of man. 


Anthropological Approach: The anthropological approach was directly opposed to the Indological approach. The 
social anthropologists tried to understand caste in India through a more empirical and scientific systematic study on the 
caste system in India. They refuse to adhere to the Indological view of caste which is based on a theological understanding 
based in Hindu mythology. According to them, caste was not merely an institution that characterized the structure of social 
stratification; it represented the core of India. It was both an institution and an ideology. Institutionally ‘caste’ provided 
a frame work for arranging and organizing social groups in terms of statuses and positions in the social and economic 
system. As an ideology caste was a system of values and ideas which legitimized and reinforced the existing structures of 
social inequality. 

G.S. Ghurye identified six different features of the Hindu caste system, namely: 

e Segmental division of society 

e Hierarchy 

e Restrictions of feeding and social intercourse. 

e Civil and religious disabilities and privileges of different sections 

e Lack of unrestricted choice of occupation 

e Restrictions on marriage. 


+ Caste was not merely occupational specialization or division of labour. It encapsulated within it features of a 


social structure and normative religious behavior. 


4. INTERRELATION BETWEEN CASTE AND OTHER SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Caste Structure and Kinship 

Caste structure is intimately related to the kinship system amongst the Hindus in India. The sole reason for this 
relationship lies in the endogamous nature of caste system. Caste is basically a closed system of stratification, since members 
are recruited on the criteria of ascribed status. Kinship is a method or a system by which individuals as members of society 
relate themselves with other individuals of that society. 

Kinship in India is largely an analysis of the internal structure of the caste and its sub caste the gotra. Kinship system 
found in various parts of India differs from each other in many respects. However, generally speaking, we can distinguish 
between the kinship system in the Northern region, the Central region and the Southern region. North India is in itself 
a very large region, having innumerable types of kinship systems. This region includes the region between the Himalayas 
in the North and the Vindhyas in the South. In this region a person marries outside the village since all the members of 
one’s caste in a village are considered to be brothers and sisters, or uncles and aunts. Marriage with a person inside the 
village is forbidden. In fact, an exogamous circle of a few villages around a man's village is drawn. Hypergamy is practised 
in this region according to which a man takes a wife from a clan which is lower in status to his own clan. That is, a girl 
goes in marriage from a lower status group to a higher status group. The effect of this hypergamy and village exogamy 
is that it spatially widens the range of ties. Several villages become linked to each other through affinal and matrilateral 
links. The clans, lineages, and kutumbs are all part of the internal structure of the caste at the same time being part of the 
kinship organization. These groups are all the time increasing and branching off with time. The organization of family in 
the northern region is mainly patriarchal and patrilocal. The lineage is traced through the male, i.e. patrilineal system is 
followed in this region. It is patriarchal because authority lies with the male head of the family and it is patrilocal because 


after marriage the bride is brought to reside in the house of the bridegroom’s father. 
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Four-Clan Rule of Marriage 
Generally, in most of the castes in the north such as the Jats, an agricultural caste of South Punjab, Delhi ii 
Haryana the “four-clan” rule of marriage is followed. According to this rule: 


(i) A man cannot marry in the clan to which his father (and he himself) belongs; 


(ii) To which his mother belongs; 
(iii) To which his father’s mother belongs; and 


(iv) To which his mother’s mother belongs. 

In this region, a person avoids marriage with kins which are related to him or her five generations on the mother’s 
side and seven generations on the father’s side ideally. However, in reality these rules can be broken in some cases. In the 
northern region, therefore, marriage with cousins is viewed as an incestuous union. In most part of this region, as mentioned 
earlier, village exogamy is practised by most of the castes, especially the Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaishya castes. This rule 
is known in Delhi, Haryana and Punjab, as the rule of Sassan. 

In Central India which includes Rajputana, the Vindhyas, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Orissa, we find the general 
practice of caste endogamy. Hypergamy is most characteristic of the Rajputs of this region and village exogamy is also 
found in this region. However, in this region especially in Gujarat and Maharashtra amongst some caste communities we 
find cross-cousin marriages being practised. Here, there is a tendency for a man to marry his mother’s brother's daughter. 
But, marriage with the father’s sister's daughter is taboo. The preference for a single type of cross-cousin marriage seems 
to move away from the taboo of marrying cousins of any class in the northern region. Thus, in many ways this preference 
suggests a closer contact with the practices of the southern region. 

The Southern region comprises the states of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kerala where the 
Dravidian languages are spoken. This region is distinct from the northern and central regions of India in the sense that 
here we find basically preferential rules of marriage. Here, a man knows whom he has to marry while in most areas in 
the north a man knows whom he cannot marry. Most of the parts of the Southern region except some, like the Malabar, 
follow the patrilineal family system. Here also we find exogamous social groups called gotras. The difference between the 
exogamous clans in the north is that a caste in a village is held to be of one patrician and therefore, no marriage is allowed 
within a village. Sometimes even a group of villages are supposed to be settled by one patrilineage and marriage between 


them is prohibited. 

In the South, there is no identification of a gotra with one village or territory. More than one inter-marrying clans 
may live in one village territory and practice inter-marriage for generations. Thus, the social groups, which are formed 
due to this kind of marriage pattern in the South shows a centripetal tendency (of moving towards a centre) as against 
the centrifugal (of moving away from the centre) tendency of social groups found in north Indian villages. In the South, 
a caste is divided into a number of gotras. The first marriage creates obligations about giving and receiving daughters. 
Hence, within exogamous clans, small endogamous circles are found to meet inter-family obligations and a number of 
reciprocal alliances are found in South Indian villages. Apart from castes, which are patrilineal in the southern region, we 
also find some castes, such as the Nayars of Malabar district who follow matrilineal system of kinship. A typical Nayar 
household is made up of a woman, her sisters and brothers, her daughters and sons and her daughter's daughters and 
sons. Amongst the Nayars, property passes from the mother to the daughter. But, the authority even in this system lies 
with the brother, who manages the property and takes care of his sister’s children. Husbands only visit their wives in this 
system. The relationship between the caste structure and the kinship system is so intertwined that we cannot understand 


one without understanding the details of the other. 


Caste Structure and Occupation 

The hereditary association of caste with an occupation used to be a very striking feature of the caste system. A caste 
is considered to be high if its characteristic way of life is high and pure and it is considered to be low if its way of life is 
low and polluting. By the term ‘way of life’ we mean whether its traditional occupation is ritually pure or polluting. In the 
association of caste structure with a hereditary occupation the “jajmani system” forms the framework. The jajmani system 
is a system of economic, social and ritual ties between different caste groups in the villages. Under this system, some ial 
ar: patrons and others are service castes. The service castes offer their services to the landowning upper and intermediate 


‘ . : : = p ‘ i he 
castes and in turn are paid both in cash and kind. The patron castes differ from one region to another depending on t 
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socio-economic and political status of the castes. For example, the Rajput, Bhumihar and Jat are the patron castes in the 
North and Kamma, Reddi and Lingayat in the South. The service castes comprise Brahman (Priest), Barber, Carpenter 
Blacksmith, Water-carrier, Leather-worker, etc. Thus, to understand regional variations we have to tage octane rae 
the ownership of land, the land tenure status and adherence to the jajmani system. These economic organizations depend 
a lot on the caste structure and regional topography and vice versa. 


There is congruence between high caste status and land ownership. At the top of occupational hierarchy stands a 
group of families, which control and own most land rights in the village/region. They also belong to the caste occupying 
the highest rank. Next in the hierarchy would be estate managers, landowners of relatively smaller size who are drawn from 
the castes who occupy a position next to the highest ranking castes. Smaller tenants and subtenants occupy the middle 
ranking caste groups. Finally, labourers are drawn from the lowest ranking caste. The tendency of land ownership by the 
high castes serves to maintain and re-impose the existing caste hierarchy. However, with the changing times, impact of 
colonial rule and the consequent introduction of western education, this general association of higher caste with higher 
class (in terms of ownership of land, wealth and power) has been disturbed. However, in spite of these changes the ritual 
criteria of caste ranking remain important. Although even in the ancient times it was not all-important, as secular criteria 
of wealth and power of which land ownership is an important aspect did determine the status of a caste. When we observe 
the regional patterns, we find that in the plains of Uttar Pradesh, two or more cultivating castes coexist. There is also the 
presence of a large number of scheduled caste groups, which have a numerical preponderance in the population. They 
generally constitute the labour force in this region. Caste groups are many and are heterogeneous in nature. There is a lack 
of uniformity in ranking and therefore, the caste structure is not well defined as found in the southern regions. 


Categories of Brahmans in Bengal 

Traditional Bengal had five categories of Brahmans—Saptasati, Madhya deshi, Rarhi, Barendra and Baidik. Of these 
the last three have had a recognizable and significant identity and an eminent position in the social hierarchy of Bengal. 
At the other end of the caste ladder were the sudras. Sudras were also in turn divided into ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ castes based 
on their hereditary occupation. 

In Orissa, the warrior castes owned most of the land and combined soldiering with farm management. The outcastes, 
referred to as ‘praja’, were their servants. The other castes, including the Brahmins were in a position of economic dependence 


and political subordination to them. 

Turning our attention to regions that are clearly dominated by the presence of one agricultural caste we find the 
case of Haryana and Punjab. In these states we find the dominance of a single agricultural caste referred to as the ‘Jats’. As 
compared to the north, in the district of Tanjore, we find a clear-cut hierarchy existing in the caste system with Brahmans 
as land-owners. The Hindu social structure is clearly demarcated between the Brahmans, the non-Brahmans and the Adi- 
Dravidas. The Brahmans are the landowners; the non-Brahmans are the tenants, sub-tenants service giving castes while 


the Adi-Dravidas generally constitute the category of landless agricultural laborers. 


Caste Structure and Power 

Central to caste system are caste panchayats and leadership. These power structures are highly formalized in certain 
caste groups and informal in others. The panchayat literally means a group or council of five. In a village it refers to a group 
that presides over, and resolves conflict, punishes people transgressing customs and launches group enterprises. It must be 
remembered that the village panchayat is quite different from the legislative use of the term panchayat. The usage, after 
the Constitution (73rd Amendment) Act 1992, refers to a constitutional local body, formed through elections, vested with 
legal powers and charged with certain governmental responsibilities. In certain villages traditional caste panchayats and 
leaders are still a powerful means of control. The democratic panchayat with legislative powers and traditional panchayat 
may overlap in certain regions. l 

Regional caste structures, in part, account for variations in their respective power structure. It is important to 
know what qualifies caste for regional dominance. According to Srinivas (1966), a caste is said to be dominant when it is 
numerically the strongest in the village or local area and economically and politically exercises a preponderating influence. 


'The status of a dominant caste appears to rest on such criteria as: 
1. ‘The control of land and economic resources; 


2. Numerical strength; 
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3. A relatively high ritual status in the caste hierarchy; and 
4. Educational status of its members. 
The above factors combine to place a particular caste group in a position of political dominance. 


A near monopoly of management rights in local resources (usually agricultural land) and control of the same gives 


the group an ability to control the lives of the others. Numerical strength alone may not place a group in a bargaining 


position. It needs an economic power base to backup its strength. Once economic rights are in possession, however the size 


of a group, become important. The control of resources by members ofa dominant caste leads in turn, to make decisions 
for others. which constitutes real dominance. 
Regional variations that account for dominant caste can be explained by: 


G) The degree to which a single large land holding caste controls a set of dependent castes; 

(ii) Rigidity of caste ranking; 

(iii) The existence of two or more dominant caste groups in a region. 

Studies from various parts of India suggest that dominant castes do not exist everywhere. Areas where a landowning 
group has been able to establish itself in proportionally large numbers, and yet maintain distinctive character (by strictly 
regulating marriage and descent) that dominance has been possible. 

Local power flows mainly from land, which is the main source of wealth. Power is safeguarded if it is confined to 
a unified and numerically preponderant caste group. Numbers alone do not guarantee power. Caste groups numerically 
preponderant, but with divided loyalties, creating disunity, may not wield power. It is only when a caste group becomes 
politically united that it becomes a political force. This is very important because in the new democratic political system 
where every vote counts the numerical preponderance of a caste group gains an additional meaning. Power may also 
accrue to a jati, when its members have effective connections with the power of the village panchayats. In regions, where 
religious groups and tribals are intermixed and no single caste possesses enough land, power or numerical strength, in such 


a condition, there is bound to be dual or multiple domination in a region. 


Karve’s Study 

Karve (1953), in her study of the Malabar Coast has pointed out certain distinct features present in a region. The 
order of dominance among castes parallels the order of caste rank. The exclusive nature of high-ranking castes is further 
reinforced by ritual notions of purity and pollution. High ranking Brahman castes of this region possess landed wealth, 
power and control, besides the traditional right to perform rituals; they also have right to religious learning and worship 
at temples. Subordinate castes are obliged to worship according to their ritual prescriptions and they do not have the right 
to religious texts like, the Veda, Upanishad, etc. Their economic and political subordination further enhances the dominant 
position of high-ranking castes. 

Organization of ritual and temple services, concentration of land holdings correlates caste rank with secular power 
and promotes consistency in the total hierarchy of inter-caste relations. In regions where caste and power hierarchy overlap 
there is a definite concentration of power, wealth and land invested with high ranking caste groups. Correspondingly ritual 
sanctions reinforced the super ordinate status of upper caste groups and subordinate status of the lower caste groups. Thus, 
this correlation leads to the minimizing of disputes. Regions, which do not reveal a major correlation between caste and 
power structures, are characterized by certain features very different from the earlier example. Caste ranking may not be 
clear-cut and may promote disputes about caste ranking and status within the hierarchy. Caste groups of equal rank may 
be constantly disputing over their mutual positions in the hierarchy, resulting in dissent and dispute over ranking. Such 
conflicts get consolidated over a period of time resulting in formalized factions within the caste groups. Factions may 
promote disputes between them. Lack of clarity in caste ranking results in a diffused power structure, with no single caste 


group wielding economic, political and ritual clout. 
. = . z " ia > t F ; § à ° a i e . = ~e S 
In the districts of Punjab, Haryana and parts of U.P., especially in the upper Ganges districts, middle ranking castes 
such as the Jat, Ahir, Kurmi, etc. wield substantial amount of power and hold position of dominance. The agricultural castes 


teraction 


diffused. 


wield substantial power, and are numerically preponderant in some of these regions. Political and economic in 
among castes in this region, however, forms a somewhat imperfect hierarchy as political and economic power is 
Ritual and secular power may not coincide everywhere. The region is marked by a lack of rigid stratification of castes, 


lack of concentration of political and economic power in a single caste group, resulting in the diffusion of political power- 
2 
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Caste Structure and Class 


Social inequality exists throughout the world, but perhaps nowhere has inequality been so elaborately constructed 


as in the Indian institution of caste. Caste has existed for many centuries, but in the modern period it has been severely 
criticized and is undergoing significant change. 


Castes are ranked, named, endogamous (in-marrying) groups, membership in which is achieved by birth. There are 
thousands of castes and subcastes in India, involving hundreds of millions of people. These large kinship-based groups 
are fundamental to South Asian social structure. Caste membership provides a sense of belonging to a recognized group 


from whom support can be expected in a variety of situations. 


Many castes are associated with traditional occupations, such as priests, potters, barbers, carpenters, leatherworkers, 
butchers, and launderers. Members of higher-ranking castes tend to be more prosperous than members of lower-ranking 
castes, who often endure poverty and social disadvantage. The so-called “Untouchables” were traditionally relegated to 
polluting tasks. Since 1935, “Untouchables” have been known as “Scheduled Castes,” and Mahatma Gandhi called them 
Harijans, or “Children of God.” Today, the politically correct term for these groups, who make up some 16.6% of the 
population (According to 2011 Census), is Dalit, or “Oppressed.” Other groups, usually called tribes (often referred to as 
“Scheduled Tribes”) are also integrated into the caste system to varying degrees. 


In past decades, Dalits in certain areas had to display extreme deference to high-status people and were barred from 
most temples and wells. Such degrading discrimination was outlawed under legislation passed during British rule and was 
repudiated by preindependence reform movements led by Mahatma Gandhi and Bhimrao Ramji (B.R.) Ambedkar, a Dalit 
leader. After independence in 1947, Dr. Ambedkar almost single-handedly wrote India’s constitution, including provisions 
barring caste-based discrimination. However, Dalits as a group still suffer significant disadvantages, especially in rural areas. 


Within castes, explicit standards are maintained. Rules of marriage, diet, dress, occupation, and other behaviors 
are enforced, often by a caste council (panchayat). Infringements can be punished by fines and temporary or permanent 
outcasting. Individuals and caste groups can hope to rise slowly on the hierarchy through economic success and adoption 
of high-caste behaviors. However, it is virtually impossible for an individual to raise his own status by falsely claiming to 
belong to a higher caste; a deception of this kind is easily discovered. 

In rural areas, many low-caste people still suffer from landlessness, unemployment, and discriminatory practices. 
In the growing cities, however, caste affiliations are often unknown to casual associates, and traditional restrictions on 
intercaste interactions are fading fast. In some urbane circles, intercaste marriages linking mates of similar class status have 


become acceptable. Correlations between caste and occupations are declining rapidly. 


In recent years, key changes have occurred in caste observances. It is now legally and socially unacceptable to openly 
advocate any caste’s superiority or inferiority, and lower caste groups are flexing their political muscle. Even as traditional 
hierarchies weaken, caste identities are being reinforced, especially among disadvantaged groups with rights to special 
educational benefits and substantial quotas reserved for them of electoral offices and government jobs. In protest against 
Hinduism’s rigid rankings, thousands of Dalits have embraced Buddhism, following the example of the revered B.R. Ambedkar. 


Caste and Politics 

“The prevailing dichotomy between tradition and modernity has created a curious cognitive hiatus—in ideological 
thinking as well as in much of social science theorizing—between society on one hand and polity on the other. The former 
is conceived as if by definition, as ‘traditional’; the latter, as modern and developmental. Political and developmental 
institutions do not anywhere function in vacuum. They tend, of necessity to find bases in society...” 

— Rajni Kothari 

Analyzing democratic processes in terms of Caste and communities has become the inevitable reality while defining 
politics in India today. The inordinate presence of caste in every aspect of socio-cultural life and its definitive role in determining 
the patterns of social and political behavior makes the study of the relation between caste and politics in India an ever — 
increasingly fascinating and complicated area of study. For example Indian politics has undergone much transformation over 
the years and that change certainly does not reflect what our founding fathers hoped for. The zeal for democratization and 
modernization has made the caste system in India somewhat stronger rather than diminishing. Its impact on society and 
politics- something our founding fathers had not predicted would happen. The mainstream political leadership had recognized 
the crippling impact that caste would have on the political system. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that caste is wholly antithetic 
to progress. The whole question of equality of status and opportunity gets eroded if caste continues to play a dominant role in 
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society. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar the chairman of the Constituent Assembly opined that it was impossible to build up a nation if 
such a system continues to exist. ‘Anything you build up on the foundations of caste is bound to crack and never be a whole’. 
However a close study into the ongoing politics and electoral processes in India since the decline of the ‘Congress System 
from 1967 will show that caste has only led to the deepening of democracy and has become more inclusive over the interests 


and needs of the diverse social groups and socially ostracized categories of the Indian population. 


a } Caste and Democracy 


. ô | 
Ideologically, caste and democracy differ from each other and cannot co-exist because caste advocates fragmentation of society whereas | 
democracy stands for the unification of society. Caste is based on inequality by birth. Democracy is based on principles of equality. | 
Caste advocates social exclusion and democracy advocates social inclusion. Caste provides wealth, power and status to specific 


groups but democracy provides equal chance to all categories irrespective of bias. However, the peculiarity is that both caste system | 


and democracy co-exist in Indian society. | 


In connection to democracy, three things are happening to which caste system is also closely related: | 

1. Participation of all adults in the process of decision making, i.e. their voting behaviour. It means all caste groups without any | 
consideration of high/low must participate in giving their vote. 

2. Electoral campaigning through different methods. One of the methods is that the candidates appeal that he belongs to a | 
particular caste. 


A 


3. Winning elections has become a principal means of gaining power. 
In this political process, the dominant caste groups come to the forefront. 
The relationship between caste and politics may be analyzed at two levels: 
(i) How caste affects politics? (ii) | How politics influences caste? 
Caste influences politics and political system influences caste. It is because both are interrelated. 
Political System Influences Caste: 
1. All political parties calculate caste support at the time of distribution of tickets. 
2. Political behaviour also influences the caste people. 
Caste Influences Political System: 
1. Caste reserves its votes for its own members. 
2. People prefer to vote for a candidate of their own caste irrespective of the merits/demerits of the candidate. 
3. Leader of a particular caste prefers to select his own caste people in different posts. 
Politics provides mainly three things to caste people: 
1. Prestige and power. 
2. Economic benefits. 
3. Administrative patronage. 
Caste provides, on the other hand, leadership to the political structure. 
This leads to the following consequences: 
(a) ‘The leaders mobilise politics and its principles through their caste ideologies. 
(b) ‘The leaders are bound to give importance to the caste opinion. 
EFFECT OF CASTE ON VOTING BEHAVIOR 
Voting provides a periodic opportunity to individuals, castes and other groups to participate in politics. It is therefore, 
considered only an elementary act of political participation. But its implications should not be undermined. 
According to Lindzey Gardener, the important factors which affect individuals’ voting behaviour are: 
e Campaigning 
e Issues at election time (like inflation, corruption etc.) 
e Loyalty to party 
e Mass media 


e Primary groups 
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e Voters social background (Education, sex, age, religion, class etc.) and 


e _ Voters personality variables (intelligence, values etc.) 


Miller (1950), Key (1955), Campbell (1960) have referred to four factors that affect individual’s voting behavior: 
1. Demographic predictors (Religion, caste, class, residence etc.) 


2. Party identification (whether identification is strong, moderate, weak or totally absent). 

3. Issue orientation. 

4. Candidate’s orientation (voter's attitude towards candidate). 
Norman Palmer (1976) has focused on four voting Determinants: 

1. Environmental (setting of social system in which act of voting takes place). 

2. Political (candidate, issue and party identification). 
3. Social (family, kinship, caste and community). 

4. Factionalism. 

It is concluded that all scholars have emphasized the role of social determinants on voting. D.L. Seth is of the 
opinion that political development relatively reduces the significance of social determinants. But people in India are not 


yet politically developed. Four important social determinants in India have been identified as Family, Kinship, Caste, 


Factions and Communalism. 


Mobilization of Castes by Political Parties 

How do political parties mobilise caste support? 

Andre Beteille has discussed on the basis of his study of castes in Tamil Nadu in 1970's. The problem of low caste 
enters into politics. 

He describes the different ways in which caste enters into political process. 


In this connection, he refers to three ways: 


(i) By making appeals to caste loyalties in a general way like exhorting vanniyas to vote for vanniyas. 


Gi) By articulating caste interests in a organised manner. 

(iii) By activising networks on interpersonal relations both during elections and at other times for mobilizing 
support along caste lines. 

Rajni Kothari (1970), while analyzing the problem of relationship between caste and politics, has referred to three 

different approaches of three types of people. 

1. First he refers to those people who lament over the role which caste plays in politics and think that politics 
should be free of caste and casteism. 

2. The second type of people who talk of association between caste and politics are those who think that political 
relationships are projections of social relationships and have no independent capacity to influence the social 
relationships. 

3. The third type of people are those who proclaim the autonomy of either caste or politics or both. In this group 
there are great variations amongst the scholars. There are progressive economists who are committed to brand 
anything to do with caste as reactionary. 

Ideologists who want to protect caste from any pollution of politics, political scientists who consider caste as an 

important political force in contemporary India and social anthropologists who though realise the importance of political 
forms yet feel compelled to protect the caste system by proclaiming the autonomy of both caste and politics. 


Caste can take various forms in politics: 


% When parties choose candidates in elections, they keep in mind the caste composition of the electorate and nominate 
candidates from different castes so as to muster necessary support to win elections. When governments are formed, 
political parties usually take care that representatives of different castes and tribes find a place in it. 


* Political parties and candidates in elections make appeals to caste sentiment to muster support. Some political parties 
are known to favour some castes and are seen as their representatives. 
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> Universal adult franchise and the principle of one-person-one-vote compelled political leaders to gear up to the 
task of mobilising and securing political support. It also brought new consciousness among the people of castes that 
were hitherto treated as inferior and low. 
The focus on caste in politics can sometimes give an impression that elections are all about caste and nothing else, 
That is far from true. Just consider these: 


; o i vaste. S andidate a 
> No parliamentary constituency in the country has a clear majority of one single caste. So, every c nd party 


needs to win the confidence of more than one caste and community to win election 


+ No party wins the votes of all the voters of a caste or community. When people say that a caste is a ‘vote bank’ of 


i i for that party. 
one party, it usually means that a large proportion of the voters from that caste vote party. 


+ Many political parties may put up candidates from the same caste (if that caste is believed to dominate the electorate 
in a particular constituency). Some voters have more than one candidate from their caste while many voters have 


no candidate from their caste. 


> The ruling party and the sitting MP or MLA frequently lose elections in our country. That could not have happened 


if all castes and communities were frozen in their political preferences. 


Clearly, while caste matters in electoral politics, so do many other factors. 
‘The voters have strong attachment to political parties which is often stronger 4. |cASTY 
than their attachment to their caste or community. People within the same =, VOTE YOUR CASTE HERE 
caste or community have different interests depending on their economic |- m —_ TA 
condition. Rich and poor or men and women from the same caste often vote 4 
very differently. People’s assessment of the performance of the government and | 


the popularity rating of the leaders matter and are often decisive in elections. 


Politics in Caste 


We have so far looked at what caste does to politics. But it does not mean that there is only a one-way relation between 
caste and politics. Politics too influences the caste system and caste identities by bringing them into the political arena. 


Thus, it is not politics that gets caste-ridden, it is the caste that gets politicised. This takes several forms: 


: Each caste group tries to become bigger by incorporating within it neighbouring castes or sub-castes which were 
earlici caciuded from it. 


% Various caste groups are required to enter into a coalition with other castes or communities and thus enter into a 
dialc gue and negotiation. 


* New kinds of caste groups have come up in the political arena like ‘backward’ and ‘forward’ caste groups. 


‘Thus, caste plays different kinds of roles in politics. In some situations, expression of caste differences in politics gives 


many disadvantaged communities the space to demand their share of power. In this sense-cast 


e politics has helped people 
from Dalits and OBC castes to gain better access to decision making. Several 


political and non-political organisations have 


been demanding and agitating for an end to discrimination against particular castes, for more dignity and more access to 


land, resources and opportunities. 


At the same time exclusive attention to caste can produce negative results 


as well. As in the case of religion, politics 
based on caste identity alone is not very healthy in 


a democracy. It can divert attention from other pressing issues like 
poverty, development and corruption. In some cases caste division leads to tensions, conflict and even violence 


eee 
TRIBES 


—— 


1. DEFINING THE TRIBES 


* ‘Tribes have been defined as a group of indigenous people with shallow history, 
and territory, tied by strong kinship bonds, practicing endogamy, h 
social rank and political org 


having common name, language 
aving distinct customs, rituals and beliefs, simple 
anization, common ownership of resources and technology. 

+ However, in India many of these ch 


aracteristics are shared by castes. This raises the problem as to how to distinguish 
them from tribes. 
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There have been other conceptual attem 


pts to define tribes. They have been considered as a stage in the social and 
cultural evolution. 


Some others have considered that the production and consumption among the tribes are household based and unlike 
peasants they are not part of a wider economic, political and social network. 


Bailey (1960) has suggested that the only solution to the problem of definition of tribes in India is to conceive of a 
continuum of which at one end are tribes and at the other are castes. 


The tribes have segmentary, egalitarian system and are not mutually inter-dependent, as are castes in a system of 
organic solidarity. They have direct access to land and no intermediary is involved between them and land. 
2. AREAS OF TRIBAL CONCENTRATION 
Geographically, the tribes are concentrated in five regions: 
1. Himalayan region (with tribes like the Gaddi, the Jaunsari, the Naga etc.) 
2. Central India (with tribes like the Munda, the Santal etc.) 
3. Western India (with tribes like the Bhil, the Grasia) 
4. South Indian Region (with tribes like the Toda, the Chenchu etc.,) and 
5. The Islands Region (with tribes like the Onge in Bay of Bengal, the Minicoyans in Arabian Sea). 
3. TRIBAL RACES 


On the basis of racial features, Dr. B.S. Guha (1935) considers that they belong to the following three races. 


1. The Proto-Australoids: They are characterised by dark skin colour, sunken nose and lower forehead. These features 
are found among the Gond (Madhya Pradesh), the Munda (Chotanagpur), the Ho (Bihar) etc. 


2. The Mongoloids: This group is characterised by light skin colour; head and face are broad; the nose bridge is very 
low and their eyes are slanting with a fold on the upper eye lid. These features are found among the Bhotiya (Central 
Himalayas), the Wanchu (Arunachal Pradesh), the Naga (Nagaland), the Khasi (Meghalaya), etc. 


3. The Negrito: This group is characterised by dark skin colour (tending to look like blue), round head, broad nose and 
frizzle hair. These features are found among the Kadar (Kerala), the Onge (Little Andaman), the Jarawa (Andaman 
Islands), etc. 


4. TRIBAL LANGUAGES 


Linguistically, there is great diversity among these tribes. According to an estimate, tribals speak 105 different 
languages and 225 subsidiary languages. These languages belong to: 


1. Austro-Asiatic family: with two subgroups namely, MonKhmer branch and Munda branch which are spoken by 
Khasi, Nicobari, Gonds and Santhals, 


2. Tibeto-Chinese family: There are two sub-families of this type, namely Siamese-Chinese sub-family and Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family. In extreme North-Eastern frontier of India Khamti is one specimen of the Siamese Chinese 
sub-family. The Tibeto-Burman sub-family is further sub-divided into several branches. Tribals of Nagaland and 
Lepcha of Darjeeling speak variants of Tibeto-Burman languages. 


3. Indo-European family: Tribal languages such as Hajong and Bhilis are included in this group. 
Dravidian family: Languages of Dravidian family are, for example, spoken by Yeruva of Mysore, Oraon of C hotanagpur. 


‘These languages are a broad classification showing great diversity among them. For example, among the Naga there 
are at least 50 different groups, each one of them has a speech of its own and quite often the speakers of one speech do 
not understand the speech of others. 


Numerical strength of tribes also shows great variation. Big tribes like Gonds and Bhils number in millions while 
some like Great Andamanese number less than hundred. These tribes also show great variety in their economic pursuits. 
Some tribes like Cholanaikkan depended on food collection and hunting. Others like Khasi of Meghalaya practiced 
shilfing cultivation. Most of the tribes of central western and southern regions of the country practiced settled agriculture 
while some like the Kota of the Nilgiris live on crafts. The craftwork is done at the family level but raw material may be 
collected at the community level. For example, the basket makers may go collectively for obtaining bamboos but basket 
making may be a family enterprise. Some tribes like the Toda in the Nilgiri and the Gujjar, the Bakarwal and Gaddi in 
Himachal Pradesh are pastoral. 
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The economic scene in the abali regions has bean changing. The economic Sasa may be listed as follows: 


Forest resources have dwindled and forests have been increasingly brought under reservation. They are no more 
under the control of the tribal people except in certain areas of North-East India. 


Tribal people have lost a lot of land to more experienced agriculturists, to industries, and for big projects like hydro- 
electric reservoirs 


A number of big industries like steel plants have been established in their areas. So, on the one hand, they have been 
displaced by such projects and, on the other, they have been given employment as wage labourers. 


Penetration of market economy resulted in the tribal’s producing for market rather than for meeting their own needs 


Summary 
u 


Indian society has been projected as a traditional society based on spirituality, giving less importance to materialistic growth. 
The concept of Purusharthas (goals of life) guided the life. 


The Hindus believed in four ashramas or 'stages of life'. These are Brahmacharya, Grihastha, Vanprastha and Sanyas. 
Besides these, there is a notion of 'Rina', that is, owing debt to the Gods, to the sages, to ancestors and to the society. 


Define Features of Indian Society: 


Defining Features of Caste System: 


Oou e p pP 


Approaches to the study of caste in India: 


Religion, Spirituality and Religious Plurality 
Agrarian economy 

Diverse system of relations 

Caste factor 

Jajmani system 


Jajmani provided the basis of social structure. It means exchange of goods and services between various jatis. It is based 
on a patron-client relationship. 


Determination by birth 

Strict rules about marriage 

Rules about food and food-sharing 
Hierarchy of rank and status 
Sub-division within castes 


Traditional link with occupations 


Indological approach: 


It has been put forward by the orientalists who like to interpret caste purely on the basis of classical Hindu texts and 
mythologies derived from the Vedas and Manusmriti. 


They believe that the caste system is the essential characteristic of the Indian society. 
Anthropological Approach: 


The anthropological approach was directly opposed to the indological approach. 


The social anthropologists tried to understand caste in India through a more empirical, scientific and systematic study 
on the caste system in India. 


Interrelation between caste and other social institutions: 
Caste Structure and Kinship 


Caste structure is intimately related to the kinship system among the hindus in India. 
The sole reason for this relationship lies in the endogamous nature of caste system. 


Caste Structure and Occupation 


The hereditary association of caste with an occupation used to be a very striking feature of the caste system. 
There is a congruence between high caste status and land ownership. 


At the top of occupational hierarchy, stands a group of families which control and own most of land rights in the village region. 
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Categories of Brahmins in Bengal 


- Traditional Bengal had five categories of Brahmins, namely, Saptasati, Madhya Deshi, Rarhi, Barendra and Baidik. 

Caste Structure and Power 

- Central to caste system are caste panchayats and leadership. 

- These power structures are highly formalized in certain caste groups and informal in others. 

- The status of a dominant caste appears to rest on certain criteria such as: 

1 The control of land and economic resources; 

2 Numerical strength; 

3. A relatively high ritual status in the caste hierarchy; and 

4 Educational status of its members. 

Caste Structure and Class 

- Within castes, explicit standards are maintained. Rules of marriage, dict, dress, occupation and other behaviours are 
imposed, often by a caste council. 

- In rural areas, many low-caste people still suffer from landlessness, unemployment and discriminatory practices. 

Caste and Politics 

- The zeal for democratization and modernization has made the caste system in India somewhat stronger rather than 
diminishing. 

- Caste and politics both influence each other in some degree. 


- Politics provides mainly three things to caste people. 


1. Prestige and power 
2. Economic benefits 
3. Administrative patronage 


Important factors affecting individuals' voting behaviour: 

- Campaigning 

- Issues at election time (like inflation, corruption etc.) 

- Loyalty to party 

- Mass media 

= Primary groups 

- Voter’s social background (Education, sex, age, religion, class etc.) and 
- Voter’s personality variables (intelligence, values etc.) 

Politicization of caste: 

This takes several forms: 


- Each caste group tries to become bigger by incorporating within it neighbouring castes or sub-castes which were earlier 


excluded from it. 

- Various caste groups are required to enter into a coalition with other castes or communities and thus enter into a dialogue 
and negotiation. 

S New kinds of caste groups have come up in the political arena like ‘backward’ and forward’ caste groups. 

Tribes: 

- Tribes have been defined as a group of indigenous people with shallow history, having common name, language and 
territory; tied by strong kinship bonds; practicing endogamy; having distinct customs, rituals and beliefs; simple social 
and political organisation; common ownership of resources and technology. 


Areas of tribal concentration: 


Geographically, the tribes are concentrated in five regions: 

Himalayan region (with tribes like the Gaddi, the Jaunsari, the Naga etc.) 

Central India (with tribes like the Munda, the Santal etc.) 

Western India (with tribes like the Bhil, the Grasia) 

South Indian Region (with tribes like the Toda, the Chenchu etc.,) and 

The Islands Region (with tribes like the Onge in Bay of Bengal, the Minicoyans in Arabian Sea). 


1. 
2. 
3 
4, 
5. 
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Tribal Races: 
1. The Proto-Australoids 2. The Mongoloids 3. The Negrito 
Tribal Languages: 
- Tribals speak 105 different languages and 225 subsidiary languages. These languages belong to: 
1. Austro-Asiatic Family 2. Tibeto-Chinese Family 3. Indo-European Family 


4. Dravidian Family 
ee 
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1. MEANING oF UNITY 


Unity means integration. It is a social psychological condition. It connotes a sense of oneness, a sense of we-ness, It | 
stands for the bonds, which hold the members of a society together. | 
| 

i 


Unity vs Uniformity 


There is a difference between unity and uniformity. Uniformity presupposes similarity whereas unity does not. 
Thus, unity may or may not be based on uniformity. Unity may be born out of uniformity. Durkheim calls this type of 
unity a mechanical solidarity. We find this type of unity in tribal societies and in traditional societies. However, unity may 
be based on differences as well. It is such unity, which is described by Durkheim as organic solidarity. This type of unity 


characterizes modern societies. 


2. MEANING OF DIVERSITY 


Ordinarily diversity means differences. But, in broader sense, it means collective differences, that is, differences which 
mark off one group of people from another. These differences may be of any sort: biological, religious, linguistic etc. On 
the basis of biological differences, for example, we have racial diversity. On the basis of religious differences, similarly, we 
have religious diversity. The point to note is that diversity refers to collective differences. 


Diversity vs Uniformity 


The term diversity is opposite of uniformity. Uniformity means similarity of some sort that characterises a people. 
‘Uni’ refers to one; ‘form’ refers to the common ways. So when there is something common to all the people, we say they 
show uniformity. When students of a school, members of the police or the army wear the same type of dress, we say 
they are in ‘uniform’. Like diversity, thus, uniformity is also a collective concept. When a group of people share a similar 
characteristic, be it language or religion or anything else, it shows uniformity in that respect. But, when we have groups of 
people hailing from different races, religions and cultures, they represent diversity. 


Diversity in India is found in terms of race, religion, language, caste and culture. Sociologists say that Indian unity 
has been both politico-geographic and cultural in nature. The diversities have remained, but simultaneously provided a 
mainstream culture. It is estimated that there are 4635 communities found in India, out of which 751 are scheduled caste 
communities and 461 are scheduled tribe communities. The highest number of Scheduled castes is found in Uttar Pradesh. 
Scheduled caste communities are not found in Nagaland, Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Mizoram, and Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands. Scheduled tribe communities are not found in Delhi, Punjab, Haryana, Chandigarh, Goa and Pondicherry. 


There is tremendous diversity of communities in living in all the states. 


The Indus valley civilization is one of the earliest known civilizations of the world, a part of which is now found in 
Pakistan. With rich material culture it was having, developed variety of art and craft, and planned cities with underground 
drainage system, Port Township, agriculture and religious organisations. It also had a script, which is yet to be deciphered 

> 


(unreadable). 


3. HisTORY AND TRADITION OF UNITY 


During Ancient Times 


‘ ; . eee i z T $ š omposite 
Indian society in ancient, medieval and modem times always exhibited an underlying unity that created acon a pr 
l which is decisively pan-Indian in nature. It produced a mainstream culture, which rulers in different periods 
cu ture, . . n . . . ” S 
i r interfered particularly in their internal dynamics. The cultural system has always maintained its own statu 
time neve . : š . . ʻ j ct 
d dent of the political system. Various kingdoms were frequently involved in wars at the regional level, but the aspe 
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of cultural unity at the iia level remained intact. The notion of Chakravarti Raja and Aswamedha yagna is indicative 
of political unity. Many kings extended their empires to cover large geographical territories. Kanishka, Kharavela, Ashoka 
and Samudr ne tie were powerful monarchs who controlled extensive empires. Ashoka's greatness is well known. He 
ruled from Pataliputra. He conquered Kalinga. The bloodshed in the Kalinga war turned him into a benign Buddhist. 
The kingdoms in the south such as Cholas, Chera, Pandya, Rastrakuta, Chalukya, Pallava, Vijay Nagar and the Sunga, 
Satvahana, Kushan, Gupta, and Vakatakas in the north, worked towards the promotion of regional cultures. Most of them 
were great builders. Due to their patronage, temple architecture reached to glorious heights in South India. 


During Medieval Age 
Later in the medieval times, Islam made its inroads into the Indian culture. Bengal, Lucknow and Hyderabad, besides 
many other places, provide testimony of integration of Islamic cultures and traditions into the Indian culture. Islam does 


not believe in idol worship. It is a monotheistic and non-hierarchical religion. The impact of Islam on Hindu traditions 
has been analysed in three stages: 


(a) During the Muslim rule 
(b) During the British rule upto 1930 and 
(c) Between 1930- 1947. 


In the first phase, the Muslim rulers destroyed the Hindu temples and tried to spread Islam and converted the 
Hindus. This was a period marked by conflict and tension as well as some type of cultural adaptation e.g., Sufism influenced 
the Hindus. Akbar's Din-e-Ilahi was a mixture of many religions, which promoted national integration. During the British 
rule several reforms are found which largely influenced the Hindus. Islam lost its liberal tendencies and gradually the 
Islamic tradition was highly politicized. Ultimately in the third phase, i.e. during the fag end of freedom movement, sharp 
divisions were drawn between the two religions, which gave rise to the birth of a separate Islamic nation i.e., Pakistan. 


In the Modern Period 

In the modern period, British rule brought in the western culture into India. Western institutions like banking 
system, administration, military organization and modern medicine, etc. brought in several changes. The western education 
system broadened the outlook particularly the rational and secular spirits in the people. The western science and technology, 
transport and communication influence the people to raise their style of life in terms of material development. A sense 
of entrepreneurship and development paved the way for India to become an industrialized nation. The democratic form 
of government, adult suffrage and human rights, etc. gave India opportunities to face the challenges of the world. In this 


manner throughout ancient, medieval and modern times cultural unity was of paramount importance. 


FORMS OF DIVERSITY IN INDIA 


We find diversity of various sorts in India. Some of its important forms are the following: racial, linguistic, religious 


and caste-based. 


RACIAL DIVERSITY 
IN INDIA 
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1. RACIAL DIVERSITY 


A race is a group of people with a set of distinctive physical features s 


uch as skin colour, type of nose, form of hair, 


etc. Herbert Risley had classified the people of India into seven racial types. These are: 


fet s 


(i) Turko-Iranian, (ii) Indo-Aryan, 
(iii) Scytho-Dravidian, (iv) Aryo- Dravidian, 
(v) Mongolo-Dravidian, (vi) Mongoloid and 
(vii) Dravidian 


These seven racial types can be reduced to three basic types-the In 
his opinion the last two types would account for the racial composition of tribal India. 


do-Aryan, the Mongolian and the Dravidian. In 


B.S. Guha’s Classification 


B.S. Guha (1952) has identified six racial types: 


1. The Negrito, 2. The Proto Australoid, 3. The Mongoloid, 
4. The Mediterranean, 5. ‘The Western Brachycephals, and 

6. The Nordic. 

Negrito 


und in Africa. They have black skin colour, frizzle 


Negritos are the people who belong to the black racial stock as fo 
the Irula and the Paniyan have 


hair, thick lips, etc. In India some of the tribes in South India, such as the Kadar, 
distinct Negrito strain. 

Proto-Australoid 

The Proto-Australoid races consist of an ethnic group, which includes the Australian aborigines and other peoples 
of southern Asia and Pacific Islands. In India, the tribes of Central India belong to this strain. Some of these tribes 
are the Ho of Singhbhum, Jharkhand, and the Bhil of the Vindhya ranges. 

Mongoloid 

The Mongoloids are a major racial stock native to Asia, including the people of northern and eastern Asia. For 
example, Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, Eskimos, and often American Indians also belong to this race. In India, the 
North Eastern regions have tribes of Tibeto Mongoloid strain. The Mikir-Bodo group of tribes and the Angami 
Nagas represent the best examples of Mongoloid racial composition in India. 


Mediterranean . 

The Mediterranean races relate to the caucasian physical type, i.e., the white race. It is characterised by medium or 

short stature, slender build, long head with cephalic index (the ratio multiplied by 100 of the maximum breadth of 

the head to its maximum length) of less than 75 and dark (continental) complexion. 

Western Brachycephals 

The Western Brachycephals are divided into the following three sub-groups: 

(i) The Alpenoid: ‘They are characterised by broad head, medium stature and light skin, found amongst Bania 
castes of Gujarat, the Kayasthas of Bengal, etc. 

(ii) The Dinaric- They are characterised by broad head, long nose, tall stature and dark skin colour, found amongst 
the Brahmin of Bengal, the non-Brahmin of Karnataka, 

(iii) The Armenoid- They are characterised by features similar to Dinaric. The Armenoid have a more marked shape 
of the back of head, a prominent and narrow nose. The Parsi of Bombay shows the typical characteristics of 
the Armenoid race. 

Nordic 

Finally, the Nordic races belong to the physical type characterised by tall stature, long head, light skin and hair, and 

blue eyes. They are found in Scandinavian countries, Europe. In India, they are found in different parts of north of 

the country, especially in Punjab and Rajputana. The Kho of Chitral, the Red Kaffirs, and the Khatash are some of 
the representatives of this type. Research suggests that the Nordics came from the north, probably from south east 

Russia and south west Siberia, through central Asia to India. 
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2. LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY 

Linguistic diversities in india are well known. A large number of languages/dialects are spoken in India. There were 
544 languages. However, most of them did not have script. 

At present, there are five language families found in India: 

1. Andamanese 2.  Austro-Asiatic 

3. Dravidian 4. Indo-Aryan (Dardic) 

5.  Tibeto-Burman 

Sanskrit is one of the oldest and important languages of India. To a greater extent it has influenced almost all-Indian 
languages. By analysing any modern Indian language, one can find a liberal sprinkling of Sanskrit vocabulary. Indian 
Constitution, in its Eighth Schedule, included 22 languages, which is used for official purposes. For official purposes 
tribhasi formula (or three language formula) i.e. Hindi, English and one of the regional languages is followed. Out of all 
the languages, Hindi has been most popularly spoken in India. 

1971 census reported 1652 languages in India which are spoken as mother tongue. Not all these languages are, 
however, equally widespread. Many of them are tribal speeches and these are spoken by less than one percent of the total 
population. 


Only 22 languages are listed in Schedule VIII of the Indian Constitution. These are Assamese, Bodo, Santhali, Dogri, 
Maithili, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Konkani, Malayalam, Manipuri, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Punjabi, 
Sanskrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


The above constitutionally recognised languages belong to two linguistic families: 


1. Indo-Aryan 

2. Dravidian 

Malayalam, Kannada, Tamil and Telugu are the four major Dravidian languages. The languages of Indo-Aryan 
family are spoken by 75 percent of India’s total population while the languages of Dravidian family are spoken by 20 
percent. 

This linguistic diversity notwithstanding, we have always had a sort of link language, though it has varied from age 


to age. In ancient times, it was Sanskrit; in medieval age it was Arabic or Persian and in modern times we have Hindi and 


English as official languages. 


a Language Survey Reveals Diversity — 


+ There are over 780 languages and 66 different scripts in India. 
e Arunachal Pradesh is the richest among the States with 90 languages. 
Researchers found that Assam with 55 languages, Gujarat 48, Maharashtra 39, and West Bengal 38 are among the most 


linguistically diverse States. 
+  Asperthe 2011 Census, there are about 122 languages spoken by more than 10,000 people. Of them 22 are the scheduled languages. 


° Jharkhand had only a couple of scripts, but 16 different tribal languages. 

+ In West Bengal, people believe that writing something makes it more authentic so there are as many as nine scripts. 

+  North-eastern parts of the country have one of the highest per capita language densities in the world. The difficult topography 
of the region and the history of the tribal communities could have led to such a situation. 

* The PLSI is a rights-based movement for carrying out a nationwide survey of Indian languages. Comprising 50 volumes, the | 
survey was published between September 2013 and December 2014. 


3. RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY 

India is a land of multiple religions. Here, we find followers of various faiths, particularly of Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, Sikhism, Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, among others. Hinduism is the dominant religion of India. 
Next comes Islam which is practiced by 13.4 percent. This is followed by Christianity having a following of 2.3 percent; 
Sikhism reported by 1.90 percent; Buddhism by 0.80 percent and Jainism by 0.4 percent. The religions with lesser following 


are Judaism, Zoroastrianism and Bahaism. 
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Then there are sects within each religion. Hinduism, for example, has many sects including Shaiva, Shakta and 
Vaishnava. Add to them the sects born of religious reform movements such as Arya Samaj, Brahmo Samaj, Ram Krishna 
Mission. More recently, some new cults have come up such as Radhaswami and Saibaba etc. 


Similarly, Islam is divided into Shia and Sunni; Sikhism into Namdhari and Nirankari; Jainism into Digambar and 
Shvetambar and Buddhism into Hinayan and Mahayan. 


Sects within Hinduism 


The Hindus worship a wide range of deities. Broadly, there are four types of worshipers: 
1. Vaishnav (worshiper of Vishnu) 
2. Shaivite (worshiper of Shiva) 


3. Shakta (worshiper of Shakti or mother Goddess in different attributes like Kali, Durga etc.) and 
4. Smarta (worshiper of all the above three gods) 


Besides these, the cults of Gurus and saints are widely prevalent among the Hindus (such as Shivanand, Chinmayanand, 
Anandmayi etc.). Brahmo Samaj and Arya samaj are also a part of Hinduism. In this manner, Hinduism provides a broad 
canvas for all types of believers. 


Sects within other Religions 


Muslims are divided into two major groups i.e., Sunni and Shia. The Sunnis have majority in India. Christians are 
of two broad denominations: Catholics and Protestants; whereas Buddhism has two divisions: Mahayana and Hinayana 
which are based on doctrinal differences. Jains are of two types: Digambara (unclothed) and Swetambara (white robed). 
Both Buddhism and Jainism came into being as protest against the Brahminical supremacy and the caste systems. The 
Parsis and the Jews in India are very small communities. Parsis live mostly in Maharashtra and Gujarat but have contributed 
largely into the industrial development of the country. The Jews are mainly found in Maharashtra and Kerala. Sikhism is 
based at Punjab. After partition, Sikhs have spread all over the country and their generous tradition of Gurudwara and 


langar (free food to all) have become pan-Indic today (Gurudwaras are found in almost all towns, cities and bi 


g villages 
throughout India). 


While Hindu and Muslim are found in almost all parts of India, 


the remaining minority religions have their pockets 
of concentration. Christians have their strongholds in three southern states of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 


and in 3 north-eastern states of Nagaland, Mizoram and Meghalaya. Sikhs are concentrated largely in Punjab; Buddhists 
in Maharashtra and Jains are mainly spread over Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Gujarat. However, 


they are also found in 
most urban centres throughout the country. 


4. CASTE DIVERSITY 


Caste is the most important social concept in the Indian society. It has continued since thousands of years and has 
not confined itself to Hinduism and has percolated itself to other more egalitarian religions like Islam, Christianity and 
Sikhism. We can find castes among the Muslim, Christian, Sikh as well as other communities. 


Muslims are divided into classes of Ashraaf and Azlaaf. Ashraaf are in turn divided into Shaikh, Saiyed, Mughal, Pathan 
while Azlaaf consist of various other castes like teli (oil man), dhobi (washerman), darjee (tailor), etc. among the Muslim. 


Similarly, caste consciousness among the Christian in India is not unknown. Since a vast majority of Christians 1n 
India are converted from Hindu fold, the converts have carried the caste system into Christianity. 


Among the Sikh again we can hear of a number of castes including Jat Sikh and Majahabi Sikh. 
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BONDS OF UNITY ININDIA 


Census Commissioner in 1911, Herbert Risley (1969), was right when he observed: “Beneath the manifold diversity 
of physical and social type, language, custom and religion which strikes the observer in India there can still be discerned..... 
a certain underlying uniformity of life from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin”. 


In his book The Discovery of India Jawaharlal Nehru says that Indian unity is not something imposed from the 


outside but rather, "It was something deeper and within its fold, wildest tolerance of belief and custom was practiced and 


every variety acknowledged and even encouraged." It was Nehru who coined the phrase, "unity in diversity" in Indian 


context (not the first in world) to describe this country. 
Bonds of unity of India can be seen as follows - 


1. Geo-political unity 2. The institution of Pilgrimage 


3. Tradition of accommodation 4. Tradition of interdependence 


GEO-POLITICAL UNITY 


The first bond of unity of India is reflected through its geo-political integration. India is known for its geographical 
unity marked by the Himalayas in the north end and the oceans on the other sides. 


Politically India is a sovereign state. The same constitution and same parliament govern every part of it. Political 
culture is marked by the norms of democracy, secularism and socialism. 


The expressions of this geo-political unity of India are found in Rig-Veda, in Sanskrit literature, in the edicts of 
Asoka, in Buddhist monuments and in various other sources. The ideal of geo-political unity of India is also reflected in the 
concepts of Bharat-varsha (the old indigenous classic name for India), Chakravarti (emperor), and Ekchhatra-adhipatya 
(under one rule). 

THE INSTITUTION OF PILGRIMAGE 


Another source of unity of India lies in what is known as temple culture. It is reflected in the network of shrines and 
sacred places. Char Dham (literally meaning ‘the four abodes/seats’) are the names of four pilgrimage sites in India that 
are widely revered by Hindus. It comprises of Badrinath, Dwarka, Puri and Rameswaram. (The Char Dham as defined by 
Adi Shankaracharya consists of four Vaishnavite pilgrimage sites. Gwynne, Paul (2009), World Religions in Practice: A 
Comparative Introduction, Oxford: Blackwell Publication, ISBN 978-1-4051-6702-4 ) 

Chota Charam Dham include — Yamunotri, Gangotri, Kedarnath, and Badrinath. 


The religious shrines and holy rivers are spread throughout the length and breadth of the country. Closely related 


to them is the age-old culture of pilgrimage, which has always moved people to various parts of the country and fostered 
in them a sense of geo-cultural unity. 


As well as being an expression of religious sentiment, pilgrimage is also an expression of love for the motherland, 
a sort of mode of worship of the country. It has played a significant part in promoting interaction and cultural affinity 


among the people living in different parts of India. Pilgrimage can, therefore, rightly be viewed as a mechanism of geo- 
cultural unity. 


TRADITION OF ACCOMMODATION 


Indian culture possess syncretic quality, its remarkable quality of accommodation and tolerance. The first evidence 
of it lies in the elastic character of Hinduism, the majority religion of India. It is common knowledge that Hinduism is 
not a homogeneous religion, a religion having one God, one Book and one Temple. Indeed, it can be best described as a 
federation of faiths. Polytheistic (having multiple deities) in character, it goes to the extent of accommodating village level 
deities and tribal faiths. 


For the same reason, sociologists have distinguished two broad forms of Hinduism: sanskritic and popular. 
Sanskritic is that which is found in the texts (religious books like Vedas, etc.) and popular is that which is found in 
the actual life situation of the vast masses. Robert Redfield has called these two forms as great tradition of Ramayana and 


Mahabharata and the little tradition of worship of the village deity. Hinduism has been an open religion, an absorbing 
and encompassing religion. It is known for its quality of openness and accommodation. 
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Another evidence of it lies in its apathy to conversion. Hinduism is not a proselytizing religion. That is, it does 
not seek converts. Nor has it ordinarily resisted other religions to seek converts from within its fold. This quality of 
accommodation and tolerance has saved the way to the coexistence of several faiths in India. 

Mechanisms of coexistence of people of different faiths have been in existence here for long. Hindus and Muslims, 
Sikhs etc. have always taken part in each other's functions, festivities and feasts. 

For instance, both Hindus and Muslims have shown reverence to the saints and Pirs of each other. And this holds 


as well for the coexistence of other religious groups like Sikh, Jain, Christian and so on. | 


TRADITION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 
India has a remarkable tradition of interdependence. One manifestation of it is found in the form of Jajmani system, 
i.e., a system of functional interdependence of castes. The jajmani relations usually involved multiple kinds of payment and 


obligations as well as multiple functions. 


Furthermore, castes cut across the boundaries of religious communities. Notions of caste are found in all the religious 


communities in India. In its actual practice, the institution of jajmani has provided for inter linkages between people 
of different religious groups. Thus, a Hindu may be dependent for the washing of his clothes on a Muslim washerman. 
Similarly, a Muslim may be dependent for the stitching of his clothes on a Hindu tailor, and vice-versa. 

Efforts have been made from time to time by sensitive and sensible leaders of different communities to synthesize 
their traditions. Akbar, for example, founded a new religion, Din-e-Elahi, combining best of all the religions. The elements 
were primarily drawn from Islam, Hinduism, and Zoroastrianism, but some others were also taken from Christianity, 
Jainism, and Buddhism. Similarly, the contributions made by Kabir, Eknath, Guru Nanak, and more recently Mahatma 
Gandhi, are well known in this regard. 

Quite in line with these traditional bonds of unity, the Indian state in post- Independence era has rightly opted for 


a composite culture model of national unity rather than a uniform culture model. 


THE PARSI ZOROASTRIAN COMMUNITY IN INDIA 


In India, where most Zoroastrians live, the numbers have halved since 1940 to about 61,000. Every year, Mumbai 
sees about 850 Parsi deaths and roughly 200 births, with the largely well-educated and well-off group tending to marry 
late — or not at all — and opting for smaller families. 

The falling numbers are due to the fact that Parsi couples have fewer children, fewer Parsi adults than in the general 
population are attracted to the institution of matrimony, and there is a high rate of infertility. 

Women of the community are educated and work as well, and since they are the inevitable caregivers, they are 
reluctant to add to their burdens by becoming baby producing machines. There are legitimate economic and social reasons 
why couples want to limit the size of their families. Even wealthy couples may not want to have large families — that 
is a personal choice they have to make/made The community’s fatwa, albeit unofficial, against inter-faith marriages has 
held good for over a thousand years. The rigid stand to not allow the children of interfaith marriages to be Zoroastrians. 
Zoroastrian women (not men) who marry outside the faith too are cast off. 

According to a Tata Institute of Social Sciences survey, another reason for the fall in numbers is that many Parsi 
adults don’t wish to marry. That is a fact, and again it’s a personal choice. If you are happy, comfortable and financially 
secure being single, why marry? 

Emigration is yet another reason. Hordes of Parsis have left India and settled abroad, mostly in the West, preferring 
that way of life. The Jiyo Parsi scheme is primarily about paying for in-vitro fertilisation for couples who have trouble 
conceiving and don't have the money to pay for the treatment (a couple earning Rs 10 lakh annually will get 100 per cent 
coverage, Rs 10-15 lakh 75 per cent and 15.20 lakh will get 50 per cent coverage). In addition, Parsi boys and girls of 
marriageable age with treatable infertility get paid Rs 25,000-Rs 30,000 for the treatment. More money is earmarked for 


‘advocacy’ and administration costs. 
THE SIDD!I PEOPLE 


Even though it is well-documented that Africans gave birth to the world, it is generally 
or Sheedi people, who are descendants of the Bantu people of Southeastern Africa, have lived 


little known that the Siddi 
in rural India and parts of 
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Pakistan for the last 600 years. The Siddi arrived to the aforementioned regions under orders from Arab and Portuguese 
merchants to work as slave labourers. And today, the Siddi community is numbered around 20,000 to 55,000 persons across 
the region with the majority of them being Sufi Muslims. There are also practicing Hindus and Roman Catholics as well 
among the number. The areas Siddis dwell in are Karnataka, Gujarat, and Hyderabad in India and Makran and Karachi 
in Pakistan, although they can be found throughout both countries in varying number. 


VILLAGE STRUCTURE AND UNITY 


About three-fourths of India’s people live in some 500,000 villages, where India’s most basic business—agriculture 
takes place. Most villages have fewer than 1,000 inhabitants, but some have as many as 5,000 people. Indian villages are 
often quite complex and are not isolated socially or economically. Most villages include a multiplicity of economic, caste, 
kinship, occupational, and even religious groups linked vertically within each settlement. Residents typically range from 
priests and cultivators to merchants, artisans, and laborers. Various crucial horizontal linkages connect each village with 
many others and with urban areas both near and far. In daily life and at colorful festivals and rituals, members of various 
groups provide essential goods and services for one another. 


Traditionally, villages often recognized a headman and a panchayat, a council composed of important local men. 
Usually, disputes were adjudicated within the village, with infrequent recourse to the police or courts. Today, the government 
supports an elective panchayat and headman system, which is distinct from the traditional system, and, in many cases, 
mandates the inclusion of members who are women or very low caste. According to a schedule rotating every few years, 
the head of the council of a certain percentage of villages must be a woman or a Dalit. State and federal government 
regulations increasingly intrude into village life, diminishing traditional systems of authority. Further, dissent and 
competitiveness seem to have increased in many parts of rural India as a result of the expanding involvement of villagers 


with the wider world via travel, work, education, and television, and increased pressure on land and resources as village 


populations grow. 


DIVERSITY: BENEFITS AND CHALLENGES 


Indian society is divided in many identity groups because of having different languages, religions, castes and 
multicultural characteristics. From ancient times this diversity of Indian society has been pictured as a basic feature because 
in spite of this diversity, a sense of unity has been present in it. But, as the Indian society passed through different phases of 
development and became more and more complex, many challenges emerged because of its diversity. In fact, this challenge 
became more serious when the feeling of mutual co-existence became weaker and local and specific identity became more 


dominant. The benefits and challenges rising from the diversity of Indian society can be analysed through these points. 
1. GEOGRAPHICAL DIVERSITY 


Geographical diversity of India has given way to many opportunities and possibilities of development. Natural 
resources are the basis of the economic growth of a country. In this context the peninsular regions of India are full of mineral 
resources, whereas the rivers of the hilly north region are full of water resources. In the Western Ghats, woods, spices, tea, 
rubber and cash crops are grown in plenty, because of geographical diversity. In desert areas, there are possibilities of solar- 
energy, wind energy and geo thermal energy. It is because of the geographical diversity of India that different cultures and 
civilizations developed here. Different life styles developed in hilly areas, deserts, plains and coastal areas. Geographical 
diversity of India makes it a centre of attraction for tourists. “Incredible India”, a programme started by the government 
of India, gives a glimpse of this. The presence of sea ports is helpful in connecting it to the rest of the world. Thus, with 
the geographical diversity, India looks like a unit. 

But, this geographical diversity of India poses many challenges before the Indian Society. In Indian society, divided 
in specific geographical areas, trends like regionalism keep on emerging which become the cause of crisis before the unity 
and integrity of the nation. In the same way, the safety of northern hilly regions and coastal areas always remains a serious 
question for national security. As a result of this geographical diversity there are the situations of developmental imbalances 


among states. 


2. RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY 


India is a nation having many religions where the followers of different religion live with the feeling of co-existence. 
This shows the secular nature of Indian society. Different religions have played their parts in the development of Indian 
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society. This plurality of religion has developed a life style based on tolerance. Thi rengpous aiveniiiy has developed 
openness, innovation, and collective developmental patterns. But, often this religious diversity of India becomes the cause 
of social tension, hatred and conflict. India has a long history of communal riots, which weakens the feeling of one nation, 
Religious superstition, evils etc., prevalent in the Indian society point out towards the problematic aspects of the religious 
diversity. In India different religions have different problems. Muslim society is lagging behind socially and economically. 
The Pars community is facing the problem of decreasing population. Religious conflicts regarding conversions are 


hindering the growth of Indian society. 


3. LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY 


Language plays an important role not only as a means of establishing social connections, but also as an indicator 
of cultural prosperity of a society. India has a tradition of rich literature, art and culture because of linguistic diversity, 
Linguistic diversity has developed cultural tolerance here. But, this diversity of languages became root cause of serious 
problem in India. This problem emerged as a demand for new states on the basis of languages after after Independence. 


4. ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


India has various ethnic groups which are symbols of its cultural prosperity. Because of this racial diversity people 
having different qualities and efficiency are playing their part in the development of the country. This has developed 
demographic diversity in India. But, this ethnic diversity becomes a hurdle in the social unification of India when some 
ethnic groups are excluded from the main stream of the nation, or when the feeling of superiority develops among some 
ethnic groups. Many ethnic groups of the north-eastern part of India claim that they are discriminated on the basis of race. 


5. CASTE DIVERSITY 


In India, diversity of castes has provided stability to Indian society. There has been mutual co-existence and synthesis 
among these castes. This diversity has developed a pluralistic and interdependent social structure. But the increasing 
casteism in India makes its negative aspect very clear. Due to this, caste identity has started dominating the national 
identity. Caste system has encouraged inequality, discrimination and exploitation in society. Today, because of the narrow 


issues like caste, a healthy political culture is not being developed. In fact, the caste system has presented a big challenge 
before social harmony. 


Unity and Diversity in India: 


- Unity connotes a sense of oneness a sense of we-ness. 


- Diversity, in broader sense, means collective differences, that is, differences which mark off one group of people from 
another. 


- It is estimated that there are 4635 communities found in India, out of which 751 are Scheduled Caste communities 
and 461 are Scheduled Tribe communities. 


History and Tradition of Unity 

During Ancient Regimes: 

- The notion of Chakravarti Raja and Aswamedh Yagna is indicative of political unity. 
- Many kings extended their empires to cover large geographical territories. 

During Medieval Age: 


- The muslim rule was a dominant factor in this age. 


- This was a period marked by conflict and tension as well as there is some type of cultural adaptation. 
- For example, Sufism influenced the hindus. 


- Akbar's Din-e-Ilahi was a mixture of many religions which promoted national integration. 
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Forms of Diversity in India 
Racial Diversity: 


i A race is a group of people with a set of distinctive physical features such as skin colour, type of nose, form of hair etc. 
Herbert Rislev had classified the people of India into seven racial types: 


G) Turko-lranian, (ii) Indo-Aryan, 
Gii) Seytho-Dravidian, (iv) Aryo-Dravidian, 
(vy) Mongolo-Dravidian, (vi) Mongoloid and 
(vii) Dravidian 

Linguistic Diversity: 


- There were 545 languages. However, most of them didn't have script. 


At present, there are 5 language families found in India: 


1. Andamanese 2. Austro-Asiatic 
3. Dravidian 4. Indo-Aryan (Dardic) 
5. Tibeto-Burman 


- Only 22 languages are listed in schedule 8 of the Constitution. 


These are Assamese, Bodo, Santhali, Dogri, Maithili, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Konkani, Malayalam, 
Manipuri, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


The above constitutionally-recognised languages belong to two distinct language families: 


1. Indo-Aryan 2. Dravidian 

- The languages of Indo-Aryan family are spoken by 75% of India's population while the languages of Dravidian family 
are spoken by 20%. 

Religious Diversity: 


In India, we find the followers of various faiths, particularly of Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Sikhism, Buddhism, 


Jainism, Zoroastrianism, among others. 


Hinduism is the dominant religion of India and next comes Islam which is practiced by around 14% of India's 
population. 


Also, every religion has different sects within itself. For example, followers of Islam are broadly divided into Shia and 
Sunni. Now, both Shia and Sunni are further divided into different sets. 

- Likewise, Hinduism has different types of worshippers such as Vaishnav, Shaivite, Shakta and Smarta. 

Caste Diversity: 

= Caste diversity is found in almost all religions of India. 

= For example, muslims are divided into classes of Ashraf and Azlaaf. 

Bonds of Unity in India: 

1 Geo-Political Unity 

2. Institution of Pilgrimage 

3. Tradition of Accommodation 

4. Tradition of Interdependence 

5. Village Structure and Unity 

Diversity: Benefits and Challenges 


Geographical diversity provides mineral resources and different life-styles etc. However, it tends to provoke feelings 
like regionalism which is a threat to national integration. 

= The religious diversity has developed openness, Innovation and collective developmental patterns. But, such diversity, 
sometimes, becomes the cause of social tension, hatred and conflict. 

Language acts as an indicator of cultural prosperity of a society. However, demands for new states were put forward on 
the basis of language. 

< Ethnic diversity plays a role in diversifying demography of India. But, this, sometimes, becomes a hurdle in the social 
unification of India. 

Caste diversity provides stability to Indian society. But, the caste system has encouraged inequality, discrimination and 
exploitation of people of lower castes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. WOMEN’s POSITION IN INDIA 


Women form an important social category. The basis of this 
category is not simply the biological entity but also the socio-cultural 
construct. Women as a social category cut across the boundary of caste, A 
class, race, estate etc. social groupings. 


The structural arrangement of the society provides women low 
position. They are economically exploited and discriminated, socially 
subjugated and politically rendered a powerless group in the society. 


The concept of women’s issues does not pertain to women alone § 
because it neither exclusively belongs to the domain of women nor > 
is it totally an outcome of injustices meted out to women by men. In |g 
our society, we find several instances in our religious traditions, which gay 
relegate women to an inferior status in comparison to men. 
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There are a series of women’s issues in terms of low access to productive resources, medical facilities, educational and 
employment opportunities and various other social and economic discriminations faced by them. 


Women's issues are thus perceived to be linked to social issues. These issues are especially focused on women’s 
unequal access to 
1) Productive resources, 
2) Decision-making bodies, 
3) Health care facilities, 


4) Education, 


5) Employment opportunities and social justice. 


In this respect, the study of women’s issues needs to be incorporated within the discussion of wider social issues, 
concerning the rights of underprivileged sections of socie 


system. It is because norms, values, customs and socialisat 
to form his/her attitudes and behavioral patterns. 


ty. Indeed, these issues are an outcome of the prevailing social 


ion processes govern each member of society, over generations 


2. FACTORS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF WoOnmMEN’s STATUS 


In modern Indian society Raja Ram Mohan Roy started a movement against this inequality and subjugation. The 
contact of Indian culture with that of the British also brought improvement in the status of women. The third factor in 
the improvement of women’s position was the influence of Mahatma Gandhi who induced women to Participate in the 
Freedom Movement. As a result of this retrieval of freedom, women in India have distinguished themselves as teachers, 


nurses, air-hostesses, booking clerks, receptionists, and doctors. ‘They are also participating in politics and administration. 
But, in spite of this amelioration in the status of women, 


would have to be fully removed in order to 


be judged by the place given to women in 


the evils of illiteracy, dowry, ignorance, and economic slavery 
give them their rightful place in Indian society. The worth of a civilization can 


the society. One of several factors that justify the greatness of India’s ancient 


culture is the honourable place granted to women. Later on, they were deprived of their rights of equality with men. 


ROLE OF WOMEN: HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Women in Vedic period had economic freedom. Some women were engaged in teaching work. Home was the place of 
production. Spinning and weaving of clothes were done at home. Women also helped their husbands in agricultural pursuits. 


Women rights were very much limited in inheriting property. A married daughter had no share in her father’s 
property but each spinster was entitled to one-fourth share of patrimony received by her brothers. 


In the religious field, wife enjoyed full rights and regularly participated in religious ceremonies with her husband. 


Religious ceremonies and sacrifices were performed jointly by the husband and the wife. Women even participated actively 
in religious discourses. There was no bar for women to read or study any of our sacred literature. 


Women often enjoyed prominent roles in politics. Megasthenes mentioned the Pandyawomen running the 
administration. The Satavahana queen, “Nayanika ruled the kingdom on/behalf of her minor son. So did Pravabati, 
daughter of Chandragupta II, on behalf of the minor Vakataka prince. A little after the Gupta period, queens used to 
rule in Kashmir, Orissa and Andhra. Princess Vijaybhattarika acted as the provincial ruler under the Chalukya King; 
Vikramaditya I. Women were provincial and village administrators in the Kannada region. 


Role of women in public life can be understood by the fact that women could shine as debaters in public assemblies. 
They usually occupied a prominent place in social gatherings but they were denied entry, into the “Sabh 


as” because these 
Places besides being used for taking political decisions were also used for gambling, 


drinking and such others purposes. 
While in Epic period, women enjoyed immense respect at home, in the later period of Dharmashashtras and Puranas 
because the status of women degraded significantly, many restrictions were put on them so they 


were not even expected 
to play any significant role in society. 


During Buddhist period women came to occupy a distinctly superior place in the religious field. Women were 
Permitted to become “Sanyasis”. Many women took a leading role in Buddhist monastic-life, women had their Sangha 
Called the Bhikshuni-Sangha, which was guided by the same rules and regulations as these of the monks. The Sangha 
Opened to them avenues of cultural activities and social service and ample opportunities for public life. Their political and 
economic status however remained unchanged. 
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The Medieval period (Period between 500 A.D. To 1500 A.D.) proved to be highly disappointing for the Indian 


. . , óa $ 
women, for their status further deteriorated during this period. Medieval India was not women’s age it is supposed to be 


the ‘dark age’ for them. 


1. Starus AND ROLE OF WOMEN IN MODERN INDIAN SOCIETY 

The modern period is considered to have begun with the onset of the 19th century. The British came to India in 1600 
A.D. For nearly 200 years in their East India Company incarnation there was no real effort made to address questions of 
social inequality or adi oppression. Social evils such as sati, suppression of widows, denial of the right to education and 
franchise for ii: and child marriage flourished unchecked. With the dawn of the 19th century an era of change began 
and it was during this period that many efforts were made both by the British rulers and progressive sections of Indian 
society to put an end to social evils. The Modern Age can be classified into two periods. These are: 


I. The British period (1800-1947). Il. The Period after Independence (1947- till date). 


As mentioned above status and role of women in any society are interrelated and vary with time. In line with this, the 
role of women in modern Indian society can be understood only after knowing the status enjoyed by women and change 
in the same in consecutive decades starting from the onset of the 19th century. The following points make an attempt to 


highlight the status of women in modern times. 


The British Period (1800-1947) 


> While in the-early history of India the women walked the earth as the equals of men. But, the foreign invasion, a 
thousand years ago, drove them into a long exile. They had to face men who neither spared life nor honour. And in 
adapting themselves to a changing environment they passed into Purdah and the burning pyre, into seclusion and 


the backyard of history. 


* Britain came into India bringing with it western thoughts and ideals. Western contact began to influence Indian 
thought. Men like Raja Rammohan Roy arose who took up the cause of women's reforms and emancipation. He 
fought for the abolition of Sati and the Brahmo Samaj, which he established, taught absolute equality of men and 
women. Many other reformers laboured for freeing women from the bonds and customs and conventions that 
hampered their growth physically and mentally. 

s Religious fundamentalists and traditionalists put up a stiff resistance to the law that outlawed the practice of sati by 
claiming that the British government had meddled with a custom sanctioned by religion. But, the voices of reason 
prevailed and the British government refused to withdraw the Act. However, a distinction was made between 
voluntary sati and forced sati. Also, the passage of this Act did not put an end to the practice of sati. 


> Because of the ban on widow marriage and lack of opportunities for education, women who were rescued from the 
practice of sati had to undergo a great deal of suffering. Many widows preferred to die, because life held no meaning 
for them. It was this plight of the young and tortured widows that moved West Bengal’s great reformer Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, who led the movement for lifting the ban on widow marriage. Due to his efforts, the Widow 
Remarriage Act of 1856 was passed. Though, there was no significant increase in the number of widow marriages, 
the passage of this Act paved the way for ending a longstanding oppressive custom. 


Jyotiba Phule, the great reformer from Maharashtra, dedicated his life for the cause of women. He started a school 
for girls in 1848 and in 1852 established the first school for Dalit girls. He also supported widow marriage and 


s 


started a home for protecting the children of widows. 

There were also a number of other progressive pieces of legislation during the British period, prominent among these 
being the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929. Many of the woes of women were rooted in child marriage. Leave 
alone child marriage, there were even infant marriages. The Act of 1929 fixed the minimum age at marriage for girls 
as 14 years and for boys as 18 years. Harbil Das Sarda took the initiative in leading the campaign for increasing the 
age at marriage and in recognition of his role the Act also came to be known as the Sarda Act. Today the minimum 
age of marriage for a woman is 18 and for a man 21 years. These changes were brought about by the Child Marriage 


> 


Restraint (Amendment) Act, which was passed in 1976. 

The pre-independence era of the 20th century was also remarkable for one more reason. The large-scale participation 
of women in the freedom movement both as visible and invisible freedom fighters was a standing testimony not only 
to their courage but also their capacities. Gandhi ji, under whose leadership women participated in the nationalist 
movement opposed such practices as child marriage and dowry. ‘Swaraj without social reform was not a meaningful 


proposition’ was Gandhi's view. 


+ 
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A Gandhi ji worked a revolution in women’s hearts as he had wrought it in the hearts of men. His ahimsa and concept 
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t hiš advanced women to their present status rather than any other single factor. The yearning for freedom could not 
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be the sole monopoly of men. And the yearning was strong. Indian women plunged into the freedom fight with all the 
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Y holeheartedness and perhaps with greater courage than men. Political freedom meant social and economic freedom too. 
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The Period after Independence 

‘ > Once the freedom’s battle has been won. Women started coming in the forefront role in every field. Mrs. Sarojini 
l Naidu led the way as always and in her wake followed a brilliant galaxy—Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit and host of others, as worthy of the highest honour or the greatest responsibility as any man today. 


Post-independence the Constitution of India laid the foundation for creating a social order where men and women 
are treated as equals. While Article 14 of the Indian Constitution conferred equal rights and opportunities on 
t men and women. Article 15(1) prohibited discrimination against any citizen on grounds of sex. The Constitution, 
4 through Article 15 (3) also lay down that the state can make special provision for women. According to Article 16 


(2) no citizen shall be discriminated against in respect of any employment in office under the state. The Directive 
Principles of State Policy prescribed that: 


“% 


(i) Men and women equally have the right to adequate means of livelihood. 


ir, (ii) There is provision of equal pay for equal work for both men and women. 


Ur (iii) The health and strength of women workers cannot be abused. 
‘g (iv) Provisions are made for securing just and humane conditions of work and for maternity. 

s In the modern times, Indian women were given constitutional liberties and rights such as freedom of expression and 
k equality, as well as right to vote and get education. But still today, we are fighting for crisis such as dowry, female- 


infanticide, sex selective abortions, health, domestic violence, malnutrition, sexual exploitation, molestation, rape 
lg and even murder. 


a 


+ Today, the centre of production is located outside the family, economic conditions demand participation of women 
with men in the production process. This has enhanced the status of women in the family as well as the society. 


However, the real position is that a large majority of women in the villages or women of low caste still suffers from 
(a injustice and inequalities. 


It is in light of these socio-political realities that the role of women in Indian society is studied. 


2. MULTIDIMENSIONAL ROLE OF WOMEN 


p Traditional Role 

j Irrespective of social class, there is widespread commitment to the notion that a woman’s job must not interfere or 
Wis compete with her primary role of wife and mother. Family has a central role as an instrument of bringing up the children, 
ig personality development and social control. In fact, women as mothers not only bring the children up in their early stages and 


secure their existence, but also they are the first teacher of their children. They develop social values, behaviours and beliefs 
among their children. They prevent their children from being diverted and develop among them the healthy human values of life. 


p Many changes have taken place with respect to social life of Indian women. The ‘new life’ in city has altered the 
y family relations. Social life of women has been altered because the husband and wife have begun to share a common social 
life which was not found in traditional family. Attitude towards segregation of sexes has also been changing. Co-education 
has created an Opportunity for intermixing of boys and girls. 


j l ‘The status of women and their social relationship as necessitated by the new social, political and economic organisation 
j 1n society has come out through the routine factors of social change. Undoubtedly in the period before 1947 there was a 
considerable change in thinking, outlook and value of Indian women. Subsequently Indian women have gradually moved 
iv towards self-reliance and independence. The status of Indian women through the ages has been changing and the status, 

which was lost during the middle ages and earlier parts of 19th century, has been regained somewhat. It appears that the 
Status of women has gone high in India and accordingly their role has also expanded. 


P Role of Women in Politics 


¥ l The role and status of women in the society are interrelated. Starting from the ancient society the role of women 
; in the social change and making of the society has been based on the status enjoyed by women in that period of time 
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Background 

Participation of women who constitute almost 50% of our total population in politics and public life is very much 
negligible in India. We find only a negligible number of women in prestigious positions like those of Central and State 
cabinet ministers, governors, secretaries and legal advisers to the governments, ambassadors to other countries, IPS, IAS, 


IFS officers, judges in courts, mayors of big cities, office bearers of all-India parties, etc. No political party of India has 


given position to women in accordance with their number in the total population. In some areas seats are reserved for 


women as we find in Gram Panchayat, zila Panchayat, University Student’s Union, etc. Even in these areas women have 


not constituted themselves into a “pressure group “. Hence, in our political life, we have caste lobbies, linguistic lobbies, 


capitalist lobbies, minority lobby, etc. but we do not have “-women lobby” to bring pressure on the government. 


ae Co tion on Elimination o iscrimination against Women 
a _ UN. Conventio mination of All forms of Discrimination aga h 


Democratic thinkers have in general linked liberty to the people by the p 
Elimination of All forms of Discrimination against Women, which is considere 
being in 1979. This treaty upholds the following rights of women: 


rocess of political participation. The U.N. Convention on 
d as the Human Rights Bill of Women came into 


e Their right to vote in all general elections and referendums and to be elected to general assemblies, 
e Their right to participate in the formulation and implementation of governmental policies and to hold public offices and, 
e Their right to participate in non-governmental and socio-political organisations. 


Not only in the legislative bodies but also within the framework of the political parties, the participation of women 
is very poor. Political parties are still male-dominated and unwilling to give sufficient representation to women. 


Economic Survey on Women’s Representation 


> The Economic Survey for 2017-18 called for more representation of women in decision making process in the 
country, saying their political participation has been low despite them accounting for 49 per cent of the population. 


+ As per the survey 2017-18 factors such as domestic responsibilities, prevailing cultural attitudes regarding roles of 
women in society and lack of support from family were among main reasons that prevented them from entering 
politics. 

s The survey also highlighted that there are developing countries like Rwanda which has more than 60 per cent women 


representatives in Parliament in 2017. 


s Countries like Egypt, India, Brazil, Malaysia, Japan, Sri Lanka and Thailand have less than 15 per cent representation 


of women in Parliament. 
When data for survey were collected, out of the total 4,118 MLAs across the country, only 9 per cent were women. 


In India, between 2010 and 2017 women’s share rose 1 percentage point in its Lower House (Lok Sabha). Lack of 
confidence and finance were the other major deterring factors that prevented women from entering politics. 


Role and Participation 
In the Indian National Movement, many women under the banners of a few women’s organisation started to 

contribute for the cause of freedom of the country. Then, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, Indian women began 

to enter the open field of politics. In the Non Cooperation Movement of 1921 and the Civil Disobedience Movement 
of 1930, new techniques like picketing and boycotting of foreign goods, liquor shops and non-cooperation in various 
governmental activities were used, in these methods women participated significantly. 

% Mahatma Gandhi had immense faith in the women’s inner strength and their moral appeal. In various non-violent 
agitations not only the upper class urban women but also simple unsophisticated rural women assumed leadership 
at a number of occassions. Women organised themselves into groups and were willing to join processions, face police 
firing and go to prison. They broke the salt law, picketed shops selling liquor and boycotted foreign manufactured 
cloths. There were also women who joined revolutionary group and helped in editing and distributing banned 
newspapers and even manufacturing bombs. The independence movement brought the two streams of politically 
involved womenfolk together, the elite and the masses; both participated in the struggles for independence. 


% Prior to independence, when the elections were held in 1946 for constitutional assembly, many prominent women 
of Indian like Sarojini Naidu, Hansa Meheta, Renuka Rai and others were elected. In the first general election held 
in 1952, several women contested for the Lok Sabha. 
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r In post-independent India, the constitution of free India has guaranteed all its citizens justice, liberty, equality and 

dignity through several provisions like documents of fundamental rights and directive principles. The framers of 
the constitution realized that a true democracy requires not only equality but also justice. This notio 


the Indian constitution, which not only grants equality to women but also empowers the state to adop 
positive discrimination in favor of women for neutralizin 
disadvantages faced by them. 


n resulted in 
t measures of 
g the cumulative socio- economic, educational and political 


+ After independence more women have joined different political parties. Some of them have captured seats of power 
as Chief Ministers, Cabinet Ministers, Deputy Ministers and Ministers of States. Now all the political parties have a 
womans cell or wing and some women leaders are in the position of president or secretary of party. Women of different 
parties are actively participating in campaigning and organising meetings at the time of elections. The families are 
always helping women to have a smooth entry in politics. Now politics is not the exclusive domain of men. 


Manishankar Aiyar Committee 


The Government of India has made attempts at finding out drawbacks in operation of PRIs through a number of committees, 


workshops and seminars, etc., to ensure better functioning by adequate funds, proper power devolution mechanism and increased 
participation of the people, etc. One of such efforts, was the constitution of an expert committee under the chairmanship of Shri 
Mani Shankar Aiyar in the Ministry of Panchayat Raj in August, 2012, which has submitted its report in April, 2013 entitled 
Towards Holistic Panchayat Raj. 


The basic objective of the committee was to examine how the PRIs might be leveraged to secure more efficient delivery of public 
goods and services. 


+ | While the pace of increase in Participation of women in politics even at the top level has been slow but it has been 
certainly positive. In the 16th Lok Sabha, out of 543 MPs elected, 62 were women, which accounted for a little 
over 11% of total seats. In the 17th Lok Sabha, 78 MPs are women which makes a little over 14% of the total seats. 
This is the highest number of women MPs elected to the Lok Sabha in the history of the country. Similarly in the 
Rajya Sabha, of the total 245 members, 59 MPs are women. 


At State Level 


There is no single reason why there should be fewer women at the state level in Indian politics. But, by and large, 
we have found that political parties are reluctant to give tickets and there is also a lack of interest on the part of women. 


In UP, a record 38 women were elected to the 403-member legislative assembly. In Punjab only six made it to the 
117-strong house. Five women have been elected in Uttarakhand’s 70-strong assembly, Manipur and Goa boast of two 
women each in their 60-member and 40-member assemblies respectively. Nevertheless, the past decade has seen increased 


participation of women in the electoral process—whether as contestants or voters. In fact, in the assembly elections in UP, 
Uttarakhand and Punjab, more women voted than men. 


Women’s Representation in State Legislatures of India . 


States Year of Elections Total Seats | Elected Women Percentage (%) 
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In Panchayati Raj Institutions 


In 1992, when the 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendments introduced local self-governance, it was an unparalleled 
step to consciously empower women as decision-makers with 1/3rd of the seats reserved for women. Today, 14 states have 
50%-58% representation of women in Panchayati Raj Institutions. Jharkhand leads the way with 58%, closely followed 
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Law has empowered women. When law has given them rights, the 


developed in panchayats in which the husbands of women sarpanchs no 
de facto ‘sarpanch’ or ‘gram pradhan’ while the elected wom 


y should also get an opportunity. There is a culture 
t only exercise undue influence but also act as the 


an is only called for her signatures on official documents. 
These de facto sarpanchs call themselves as Sarpanch P 


© 


ati and act as the one who was elected. This culture needs to 


women in Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs). 
In this regard efforts are due for leadership roles for elected 


village representatives to alleviate poverty and promote education and 


be ended as it defeats the very purpose of reserving seats for 


send a message of women’s participation in politics not merely their 
representation on paper. 


i WY 
Recognising the significance of roles of women in decision- AAA% fie Ve 
making process in the society is critical to strengthen women’s agencies 
for building a progressive society with equality of opportunities among 
all citizens. The importance of more women political participation , 
cannot be stressed more. While there has been substantial representation 


of women at local government levels but that varies from state to | 
state. 


oors \THE BEST THING 


Role of Women in Agricultural Sector 


Agriculture in Indian society is not merely the center of economic activities rather it is a social reality and a specific 
way of life which has participation of women, more than any other sector. According to the report of Food and Agricultural 
organization 2011, women farmers number more than one fourth of the total farmer’s population in the world. In the 
developing countries, 43 percent of the agricultural labourers are women. Of this, in the Asian countries, more than 50 
percent women are indulged in agriculture and other activities related to it. Despite this, women have no access to the 
assets, goods and services related to agriculture. If women, like men, are able to get productive resources easily and in time, 


the agricultural productivity can increase by 20 to 30 percent. In the same way, the increase in production can result in the 
12 to 17 percent decline in the starving population of the world. 


‘There is another aspect of the analysis which points out to the important role but weaker position of women in 
agricultural sector. Men have the land rights in their name. They can sell the land as well as agricultural products due to 
which they have the control over the family income. Thus, women farmers do not get finance /debt easily as they are not 
the legal owners of the lands i.e., they do not have control over income. Only 11 percent of women have possession over 
land. Moreover, with increasing trend of migration towards cities in search of jobs most of the responsibility has fallen on 
women. But, these small and marginal women farmers do not have adequate resources for income generation. 


Keeping these facts in mind and appreciating the role of women in agriculture, Dr. Swaminathan had proposed 
to present a bill, in parliament, for the female farmers by giving them surety of water, credit and availability of resources. 


Feminisation of Agriculture 


In the rural Indian Society, women are responsible to take care of agriculture and cattle along with bringing up their 
children and doing other domestic activities. Sowing of the seeds, cutting of the crops, taking the milk out of the cattle, 
all these are the responsibilities of women. In spite of their important roles women are neither paid for it nor do they get 
proper recognition. The reality is that their activities are not even counted. 


Men are out in the cities for jobs that are all weather and more remunerative, women are left in the village with 
responsibility of managing the daily family expenditure, women agricultural labourers get comparatively less wage and they 
don't have any other skill that fetches money for the family than agriculture, all these factors have led to a phenomenon 
called feminisation of agriculture. 


Role of Women in Educational Sector 


According to the survey of the Human Resource Development Ministry’s agency NEUPA, the noeg of female 
teachers in primary schools is constantly increasing. There are about 58 pai iiaii from elass tat to ji tf the country, 
45 percent of them are women. According to the survey, role of women in child care and upbringing is still important. It 
is noticeable that in the secondary and higher secondary education, the number of women is very less. In fact, women are 


not considered to be capable for higher education. In a way feminization of only the primary education has happened. 
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Advantages of Female Education 


< Women education in India plays a very important role R 
in the overall development of the country. It helps not © ea fe D a> a 
only in the development of half of the human resources 
but also in improving the quality of life at home and 
outside. 


< Educated women not only tend to promote the 
education of their girl children but also can provide 


better guidance to all their children. 


< Once, well educated and properly trained as teachers women can significantly contribute in raising the quality of 
learning in India as they are considered naturally good at pedagogy. 

s Also, teaching as a job is considered to be most suitable for women, given the socio-cultural realities in India. 

< Moreover, educated women can also help in the reduction of infant mortality rate and growth of the population, 


Education is the milestone of women empowerment because it enables them to respond to challenges, to confront 
their traditional role and change their life. 


% 


So we can't neglect the importance of education in reference to women empowerment as India is poised to become 
a superpower, a developed country by 2030. 


Role of Women in the Indian Economy 


Women play a dominant role in the Indian economy, undertaking a wide range of economic activities including 
farm operations and powering a high savings rate. Most women in India work and contribute to the economy in one form 
or another, but much of their work is not documented, or accounted for in official statistics. Women plough fields and 
harvest crops while working on farms; women weave and make handicrafts while working in household industries; women 
sell food and gather wood while working in the informal sector. Additionally, women are traditionally responsible for the 
daily household chores (e.g. cooking, fetching water and looking after children). 


More women may be involved in undocumented or ‘disguised’ wage work than in the formal labour force. It is 
estimated that over 90 per cent of women workers are involved in the informal sector and not included in official statistics. 
The informal sector includes jobs such as domestic servants, small traders, artisans, or labourers on a family farm. Most 
of these jobs are unskilled, low paying, and do not provide benefits to the worker. Although, such jobs are supposed to 
be recorded in the census, under-counting is likely because the boundaries between these activities and other forms of 


household work done by women are often clouded. Thus, the actual labour force Participation rate for women is likely to 
be higher than that which can be calculated from available data. 


The contribution of Indian women is neither appropriately accounted, nor our policy-makers have appreciated the 


importance of women for sustainable development of the economy. Due to un-calibrated process of globalisation, woman 


in general has been affected in terms of loss of livelihood, dignity, status and even nutrition, but the women from socially 


and economically deprived sections of the society are the worst and even doubly affected than others. 
Feminisation of Poverty 


The majority of the 1.5 billion people living on 1 dollar a day or less are women. In addition, the gap between 
women and men caught in the cycle of poverty has continued to widen in the past decade, a phenomenon commonly 
referred to as “the feminization of poverty”. The “feminization of poverty” is an idea that dates back to the 1970s. It is a 
change in poverty levels that is biased against women or female-headed households. More specifically, it is an increase in 
the difference in poverty levels between women and men, or between households headed by females on the one hand, and 
those headed by males or couples on the other. The term can also be used to mean an increase in poverty due to gender 


inequalities, though we prefer to call this the feminization of the causes of poverty. 

The precise definition of the feminization of poverty depends on two subsidiary questions: what is poverty? And 
what is feminization? Poverty is a lack of resources, capabilities or freedoms that are commonly called the dimensions of 
poverty. The term “feminization” can be used to indicate a gender-biased change in any of these dimensions. Feminization 
is an action, a process of becoming more feminine. In this case, “feminine” means “more common or intense among women 
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or female-headed households”. Because it implies change, the feminization of po 
revalence of higher levels of poverty among women or female- headed househol 


“higher level of poverty” is a state. Feminization is a relative concept based on a co 
households headed by them. 


verty should not be confused with the 
ds. Feminization is a process, whereas a 


mparison of women and men, including 


A host of studies suggest that putting earnings in women’s hands is the intelligent thing to do to speed up development 
and the process of overcoming poverty. Women usually reinvest a much higher portion in their families and communities 


than men, spreading wealth beyond themselves. This could be one reason why countries with greater gender equality tend 
to have lower poverty rates. 


The economic empowerment of women is a prerequisite for sustainable development, pro-poor growth and the 
achievement of all the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). Gender equality and empowered women are catalysts for 


multiplying development efforts. Investments in gender equality yield the highest returns of all development investments. 


Increasing the role of women in the economy is part of the solution to the financial and economic crisis and critical 
for economic resilience and growth. Women’s economic participation and empowerment are fundamental to strengthening 
women's rights and enabling women to have control over their lives and exert influence in society. It is about creating just 
and equitable societies. Women often face discrimination and persistent gender inequalities, with some women experiencing 
multiple discrimination and exclusion because of factors such as ethnicity or caste. With more women participating in the 
process of production and being duly remunerated, it is not only essential for the national development but also inevitable 
in asserting the status of women in society and making the society as a whole healthier. 


Role of women in Indian Society has been very diverse and multi-dimensional. They have made the society 
prosperous, happy and progressive by their talent, ability and efficiency, both inside and outside their houses. From the 
domestic sphere of the society - where women have been known for their efficient working as a mother, sister or a working 


woman - to the question of participation in politics, economy or giving direction to the social reform programs, women 
are nowhere less active than men in the present society. 


CHALLENGES FACED BY WOMEN 


Life for the upper class women, educated women is different but no better. Despite their qualifications, what acts 
against them is a threat to their security while working outside their homes, travelling to universities and colleges. 


Right from jilted lovers seeking to teach their beloved a lesson for rejecting them through extreme means like acid 
attacks and rape, to men on the streets treating women with contempt through harassment and molestation for stepping 


out and holding equal positions — the story follows a similar narrative almost everywhere across the length and breadth 
of the country. 


1. CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN 


Crime against women is an ever-increasing problem. This problem has been growing more and more acute in India 
during the recent years. Crimes against women include violence against women, rape, molestation, dowry harassment, wife- 
battering, kidnapping, female children being sold to brothel homes, forcible embracement, forcible religious conversion, 
cheating young women with a promise to marry them or fetch them a job and various types of sexual harassments and 
abuse of women including eve teasing. 


f 


| Women, Peace and Security Index 


¢ The Georgetown University’s Institute for Women, Peace and Security (GIWPS) has released its second report on Women, | 
Peace, and Security Index. 

¢ The new 2019 report ranks 167 countries for women based on three indicators - inclusion, justice and security. In total the 
report uses 11 sub indicators combined in these three categories to see which countries are better for women. | 

+ Countries that are least likely to be safe for women include Yemen, Afghanistan, Syria, Pakistan, South Sudan, and Iraq | 
(ranked form 167 to 162). 

| Takeaways for India 

. India on the whole is ranked at 133 out of 167 countries with an index score of 0.625. 

. According to the study, the southern states of India are better for women. Whereas the worst performing states lie in the belt 
from the north to the centre, from Rajasthan to Assam. Kerala ranks as the best state in the country and is regarded for its 
story of human development but that has not translated into women's employment, highlights the report. 
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Thomson Reuters | 


eth. gid y . mse ela fat according to a study by the 
Earlier in 2018, India was ranked world’s most dangerous place for women g y by 


Foundation — the philanthropic arm of Reuters media company. aie aE 


2. VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

(i) Violence is almost Universal: Most societies exhibit violence in one way or another. Violence against men or Women 
is a social problem because; a large number of people are affected by it almost every day. Pace ee us is affected in 
countless ways by the climate of violence. Violence disrupts society. Every society creates institutions designed to 
achieve certain ends, Violence cuts short normal institutional functions. Every act of violence, from assault to armed 


revolution, detracts to some degree from the authority normally vested in society. 


(ii) The records on violence against women are replete with incidents of abduction, rape, murder, and torture of women. 
But, regretfully, female victims of violence have not been given much attention in the literature on social problems 


or in the literature on criminal violence. 


(iti) Violence against Women within and outside Family: In a male dominated society like India, violence against 


women is unfortunately increasing at an alarming rate. Such violence can be grouped into two categories: 


(a) Violence against Women within the Family or Domestic Violence: Women are often subject to violence 
within the family, a place which is expected to protect their dignity and assure their safety. This type of violence 
includes crimes such as — dowry related harassments which sometimes results in death of the victim, wife- 
battering, marital rape, sexual abuse of female children and women, deprivation of sufficient food to female 
members, committing incestuous offences, inducing female members of the family to resort to sex-trade, female 


genital mutilation, abusing female servants of the family, and so on. 


(b) Violence against Women outside the Family or Social Violence: Kidnapping, raping and murdering women 
are very serious offences. The society at large itself is to be blamed for many types of violence that are committed 


against women especially outside the family. 


(c) Honour Killing: Honor killing, most often, the murder of a woman or girl by male family members. The 
killers justify their actions by claiming that the victim has brought dishonor upon the family name or prestige. 
In patriarchal societies, the activities of girls and women are closely monitored. The maintenance of a woman's 
virginity and “sexual purity” are considered to be the responsibility of male relatives—first her father and 
brothers and then her husband. Victims of honor killings usually are alleged to have engaged in “sexually 
immoral” actions, ranging from openly conversing with men who are not related to them to having sex outside 
of marriage (even if they are the victims of rape or sexual assault). However, a woman can be targeted for murder 
fora variety of other reasons, including refusing to enter into an arranged Marriage or seeking a divorce or 
separation—even from an abusive husband. The mere suspicion that a woman has acted in a manner that could 
damage her family’s name may trigger an attack; these assumptions are generally based on men’s feelings and 
perceptions rather than on objective truth. Ironically, female relatives often defend the killings and occasionally 


help set them up. 

Although such crimes are widely suspected to be underreported, the United Nations Population Fund estimates 
that as many as 5,000 women are killed annually for reasons of honor. These crimes take place throughout the world 
and are not limited to one specific religion or faith. However, they have rather significantly and consistently occurred 
in various parts of the Middle East and South Asia, with nearly half of all honor killings occurring in India and 
Pakistan. 

In this regard SC held that when two adults marry out of their volition, they choose their path; they consummate 
their relationship; they feel that it is their goal and they have the right to do so any kind of torture or torment or ill- 
treatment in the name of honour that tantamount to atrophy of choice of an individual relating to love and marriage by 
any assembly, whatsoever nomenclature it assumes, is illegal and cannot be allowed a moment of existence. 

It further said that when two adults consensually choose each other as life Partners, it is a manifestation of their 
choice which is recognized under Articles 19 and 21 of the Constitution. Class honour, howsoever perceived, cannot 
smother the choice of an individual which he or she is entitled to enjoy under our compassionate Constitution. Honour 
crime is the genus and honour killing is the species, although a dangerous facet of it. 
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3. GENDER-BASED DISCRIMINATION 


Gender discrimination refers to “the practice whereby one sex is given preferential treatment over the others. The 


practice of giving social importance to the biological differences between men and women is present everywhere. In some 


societies, these differences are very much pronounced while in others, they are given less importance. Even the Indian 
society is not an exception to this. 


In comparison with some other social problems, “gender discrimination!’ does not “appear” to be a serious problem 


in India. It appears to be so because; it has not been made a very big social issue so far. But in reality, it has weakened the 
strength of the female community of India. There can be different facets of the practice of Gender Discrimination. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(ii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


è 


Discrimination in Socialisation: In our socialisation process female children have remained victims of discrimination. 
In the Indian social context, even today male children are preferred over female children. Male preference and female 
negligence has almost become a working policy especially in the rural areas. Hence, female children are subject to 


discriminatory treatment right from their birth or even before the birth as there are cases of female foeticide. Under 
which female embryo is killed before becoming life. 


While less rampant today, the cases of female infanticide are also in point and paint a sad picture of treatment of 
girl child in Indian society. 


Discrimination between male and female children is made in matters relating to food, dress, health, education, 


domestic work etc. The policy of male preference and female negligence has led to what is known as “female 
disadvantages “. 


Male children are given importance because — males are wanted during their old age to offer protection, males have 
greater scope than women and occupational avenues are also wider for males than for females. 


Discrimination in the Distribution of Power and Work: Most of the Indian families are patriarchal. Hence, the 
philosophy of equality of sex is not acceptable to them. Domestic works such as — cooking, looking after the children, 
washing clothes and vessels, keeping the house neat and clean, looking after the domesticated animals, serving 
family members like a nurse on all days and especially when they fall sick, etc., are branded as “women’s work”. Very 


rarely men do these works. Not only that these works are categorised in certain way they considered as lesser when 
compared with activities that fetch money. 


Women’s Health is Ignored: Women suffer from some distinctive health problems from which men are free. Women 
have to undergo the distinctive biological process of pregnancy, or child-bearing, delivering, nursing, feeding, child- 
caring or rearing etc. These are their maternal functions. But the insistence on the family planning has posed many 


health hazards. 


‘The use of contraceptives, Copper-J, sterilisation, abortion and hormonal drugs has an adverse effect on health. 
Those who make use of them suffer from problems such as bodily weakness, bloodlessness, high bleeding, fatness, 
problems in uterus, discomfort in breast, chronic back pain, etc. These problems may be normal with use of such 
methods but ignoring it is what ails women. 


Decline in the Female Population: Normally, in the population of any country, male- female ratio remains more 


or less the same, that is, 50:50. In India as the census reports reveal female population has been steadily declining 
ever since 1901 with only small increase in recent decades. 


It is for this reason the point whether the womenfolk in India represent a “declining sex ratio” is raised. According 
to 2001 Census, there is a deficit of 35 million women as compared to 3 million in 1901. For every 1000 men, we 
have only 940 women at present (according to census 2011) as against 972 women in 1901. 


The male preference has led to the abuse of technology. Thousands of “unwanted female” children are killed at the 
stage of foetus itself. It is said that in India, out of 12 million female children born every year, around 25% of them 
die before they attain the age of 15. Of the children who die every year, about 3 lakh female children, that is, more 
than the number of male children, die for one or the other reason. Of the children which die every year in India, 
the 6th child dies due to gender discrimination. 


Gender Discrimination in Occupations and Public Life: Women workers are paid less than the male workers 


for the same type of work. Much labour is extracted from women by giving them very minimum wages. In matters 
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also men are given priority. 
The Gender Pay Gap is shrinking in India in recent times. As per the data from a report of Ministry of Statistics 
and Programme Implementation, Women in India earn less than men even if they have the same educational 


qualifications. 

In urban areas, a woman with a graduate degree gets paid Rs 690.68 per day in the transport and storage sector 
while a man gets 30% more at Rs 902.45. In agriculture, an illiterate woman worker in rural India receives Rs 88.2 
per day while an illiterate man receives Rs 128.52, which is 45% more. 

However, there are some sectors in which women get paid more than men, although by smaller margins. In the 
construction sector in rural areas, for instance, women (irrespective of the level of education) are paid Rs 322 on 
average per day while men are paid Rs 279.15, which is Rs 43 or 13% less. 


4. PROBLEMS OF FEMALE EDUCATION 
Social reformers and social thinkers believe that in a nation like India giving education to women in as large a 


number as possible can prove to be a panacea for many of the problems of women. 


G) The girls in the past have faced discouragement and to some extent they do even today, for going for higher education 


or even basic education and also for professional and technical education. 


(ii) There are regional imbalances also. In states like Kerala, Karnataka and Maharashtra, female education is encouraged 
and given almost equal importance. Whereas in states like Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh etc. education of girls is 
neglected even today. 


(iii) Increasing drop-out numbers of female children from schools is another problem. Though female children are getting 
admitted to primary, middle and high schools in a substantial number, many of them drop out of the school in the 
middle without completing the course. 


(iv) Complete awareness is not there among people regarding female education is evident by the fact that even in the 
matter of admitting children to school at different level female children are discriminated against. This is also 
demonstrated in the following table which shows number of female enrolments per 100 male enrollments at different 
stages. 


(v) Itisa matter of great concern that still so many people in India cannot even read and write. The numbers of children 
who do not get education especially in the rural areas are still high. Though the government has made a law that 
every child under the age of 14 should get free education, the problem of illiteracy is still at large. Considering the 
female literacy rate in India, it is lower than the male literacy rate as many parents do not allow their female children 
to go to schools. They get married off at a young age instead. 


Though child marriage has been lowered to very low levels, it still happens. Many families, especially in rural areas 
believe that having a male child is better than having a baby girl. So the male child gets all the benefits. Today, the female 
literacy levels according to the Literacy Rate 2011 census are 65.46% where the male literacy rate is over 80%. 
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5. EMPLOYMENT CHALLENGES OF WOMEN 


In the economic field the situation is such that majority of women who are ready to work are not finding suitable 


work to their satisfaction. Those who are in the employment sector are becoming the objects of exploitation and harassment. 


Though an increase in the female literacy level and extensions of employment opportunities for women in the 


non- agricultural sector, have added to the trend in favour of female employment, these two problems continue to exist. 


Indian women are allowed to work in today’s life but still they are facing lot more problem in social as well 
professional life to balance both as priority need. Indian Working women are not supposed to do extra hours’ duty or night 
shift work as lack of family support mainly due to security concerns and sometimes also due to orthodox mindset . Even 
for the women in higher position at workplace their professional work is considered extra work while house making is still 
considered as the primary responsibility for women in many cases. 


Gender-based discrimination against women also appears in case of pay and profile. In many organisations women 
employees are paid less than men. Even today there is a belief that women are not capable enough to work in some 


professional field like transportation, civil construction, electricity department, combat roles in military etc. 


According to a women’s NGO, the Catalyst, the Labor Force Participation Rate for Women is one of the Lowest 
in the World. Despite educational gains, the labor force participation rate for women in 2017 was 28.5% as compared 
to 82% for men. 


In 2011-2012, 17.9% of the total employment in India was in regular wage and salaried positions, and in urban areas 
the gender gap for this employment narrowed. Of the 11.7 million urban working women in 2011-2012, almost 43% were 
in regular wage and salaried positions which increased from 28.5% in 1993-1994). 


Young women are moving into non-traditional professional jobs, for example in communications. According to one 
estimate, increasing women’s labor force participation by 10 percentage points could add $700 billion to India’s GDP by 
2025 (or a 1.4% increase). Reaching gender parity would have a bigger impact in India than in any other region in the world. 


But, the pipeline for women starts small and continues to shrink as only 140 women held 12.4% of board seats and 
just 3.2% of board chairs in 2017. 


Harassment of Women at Work Place 


Women constitute an important labour force in all the countries. During the recent years there are an increasing 
number of women especially in the Indian context, who are working outside the family to get more income for the family. 
In fact, the term "working woman" refers to one who works outside the home for a wage or salary. 


The percentage increase of working women during the last decade was doubles that of male workers. The main 
problem with these female workers is that they are harassed in work place in different ways. “Harassment” refers to the 
basic violation of an individual’s rights. It can occur in the following ways: 


(i) economic exploitation 

(ii) Threat of removal from job 

(iii) Women are given more work 

(iv) Discrimination in giving opportunities 


(v) Sexual harassment of women 
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This harassment by men includes — continuous staring at women, making women the targets of lewd remarks, dirty 
jokes, repeated invitation to meals and outings, offers to drop them home, making unwanted comments about dressings 
making “accidental” touches and dashes, making them stay back in the work spot even after the working hours, male bosses 


. « ” . 
calling smart female employees to their chambers and making unwanted “advances” towards them, molesting women 


workers and so on. 


Disregard to Vishakha Guidelines 

As the Sexual Harassment of Women at Workplace (Prevention, Prohibition and Redressal) Act, 2013 is also 
applicable to private sector, the compliance by the private sector organisations to the Supreme Court Vishakha guidelines 
(1997) was reported to be poor and absence of legislation worked to the advantage of employers. Now, years after the 
enforcement of the 2013 Act, the sexual harassment of women persists and continues to be one of the critical issues faced by 
the private sector. There have been persistent complaints that demonstrate minimum attention by employers for prevention 
and resolution of sexual harassment which has led the complainants approach social media or law enforcement agencies 
such as police for help. It is argued that this situation has arisen primarily due to certain practices within the private sector 
with reference to implementation of the 2013 Act. These practices not only violate spirit of the 2013 Act but demonstrate 


hollow commitment by the private sector to deal with the issue. 


Awareness Generation and Capacity Building 


Sexual harassment at workplace emerging from gender discriminatory attitudes is a complex interplay of gender, 
power and sexuality. There has been little effort to actually reduce discrimination or harassment towards women. Section 
19 of the 2013 Act mandates that workshops or awareness programmes for employees to be organised by employer. 
In March 2017 the Ministry of Women and Child Development (MWCD) of Government of India (GOI) published a 


training module on its website making it obvious that the awareness generation is to be done through classroom sessions. 


Contradictory to this method many employers in India are choosing to use online training modules to generate awareness. 
Well, ariy effort to create awareness should be counted. But, most online awareness content available in India is simplistic 
and generalised due to absence of nuanced understanding on the issue. It leaves out grey areas related to the issue and 
law thus has potential of doing negative messaging due to absence of in person facilitation. Need of the day is that the 
government monitors contents and mode of awareness sessions happening in private sector to ensure that employers are 
investing resources in live facilitators who use real life examples, discuss nuances and address complex issues related to 


gender relatiors at workplace. 


Selection of External Member for Internal Committee and Recognizing their Role 


Vis akha judgment (1997) came into existence due to exceptional efforts of the women’s rights organisations and 
lawyers. They drew from the life example of Bhanwari Devi, a village level volunteer employed with the Rajasthan state 
government programme and extended the argument regarding protection of women from sexual harassment to all working 
women in India. This intervention by the activists was duly recognised by the Supreme Court of India in the Vishakha 
guidelines (1997) by mandating presence of an NGO member with the Complaints Committee. This unique provision has 
been retained in the 2013 Act which helps understand that appointment of an outside member is important to Committee 
functioning. The 2013 Act mandates that the external member should be either from an NGO or associations committed 
to the cause of women or a person familiar with the issues relating to sexual harassment. Contrary to these parameters 
mandated by the Act and above mentioned expectations elucidated by the Court, certain moves are being done to nullify 
the provision by inviting graduates of any discipline to be trained as external members with an assurance that a ready list 
of names would be shared with employers for choosing external members. Role to be played by the external member was 
elaborated by a 2014 judgment by the Nagpur Bench of the Bombay High Court which specified that the external member 


is independent and impartial person who will command respect and compliance to the law from influential management. | 


Zero Reporting of Sexual Harassment and Internal Committee(IC) Functioning 


Large scale surveys done across India and media reporting confirm that that majority of women employees do not 
report sexual harassment prominent reasons being lack of confidence in the organisation including redress mechanism, 
low awareness about law and procedures, threat of professional victimisation apart from fear of ridicule, stigma, and 
embarrassment. This highlights inadequate efforts by the employers and ICs to create assurance in women employees which 
could be counted as the foremost reason for low or no reporting of sexual harassment. Conversely low or zero reporting 
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is used to justify the passive approach taken by the IC’s. Such convenient but damaging positions taken by the ICs keeps 
the vicious cycle of low or zero reporting going. It is important to note that in May 2016 there was an amendment to 
the 2013 Act wherein nomenclature was changed from Internal Complaints Committee (ICC) to Internal Committee 
(IC). This amendment entails that the IC is no longer only a complaint resolving mechanism but should work as per key 
objective of the 2013 Act i.e., prevention of sexual harassment. Expansion in the role of the IC demands broadening its 
scope from being idle body waiting to receive complaints to proactively undertaking prevention initiatives which will 
generate awareness about rights of women employees guaranteed by law and raising their confidence to report incidents 
of sexual harassment. This will help break silence around the issue and enhance reporting of sexual harassment. 


Role and Responsibilities of Employers 


In many cases of sexual harassment and assault, the underlying problems are created due to careless approach 
by employers especially in the context of contractual services. However, the core issue regarding lack of safety audits 
by companies functioning as contractors / vendors and principle employers availing their services finds no place in the 
discourses on the subject. The discussion regarding responsibility of creating awareness on sexual harassment among 
contractual employees which rests solely on the principle employer is absent. None of the agencies including contractors 
and principle employers are seen investing resources for prevention of sexual harassment while women employees are 
endangered in the face of sexual assault and life threatening situations. Neglect of duties by the principle employer amounts 
to not complying with the 2013 Act wherein as per Section 2 (g) (iii) the principle employer fulfilling obligations laid 
down by the Act is bound to performing duties of employer mandated by Section 19 while as per Section 2 (f) a person 
employed at the workplace through a contractor with or without the knowledge of the principle employer will be counted 
upon as an employee i.e. his behaviour and her safety is responsibility of the principle employer. Therefore, it is of utmost 
importance that necessarily a clause in the service agreement should be included by the principle employers whereby the 


contractors will be responsible to follow provisions of the 2013 Act and will work in collaboration with the principle 
employer for prevention and redress of sexual harassment complaints. 


Inaction against Men at the top and Role of Local Committee 


Definitions of sexual harassment analyse sexual harassment from the gender relations perspective highlight that 
sexual harassment at workplace is an unwanted sexually oriented behaviour resulting out of unequal power relations at 
workplace and it has serious consequences on the employment of women. Recent cases reported from a web production 
house, internet Media Company, financial services company and a Delhi based publishing house reveal that whenever 
the complaint is against a man at a senior position invariably there is failure to protect career interest of the complainant 
leading to her termination or resignation from service. Inaction on part of the organisations to act promptly against the 
person at important position in the hierarchy and disregard of such cases by the government pushes complainants to 
approach external agencies such as media, police and court for redress of their complaints. Experiences of the past reveal 
that in all complaints reported against men falling in the category of employers, Committees were either nonexistent, 
ineffective or gave clean chit to the man. In such circumstances, it is important that the inquiry is conducted by an outside 
body which is not reporting to the person wherein chances of the Committee members getting pressurized are less. Section 
6 of the 2013 Act provides that inquiry is to be conducted by the Local Committee when the complaint is against the 
employer. However, in none of the cases reported against persons falling in the category of employer Section 6 was invoked 
and activated. Inquiries were or are being conducted by Internal Committees comprising of employees who directly or 
indirectly report to the respondent. It is important that there is a mechanism created by the government that whenever 
a complaint is reported against the employer it should be dealt by the Local Committee of the District and not by the 
IC which comprises of members reporting to the respondent or in subordinate position. Sexual harassment continues to 


plague workplaces in India. 


INBA Survey (2016) 

* The INBA survey (2016) done across private sector organisations reveals that work place was the most sexually 
aggressive place in lives of women. 

% It further highlights that of most employers turned blind eye to sexual harassment complaints and lack of awareness 
amongst women employees about complaint mechanism within the organisation. 

% Additionally it brought forward that employers did not follow complaint resolution process mandated by the 
statute. 
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Instances of disregard to the 2013 Act 

+ While the Sexual Harassment of Women at Workplace (Prevention, Prohibition and Redressal) Act, 2013 provides 
penalty to employers for non compliance, they did not fulfill obligations mandated by the Act. 


< This can be further inferred from the instances of penalty being imposed by State Labour Commissioners on 
employers for having not dealt with the reported complaints of sexual harassment in accordance with the law and 
police action against the employer for not having fulfilled obligations under 2013 Act. 


> Criminal cases registered in Mumbai during the year 2016 reveal that 54% of complainants of sexual harassment 
sought police intervention to deal with sexual harassment from colleagues and seniors. 


< These scenarios reflect severe shortcomings on part of employers to deal with sexual harassment in an efficient 
manner. While the Government of India has been taking active steps to monitor implementation of the 2013 Act 
in government offices there is absence of mechanism to check execution in the private sector. 


> The damage that is happening due to state apathy is unpardonable and irreparable. 


The #MeToo Movement 


The movement, with variations of related local or international names, is a social movement against sexual abuse and sexual 
| harassment towards women, where people publicize allegations of sex crimes. 


| The phrase “Me Too” was initially used in this context on social media in 2006, on Myspace, by sexual harassment survivor and | 
| activist Tarana Burke in the US. 
f 


| Tt is aimed at demonstrating how many women have survived sexual assault and harassment, especially in the workplace. 


| Some names that came to public attention during the movement: Zulfi Syed (Model-actor), Vinod Dua (Journalist), Shahid 
| Datawala (Photographer) and M. J. Akbar (Former minister in the Government of India) 


6. EXPLOITATION OF WOMEN IN THE MEDIA 


The exploitation of women in mass media in the use or portrayal of women in the mass media (such as television, 


film and advertising) to increase the appeal of media or a product to the detriment of, or without regard to, the interests 
of the women portrayed, or women in general. 


The mass media such as the radio, television, newspapers and the cinema play a vital role in social change and social 


development especially in the modern societies. But, unfortunately, the media has not been playing a positive role in the 


case of women. The media is even condemned of exploiting and misrepresenting women. 

Media has an important role to play in strengthening women’s position. While pronouncing women’s weaknesses, it 
must also emphasise their strength. It must awaken women from the slumber of centuries, inform them, mobilise them and 
motivate them whenever required. It must give due publicity to women’s struggle for justice, equality and fair play. This will 
help them in regenerating power. The present role of the media in this regard is not that encouraging, but disappointing. 

Legislation to Regulate the Media: The Government had passed as early as in 1986 a legislation namely; “The 
Indecent Representation of Woman (Prohibition) Act, 1986 in order to prevent the media from misrepresenting the 
women. Any attempt to degrade and discredit women, insult and humiliate them, assassinate the character of women, 
and present them in an indecent manner is declared punishable. The provisions of this Act are applicable to all the means 
of the mass media and also to advertisements, books, handbills, posters, etc. Violation of th 


; is Act is liable for punishment, 
which amounts to 2000 Rs. fine and 2 years imprisonment. 


7. DIVORCE AND DESERTION 


During the recent years, instances of desertion and divorce are making the lives of many women very miserable. 


(a) The Hardship of Desertion: Desertion is defined as “deliberate abandonment of conjugal relationships.” As a matter 
of fact, desertion may take place at the behest of any one of the two, or both together. In the Indian context, it is 
mostly the husband who goes away from the family leaving the wife and children at home to fend for themselves. 


Desertion causes lot of hardships especially for women. It immediately drives a woman to a state of uncertainty and 
helplessness. Deserted women belonging to poor families all of a sudden become orphans especially when they are 
disowned by their own parents. Some of them may resort to immoral activity, some others fall prey into the hands 
of anti-social elements, while a few of them may commit suicide. 
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(b) The Agony of 
The studies conducted in India reveal the following causes of divorce: marital disharmony, sexual conflicts, 
maladjustments between husband and wife, marital desertion, husband’s cruelty, prostitution on the part of wife, 
sexual impotency, severe and unmanageable clashes with the in-laws, mother-in-law’s harassment, including dowry 
harassment, illicit sex relationship on the part of either the husband or the wife, irreparable health hazards, mutual 
distrust, total irresponsibility of the husband or wife towards the family matters and so on. 
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Divorce: Divorce is “an institutional arrangement for terminating marital relationship”. 


Divorce causes lot of hardships especially for the women. It damages the social image of the wife. It becomes a 
rmanent stigma in her life. Many sensitive women find it difficult to come out of the shock of divorce. The impact of 


e 
: orce on children is also very severe. The burden of protecting and rearing of children also lies on the wife. Jobless and 


din 
resource-less divorced women find themselves in a big economic crisis. 
As marriages continue to get less popular in modern societies, divorce rates are increasing across the world. Though, 


marriage is dependent on religion, family, culture, an individual behaviour, location, it is currently a stubborn global issue. 


The young couples are fast becoming upwardly mobile and rich in Indian cities. But, economic prosperity is taking 
its toll on the marital status and marriages are falling apart. Over the years, the number of divorce cases filed in the family 


courts, have doubled. The main reasons are ego, stress to professional competition. 


It is seen that most of the couples filing a divorce petition in the family courts are working professionals in the age 
group of 25-35 years. According to experts, divorces are increasing due to frequent ego clashes and work stress. It might 
be merely a coincidence only, but developed countries face higher rates of divorce than developing countries. 


The global divorce rate has increased up to 251.8 % since 1960. Every year, world organizations such as the UN 
record global divorce rates. According to recorded data, the marriage and divorce statistics are dramatically changing due 


to anumber of poignant factors. Most common reasons include: 
e Incompatibility 
e Infidelity 
e Drug/alcohol addiction 
e  Physical/mental abuse 
In India, the divorce rate is less than 1 per cent. Out of 1000 marriages, only 13 result in divorce. The low divorce 


rate owes up to the society pressure, arranged marriages usually take place over months between two families and not 
individuals. If someone asks for divorce, they’re usually shamed for going against the rules and parents. 


8. THE PROBLEM OF DOWRY 


Dowry is a practice that has emerged as a problem associated with the Indian marriage. Though, it was more in 
practice among the Hindus, it has now spread to almost all the religious communities of India. 


Huge amount of money is demanded at the time of marriage and the failure to give the promised amount would 
make the bride to suffer the consequences at the hands of her in-laws and also the husband. 


Dowry harassment takes several forms e.g., women are ill-treated, disrespected, man-handled, tortured and subjected 
to all sorts of cruelties in the name of dowry. Very often, our daily papers flash news about the tragic results of the dowry 
system, in which the newly married girls are always the victims of harassment, violence, murder and suicide. Dowry is 
demanded as though it is a fundamental right of the bridegroom. 


Adverse Implications of Dowry 


. Dowry leads to the degradation of women. Prevalence of the practice of dowry reflects the inferior status of women 
in society. It makes a girl a great liability on her family’s resources. Some unscrupulous and money minded young men 
contract more than one marriage just for money. It disturbs the normal relationship between the married women and 
her in-laws in the husband’s family. Some poor parents, who cannot pay a huge amount as dowry, are often compelled 
to arrange the marriage of their daughters with old men, or physically or mentally handicapped persons. Such Marriages 
Prove to be miserable for women. 

| Outbreak of Covid-19 and Women 

| The outbreak of Covid-19 has affected women disproportionately as it has made women suffer on several fronts. The mental, 


| 
| Psychological and economic impacts were severe for women. 
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Economic Impact , 

. As per a recent analysis by McKinsey Global Institute, women are more vulnerable to COVID-19-related economic effects 
because of the already existing gender inequalities. The magnitude of inequality is striking. Using data and trends from 
unemployment surveys in the United States and India where gender-disaggregated data is available, the study estimates that 
female job loss rates owing to COVID-19 are about 1.8 times higher than the male job loss rates globally, at 5.7% versus 3.1%, 


# 

respectively. (The Hindu, 12-10-2020) ip 
Impact of Lockdown 
There has been a rise in the instances of violence (sexual, physical and mental) against women. od 
The National Commission for Women (NCW) has recorded a more than twofold rise in gender-based violence. F 
e Total complaints- Rose from 116 in the first week of March to 257 in the final week of March. f. 
+ Rape or attempt to rape- Rose sharply from 2 to 13. f 
. Domestic violence- Increased from 30 to 69 over the same comparative period. “A 
. Police apathy towards women- Almost threefold increase as the j 


police are busy enforcing the lockdown to curb the spread 
of COVID-19. 


e Cases under Right to live with dignity (Article 21) - Rose to 77 from 35. Such 


cases could pertain to discrimination on the 
basis of gender, class, or caste or all three of them combined. 


EMERGENCE OF WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN INDIA 


1. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Women were in the forefront of all the main items on the agenda of the social reform movement. For reformers, 


women's emancipation was a prerequisite to national regeneration and an index of national achievement in the connected 
discourse of civilization, progress, modernity, 


remedy. A series of campaigns resulted in th 
Another strand was concerned with creating 
share the sensibilities of the men in the family 


and nationalism. One strand in the movement concentrated on legislative 
e abolition of sati in 1829 and the enabling of widow remarriage in 1856. 
the female counterpart of the new male elite, “New Women”, who would 


and be able to sustain their new class roles. The chief instrument was formal 
education but the issue became inextricably linked with the gender segregation and seclusion (purdah) practiced by the ) 

| life 
upper castes and classes and, by extension, with a reworking of public-private gender roles. 


Early Attempts | 


g 


Between 1820s and 1850s, reformers, who favored both legislative interventions by the colonial state and a wider 
program of female emancipation, set up organizations like the Brahmo Sam 
western India, the Arya Samaj in northern India, 


these movements and challenged many of the ritu 


aj in eastern India, the Prarthana Samaj in 
and the Theosophical Society in southern India. Elite urban men led 


al and social restrictions to which upper-caste women were subjected. 
As fathers and husbands, the men were able to extend many benefits of moderni 


women. These women were drawn into the public spheres of formal education and 
participation, and leadership. 


ty to a small but significant group of 
eventually into employment, political 


fd 


A unique feature of the Indian women’s movement is the fact that earl 
in motion by men. Social reformers such as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
challenged the traditional subordination of women, encouraged 


y attempts at women’s emancipation were set 
Maharishi D. K. Karve and Swami Dayanand Saraswati 


widow remarriage and promoted female education and | È 
equality in matters of religion, among other issues. Pandita Ramabai, one of the pioneers of the feminist movement, with ti 


the help of Justice Ranade set up the Arya Mahila Samaj in 1882. 


She envisaged creating a support network for newly t 
educated women through weekly lectures and lessons at homes, wh 


ere women could learn and gain confidence through 
interactions. All the above efforts significantly impacted the social status of women. Early attempts at encouraging women 


to communicate outside their families and local communities thus, stemmed from the broader social reform movement 
and efforts to ameliorate the conditions of women. 


But, a major shortcoming of the movement at this juncture was that it was essentially elitist in character. The reforms 
were intended for privileged upper caste women and did not take up the cause of the vast masses of poor and working 
class women. Also, male-guided organisations still saw the household as the woman's first priority and did not make 
efforts to employ education as an instrument to enhance their participation in society. That is to say the efforts at women 
emancipation were still confined under the patriarchal mindset. 
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Y Before Independence 


first President) was 
development and for the service of 
n and its branches spread throughout 
duties and responsibilities. Mrs. Cousins with Annie 
gu during his visit to India, demanding franchise for women 
granting votes to women. It was women’s organisations like 
prepared women to share with men all the ordeals of public 
education and have worked for the abolition of certain social 


Besant and Sarojini Naidu led the deputation to Mr. Monta 

on equal terms with men. Madras led the other provinces in 
the Women’s Indian Association and the A. I. W.C. which 

T life. Again, it was these bodies that have promoted women’s 
evils unfair exclusively to women. 

it 


untry. During this period, the earliest women’s 


e social reform movement and the nationalist movement was 
the Women’s India Association (WIA), National Council of Women in India (NCWI), and the All India Women’s 
t Conference (ATWC) in 1917, 1925 and 1927 respectively. Each of these organisations highlighted the importance of 
education in women’s development. 


The most important of the women’s or 


ganisations of the time — the AIWC — first met in Poona in 1927. Though 
its initial efforts were directed towards improving female education, its scope later expanded to include a host of women’s 
n issues such as women’s franchise, inheritance rights, to name a few. 
n After Independence 
The Constitution of India, drafted in 1950, granted equal rights to men and women. A slew of rights such as the 
right to vote, right to education, right to entry into public service and political offices brought in complacency among 
je women’s groups. Free India’s Constitution gave universal adult franchise and by the mid-fifties India had fairly liberal 
i laws concerning women. Most of the demands of the women’s movement had been met and there seemed few issues left 
i to organize around. Women’s organizations now saw the problem as one of implementation. First attempt was made with 
j the formation of the Self Employed Women’s Association (SEWA) at the initiative of Ela Bhat in 1972. Its aim was to 
i improve the condition of poor women who worked in the unorganized sector by providing training, technical aids and 
j collective bargaining. Based on Gandhian ideals, SEWA has been a remarkable success. 
2. WORKING OF WoMEN’s ORGANIZATIONS 
P The Chipko movement got its name from the Hindi word ‘chipko’ which means to cling. This clinging to trees was 
i a particular action people used to save trees, which were crucial to their lives, from being felled. The movement began 
j in 1973 in the small hilly town of Gopeshwar in Chamoli district when representatives from a sports factory came to 
l cut trees. Women joined the movement in 1974 and with their united strength prevented the contractor from cutting 
' trees. It was the women of Chipko who brought to public attention the importance of trees and the need to protect the 
i environment. 
i The 1970s and 1980s witnessed the growth of numerous women’s groups that took up issues such as dowry deaths, 
j bride burning, rape, sati and largely focused on violence against women. They questioned the patriarchal assumptions 
underlying women’s role in the family and society based on the biological sex differences implying a “natural” separation of 
human activities by gender differentials, the public political sphere being the male domain and the private familial sphere 
; as that of the female which eventually translates into a domination of male over female. It was held that based on such a 
f dichotomous perception of male and female roles, women find themselves in a secondary role which may sometimes lead 
t to humiliation, torture and violence even within the family. Thus, they held that the first step towards women’s liberation 
j was to become aware of such patriarchal assumptions based on biological sex differences and roles. 
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There were several campaigns in the eighties relating to women’s rights. Among them was a campaign, in 1985, 
in support of the Supreme Court judgment in the divorce case where Shah Bano, a Muslim woman, had petitioned the 
Court for maintenance from her husband under Section 125 of the Criminal Procedure Act and the Court granted her 
demand. The orthodox Muslims, however, protested against interference with their personal law. In 1986, the government 
introduced the Muslim Women’s (Protection of Rights in Divorce) Bill denying Muslim women redress under Section 125 
of CrPC. Women's associations protested against this outside Parliament. Over the years it has become clear that changing 
laws alone means little unless there is a will to implement them and unless there is education and literacy which makes 
women aware of their rights and allows them to exercise them effectively. It was this realization that has led the women’s 
movement to take up in a more concerted manner the programmes of legal literacy and education, gender sensitization 


of textbooks and media. 


Women’s organizations not only lead campaigns and march on the streets but also run shelters for battered wives 
and women who are victims of violence and provide counseling and legal aid. They conduct training workshops on various 
issues. They also help in forming self-help groups to make women economically self - reliant. The success of the women’s 
movement has not been in the number of women appointed to office or in the number of laws passed but in the fact that 


it has brought about a new consciousness on the entire question of women in Indian society. 
3. EMERGENCE OF FEMINIST GROUPS 
What is Feminism? 


Charles Fourier, a French philosopher, is credited with having coined the word "féminisme" in 1837. The words 
"féminisme" ("feminism") and "féminist" ("feminist") first appeared in France and the Netherlands in 1872, Great Britain 
in the 1890s, and the United States in 1910, and the Oxford English Dictionary lists 1852 as the year of the first appearance 


of "feminist"and 1895 for "feminism". 


Feminism simply refers to all the social movements, political movements, and ideologies that aim to define and 
establish the political, economic, personal, and social equality of the sexes. It claims that societies prioritize the male point 
of view, and that women are treated unjustly within those societies. 


‘There are several versions of feminism, but most of them share a number of features in common. Many feminists 
characterize contemporary societies as patriarchal; that is, men dominate them. For example, feminists have argued that 
men have most of the power in families, that they tend to employed in better-paid and higher-status jobs than women, 
and that they tend to monopolize positions of political power. 


The ultimate aim of feminism is to end men’s domination and to rid society of the exploitation of women. Such 
feminists advance a range of explanations for, and solutions to the exploitation of women. However, they all believe that 
the development of society can be explained and that progress towards an improved future is possible. 


Feminist Movements 


Most western feminist historians assert that all movements working to obtain women's rights should be considered 
feminist movements, even when they did not (or do not) apply the term to themselves. 


The history of the modern western feminist movements is divided into three "waves". 


‘The first wave comprised women's suffrage movements of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, promoting 
women's right to vote. French philosopher Simone de Beauvoir provided a Marxist solution and an existentialist view on 
many of the questions of feminism with the publication of Le Deuxième Sexe (The Second Sex) in 1949. 


The second wave was associated with the ideas and actions of the women's liberation movement beginning in the 
1960s. The second wave campaigned for legal and social equality for women. Second-wave feminism is largely concerned 
with issues of equality beyond suffrage, such as ending gender discrimination. 


Second-wave feminists see women's cultural and political inequalities as inextricably linked and encourage wong 
to understand aspects of their personal lives as deeply politicized and as reflecting sexist power structures. The feminist 
activist and author Carol Hanisch coined the slogan "The Personal is Political", which became synonymous with the second 
wave. Feminist leaders rooted in the second wave, such as Gloria Anzaldúa, Bell hooks, Chela Sandoval, Cherrie Moraga, 
Audre Lorde, Maxine Hong Kingston. 
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The third wave is a continuation of, and a reaction to, the perceived failures of second-wave feminism, beginning in 


the 1990s. Third-wave feminism distinguished itself from the second wave around issues of sexuality, challenging female 
heterosexuality and celebrating sexuality as a means of female empowerment. 


Thus, Feminist sociology is a conflict theory and theoretical perspective which observes gender in its relation to 


power, both at the level of face-to-face interaction and reflexivity within a social structure at large. Focuses include sexual 
orientation, race, economic status, and nationality. 


Forms of Feminism 


Liberal Feminism is most closely associated with First Wave Feminism. It focuses on issues of suffrage, and 
democratically attaining equal opportunity through political and economic participation. Liberal Feminism takes a more 
optimistic view and argues that all will gain (man as well as women) if socie 


ty is based on principles of justice and equal 
competition. It doesn't recognise the vested self- 


interest of patriarchy in maintaining inequalities. 
Socialist and Marxist Feminism is closely aligned to Second Wave Feminism. For them gender issues cannot be 
separated from economics. Much like how socialists believe that there exists an oppressive owning class of bourgeoisie, 


Socialist and Marxist feminists apply a gendered analysis to the world and conclude that a system of deliberate ‘profit’ from 
oppression exists which is maintained by patriarchy. For them 


They believe that capitalism strengthens patriarchy, 
oppression of the woman as the ‘domestic slave’. 


, patriarchy is oppressive in the same way as the bourgeoisie. 
defining women as consumers, and, in doing so, perpetuates the 


Radical Feminism (Second/Third Waves Feminism) believes that the woman’s role in a family, her utilisation as a 
sexual object, and male violence are all accommodated by patriarchy and an inherently sexist code of social norms. Radical 
feminists assert that it is the patriarchy — the deliberate and systemic subjugation of women by men — that is the fault of 
the woman's woes. Thus, they attest that it is only when the patriarchy is overthrown that all can enjoy equal personhood. 


Black Feminism is generally associated with Third Wave Feminism. It argues that the above forms of feminism have 
done little for black and non-white woman, believing instead that they are biased toward white, middle-class, women. 


Postmodern Feminists (also Third Wave Feminism), much like followers of Black Feminism, believe that it is 
fallacious to assert one all-encompassing experience of women across societies and times. They fundamentally reject an 


over-arching theory of feminism, arguing instead for the need to recognise context and complexities when considering 
the female experience in a male dominated world. 


Women’s experience is diverse and this must be reflected in a feminist analysis of the world. Their discipline 


encompasses diversity, non-binary thinking, and a critical evaluation of the social norms, language, and attitudes which 
are detrimental to those who are seen as ‘other’ by the male dominated world. 


Some Popular Concepts 
The second shift 


> The term "second shift" describes the labor performed at home in addition to the paid work performed in the formal 


sector. The term was coined after the publication of a book by American Sociologist Arlie Russell Hochschild with 
Anne Machung, “The Second Shift: Working Parents and the Revolution at Home” It was first published in 1989. 
It was reissued in 2012 with updated data. In the text, Hochschild investigates and portrays the double burden 
experienced by late-20th-century employed mothers. 


s 


In “The Second Shift”, Hochschild and her research associates interviewed couples very intensively" and observed in 
a dozen homes throughout the 1970s and 1980s in an effort to explore the "leisure gap" between men and women. 


Through the depictions of couples' day-to-day practices, Hochschild derived three constructs in regard to marital 
roles that she observed during her research: transitional, traditional, and egalitarian. The traditional woman "wants 
to identify with her activities at home (as a wife, a mother, a neighborhood mom)". The egalitarian female partner 
"wants to identify with the same spheres her husband does, and to have an equal amount of power in the marriage". 
The transitional woman falls in between, blending the traditional and egalitarian ideologies. 


$ The Second Shift found that women still take care of most of the household and child care responsibilities despite 
their entrance into the labor force. The "second shift" affected the couples, as they reported feelings of guilt and 
inadequacy, marital tension, and a lack of sexual interest and sleep. 
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Triple-Shift 
While some women have paid employment outside the home while still remaining responsible for the majority of 
household tasks and care for children — what Duncombe and Marsden (1995) termed the triple-shift. 


British Sociologist, Duncombe and Marsden found the housework issue has become worsened with 
having to cope with the triple-shift. Having worked all day, 
well as the housework. 


married women 
they have to come home to address all the emotional work as 


[Jean Duncombe and Dennis Marsden-Dennis Marsden joined the Essex Sociology Department, UK in 1965, 
one year after the university opened. He met Jean Duncombe during a project who became his loving partner (eventually 
wife) for the rest of his life, and with whom he worked on his last major pathbreaking project on love and coupledom, 


co-editing The State of Affairs (2004). ] 
The Glass-ceiling 


The glass ceiling is a metaphor referring to an artificial barrier that 


prevents women and minorities from being 
promoted to managerial- 


and executive-level positions within an organization. The phrase “glass ceiling” is used to describe 
the difficulties faced by women when trying to move to higher roles in a male-dominated hierarchy. 
In simple words, "A glass ceilin 


g" represents a barrier that prohibits women from advancing toward the top of a 
hierarchical corporation. 


The barriers are most often unwritten, meanin 


g that women are more likely to be restricted from advancing through 
accepted norms and implicit biases rather than defi 


ned corporate policies. 
‘The glass ceiling concept was first popularized in a 1986 Wall Street 
ow invisible barriers seemed to be preventing women from advanci 
In 2015, the Wall Street Journal itself re 
editor of Working Woman magazine, 


Journal article discussing the corporate hierarchy 
and h 


ng in their careers past a certain level. 


ported that the concept goes back to the 1970s, quoting Gay Bryant, former 


and the concept may have originated with two women at Hewlett-Packard. 
In more recent years the analysis of the glass ceiling has expanded to include issues preventing not only women 
from moving up but also minorities. 


Gender pay gap 
The gender pay gap or gender wage 


gap is the average difference between the remuneration for men and women 
who are working. Women are generally co 


nsidered to be paid less than men. 
CHANGING ROLEs OF FEMINISM IN INDIA 


From Forum against Rape to Forum against Overall Oppression of Women 


In the 1980s and 1990s, a number of groups emer 


ged in Bombay and all over the country, 
issues. Members of FAR (Forum against Rape) identified 


which took up women’s 
themselves as an ad hoc body, 


predominantly made of westernized 
j 
es of women’s oppression, renaming 
in 1982. The broader issues that were addressed —and 
workplace and in public spaces, dowry-related violence 
edia, discrimination against women in civil and criminal 


ns health and reproductive rights and support the work 
ression. 


indeed continue to be addressed-include sexual harassment in the 


,wome 
of social movements working against poverty, class and caste opp 


Advocacy to Support Women’s Centre 


Working on violence against women created an awareness of the vulnerability of women within the home and 
outside it, therefore some activist within the FAOW felt the need to provide women with support during moments of 
crisis. This need was partially met in 1981 by the establishment of feminist group, which called itself women’s centre. The 
centre saw itself as a ‘super-community’ for women outside of an oppressive, patriarchal world, working since w igepuion 
primarily against domestic violence, even while there was recognition that the workers would not be ‘ experts’ in aie ps 
of counseling or social work. The center located itself in a middle class locality in the eastern suburbs of the city. The 


. ; . irst r 
members of the group decided not to work within a working class area in the city, even though their status was on poo 
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4 working class community could be conceived as a challenge to the patriarchies present within such a space. On the 
C wo & a 


an s š ~ ° J 5 3 
hand, if an alternative space was provided for women that were geographically located at a distance away from their 
r hand, 1 ¢ 


othe 


own residence, it could provide anonymity to women using it. 


The women’s centre has used non-legal and legal methods of resolving domestic violence. Non- legal methods 
include public demonstrations outside the home of domestic violence perpetrators, therefore shaming perpetrators, and 
creating social pressure on the families. Women approaching the center are supported, whether or not they choose to go 
down the legal route, and the normative nature of marriage is challenged, by presenting singleness as a viable choice and a 
possibly enriching way of life. Activists in the women’s center also spend much energy attempting to retrieve the property 


and dowry of women experiencing domestic violence from their families. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF WOMEN’S MOVEMENTS 


i nn 


1. MINISTRY OF WOMEN AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Department of Women and Child Development, Government of India, came into existence as a separate 


Ministry with effect from 30th January, 2006, earlier since 1985 it was a Department under the Ministry of Human 
Resources Development. 


The Ministry was constituted with the prime intention of addressing gaps in State action for women and children 


for promoting inter-Ministerial and inter-sectoral convergence to create gender equitable and child-centred legislation, 
policies and programmes. 


The broad mandate of the Ministry is to have holistic development of Women and Children. As a nodal Ministry 
for the advancement of women and children, the Ministry formulates plans, policies and programmes; enacts/ amends 
legislation, guides and coordinates the efforts of both governmental and non-governmental organisations working in 
the field of Women and Child Development. Besides, playing its nodal role, the Ministry implements certain innovative 
programmes for women and children. These programmes cover welfare and support services, training for employment 
and income generation, awareness generation and gender sensitization. These programmes play a supplementary and 
complementary role to the other general developmental programmes in the sectors of health, education, rural development 
etc. All these efforts are directed to ensure that women are empowered both economically and socially and thus become 
equal partners in national development along with men. 


Many of the programmes of the Ministry are run through non-governmental organisations. Efforts are made to 
have more effective involvement of NGOs. The major policy initiatives undertaken by the Ministry in the recent past 
include universalisation of ICDS and Kishori Shakti Yojana, launching a nutrition programme for adolescent girls, 
establishment of the Commission for protection of Child Rights and enactment of Protection of Women from Domestic 
Violence Act. 


The Ministry has 6 autonomous organisations viz. 

1. National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Development (NIPCCD) 
2. National Commission for women (NCW) 

3. National Commission for Protection of Child Rights (NCPCR) 

4. Central Adoption Resource Agency (CARA) 

5. Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) 

6. Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK) 


2. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR WOMEN 


The national commission for women was set up as a statutory body in January 1992 under the commission for women 
act, 1990 to review the constitutional and legal safeguards for women, recommend remedial legislative measures, facilitate 
redressal of grievances and advise the government, on the policy matters affecting women commission also interacts with 
the media, social activists and representation. 


The commission undertakes state visits to evaluate the progress of development of women in various states. The 
commission conducts seminars, workshops and conferences and sponsors such events by providing financial assistance to 
reach organizations and NGOs. The important areas so far covered include violence against women, sexual exploitation 
of women at work place, educational health and employment aspects, women in agriculture sector, women in Panchayati 
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raj, Custodial justice, mental health institutions etc. The NCW holds public hearing on issues affecting large Sections of 
women such as crime against women, women in unorganized labour sector, women in agriculture and women of minority 
groups. The deposition at these enquiries helps in appreciating and initiating remedial action. 


3. SELF-HELP Group 


A self-help group (SHG) is a voluntary association of men or women in similar economic conditions. The members 
of the group make small savings for a duration of time until they have enough capital in the group to start their own lendin 
process. These funds can then be utilised for lending purposes (to members or other people). In India, many SHGs are 
linked to banking institutions for the delivery of micro-credit. 


Self-help groups are popular and famous in India and South-East Asian countries. In India, SHGs first emerged 
within the Mysore Resettlement and Development Agency (MYRADA) in 1985. 


The Tamil Nadu Women’s Empowerment Project: It isan IFAD-supported project implemented through the Tami] 
Nadu Women’s Development Corporation, was the first project in the country, around 1990, to incorporate the SHG 
concept into a state-sponsored programme. Since then, SHGs have been associated with women. 


Need of SHGs 
Let's look at the poverty circle. Women have always been given a secondary status — 


Women still remain poorest of the poor and can never break free from th 
insecure and lacks knowledge. They 


be it at home or in society. 
is cycle. Above all, a poor woman is vulnerable, 
lack four basic things which hindered their empowerment. These are: 

(a) Knowledge, (b) Finance, 

(c) Power, (d) Opportunity 

Self-help groups fulfill the four criteria cited 


sense of empowerment. 


— thereby making them financially stable and also granting them a 


4. SELF EMPLOYED WoMEN’s ASSOCIATION (SEWA) 


cmpowerment. 


6. KALI FOR WOMEN: ZUBAAN 


In 1984, Urvashi Butalia and Ritu Menon founded Kali for Women, India’s first 
objectives were to publish quality work, keep overheads low, and ensure that not 
what they published met international standards. Its name stands for 


feminist publishing house. Their 
only the content, but also the form of 


providing a platform for women’s voices to be heard. 
Started in 1984, in a Delhi garage, Kali has been providing a viable publishing mouthpiece to Indian feminism. It is not 


surprising then that from its early days Kali’s catalogue shows an interestin 
biggest print runs have been activist publications which don't necessarily brin 
lives in a positive way. 


g mix of theory and practice. Some of Kali’s 
g in any money, but redefine issues of women’s 


7. CENTRE FOR WOMEN’S DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


The Centre for Women’s Development Studies (CWDS) was established on 19th April 1980, in the middle of 
the International Women’s Decade, by a group of men and women, who were involved in the preparation of the first enei 
comprehensive government report on the ‘Status of Women in India’ entitled ‘Towards Equality’ (Report of the ere 
on the Status of Women in India, (CSWI), Government of India) and who were later associated with the Women’s Studies 
Programme of the Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR). 
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g. THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF Women (NAWO) 


The National Alliance of Women (NAWO) is a national network of women. It is an umbrella organization 
and affiliation or membership is open to all progressive minded women’s groups and institutions, non-governmental 
= ’ . . © . . 
organizations, women workers, women’s unions, individuals and others who share the principles. 


9, APNE AAP WOMEN WorLDWIDE (INDIA) 


Apne Aap Women Worldwide is a registered charitable trust in India. Apne Aap was registered as a NGO in 2002 
in Mumbai, India. As grassroots Indian organization, it works to empower girls and women to resist and end sex trafficking 
by organizing marginalized women and girls into small self- empowerment groups, where they work collectively to access 
their legal, social, economic, and political rights. Its mission is to increase choices for at-risk girls and women in order to 
ensure access to their rights, and to deter the purchase of sex through policy and social change. 


The twenty-two women who founded it were the subject of Ruchira Gupta’s Emmy award winning documentary, 
“The Selling of Innocents,” which exposed trafficking of women and girls from Nepal to India. During the production of the 
film, the women formed a connection with each other that ended their isolation and gave them the strength to resist their 
situation. When filming completed, the group continued to meet informally in parks. The respect they received when acting 
as a group and the strength of their collective bargaining inspired them to create a legal structure to support their vision. 


10. ALL INDIA Democratic Women’s Assocation (AIDWA) 


AIDWA was founded in 1981 as a national level mass organisation of women. The All India Democratic Women’s 
Association (AIDWA) is an independent left oriented women’s organisation committed to achieving democracy, equality 
and women’s emancipation. AIDWA members are from all strata in society, regardless of class, caste and community. Several 
state units of the organisation came into existence in the crucible of the freedom struggle, each with a commendable record 
of anti-imperialist and pro-working class actions. About two-thirds of the organisation’s strength is derived from poor 
rural and urban women. AIDWA believes the emancipation of women in India requires fundamental systemic change. It 
upholds secular values and challenges and resists cultural practices demeaning to women. 


11. SWADHINA: CHANGING LIFE & LIVING 


Swadhina (Self-esteemed Women), established in 1986, is primarily a civil society organization focused on 
empowerment of women & child development based on sustainable development and right livelihood. Swadhina makes 
effort for positive social change and that change is possible only through an equal and spontaneous participation of Women. 
Over 3200 families, 80 villages, 5100 women and 2400 children belonging to economically backward classes are covered 
under Swadhina programmes. 


= Patriarchy has had an upper hand in most traditional norms across the country. Thus, India becomes a template for a 
special kind of gender-based discrimination. 
In modern Indian society, Raja Ram Mohan Roy started a movement against this inequality and subjugation. Under 
the leadership of Gandhiji, women experienced a movement of liberation. 

Role of Women: 

> Women, in Vedic period, had economic freedom. However, their rights were very much limited in inheriting property. 
Women often enjoyed prominent roles in politics. 

= While in Epic period, women enjoyed immense respect at home, in the later period of Dharmashastra and Puran 
because the status of women degraded significantly, many restrictions were put on them. 

= The medieval period proved to be highly disappointing for the Indian women. 


Status and Role of Women in Modern Indian Society: 


The practices of Sati, child marriage, female foeticide and infanticide etc. were prevalent in modern Indian society. Men 
i = e . . ° 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy arose who took up the cause of women's reforms and emancipation. 


cal 
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Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar led the movement for lifting the ban on widow remarriage. Jyotiba Phule, the great 

reformer from Maharashtra, dedicated his life for the cause of women. 

= Post-independence, the Constitution of India laid the foundation for creating a social order where men and women 
are treated as equals. 

Multidimensional Role of Women 

Role of Women in Politics: 


- Participation of women, who constitute almost 50% of our population, in politics and public life, is very much negligible 
in India. 


- Not only in the legislative bodies but also within the framework of the political parties, the participation of women is very 


poor. The Economic Survey for 2017-18 called for more representation of women in decision-making process in the country. 


- Under the leadership of Gandhiji, Indian women began to enter the open field of politics. In various non-violent 
agitations, not only the upper class urban women but also simple unsophisticated rural women assumed leadership at 


a number of occasions. 


: Prior to Independence, when the elections were held in 1946 for Constitutional Assembly, many prominent women of 
India like Sarojini Naidu, Hansa Mehta, Renuka Rai and others were elected. 


After independence, more and more women joined different political parties. Some of them have captured the seats of 
power as Chief Minister, Cabinet Ministers, Deputy Ministers and Ministers of States as well. 
At State Level: 


Participation of women in state politics is very low. In Uttar Pradesh, 38 women were elected to the 403 member 
Legislative Assembly. In Punjab, only 6 made it to the 117 strong house. However, women's participation in Panchayati 
Raj Institution is significant. Today, 14 States have 52-58 percent representation of women in Panchayati Raj 
Institutions. 


Role of Women in Agricultural Sector: 


According to the report of Food and Agriculture Organisation 2011, women farmers number more than one fourth of 


the total farmers' population in the world. In the developing countries, 43% of the agricultural labourers are women. 
In India, feminization of agriculture has occurred to a large extent. 


Role of Women in Indian Economy: 


Women play a dominant role in the Indian economy, undertaking a wide range of economic activities including farm 
operations and powering a high savings rate. Most women in India work and contribute to the economy in one form 
or another, but much of their work is not documented or accounted for in official statistics. 


- The feminization of poverty is an idea that dates back to the 1970s. it is a change in poverty levels that is biased against 
women or female-headed households. The economic development of women is a prerequisite for sustainable development, 
pro-poor growth and the achievement of all the sustainable development goals. 


Challenges Faced by Women: 
1. Crime against Women 
2. Violence against Women 


= The United Nations Population Fund estimates that as many as 5,000 women are killed annually for reasons of honour. 
Nearly, half of all honour killings occur in India and Pakistan. 


Gender-based Discrimination 


Problems of Female Education 


voe & 


Employment Challenges of Women 
- According to a women's NGO, the Catalyst, the labour force participation rate for women is one of the lowest in the 
world. Further, harassment of women occurs at workplace. It can occur in the following ways: 
(i) Economic exploitation 
(ii) Threat of removal from job 
(iii) Women are given more work 
(iv) Discrimination in giving opportunities 
(v) Sexual harassment of women 
6. Exploitation of Women in the Media 


It is the use or portrayal of women in the mass media to increase the appeal of media or a product to the detriment of, 


or without regard to, the interests of women portrayed or women in general. 
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|7. Divorce and desertion 


g. The problem of Dowry 


- A unique feature of the Indian women's movement is the fact that early attempts at women's emancipation were set 
in motion by men. 
- Social reformers such as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, M 


aharishi D. K. Karve and Swami Dayanand Saraswati challenged 
the traditional subordination of women, encour 


aged widow remarriage and promoted female education and equality 
in matters of religion, among other issues. Pandita Ramabai, one of the pioneers of the feminist movement, with the 
help of Justice Ranade set up the Arya Mahila Samaj in 1882. 


Before Independence: 


- The Women's Indian Association founded in 1917 in Madras was the premier women's organisation which banded 
women together for their self-development and for the service of others. 


- It was women s organisations like the women's Indian Association and the A.I.W.C. which prepared women to share 
with men all the ordeals for public life. 


After Independence: 


‘ Women's organizations now saw the problem as one of implementation. First attempt was made with the formation 


of the Self Employed Women’s Association (SEWA) at the initiative of Ela Bhat in 1972. Its aim was to improve the 
condition of poor women who worked in the unorganized sector by providing training, technical aids and collective 
bargaining. Based on Gandhian ideals, SEWA has been a remarkable success. 

Working of Women's Organisations: 


The 1970s and 1980s witnessed the growth of numerous women’s groups that took up issues such as dowry deaths, 
bride burning, rape, sati and largely focused on violence against women. 


There were several campaigns in the eighties relating to women’s rights. Among them was a campaign, in 1985, in 
support of the Supreme Court judgment in the divorce case where Shah Bano, a Muslim woman, had petitioned the 


Court for maintenance from her husband under Section 125 of the Criminal Procedure Act and the Court granted her 
demand. 


Women's organizations not only lead campaigns and march on the streets but also run shelters for battered wives and | 
women who are victims of violence and provide counseling and legal aid. 


Emergence of Feminist Groups: | 


Feminism is awareness that women are oppressed and exploited in all social institutions. Feminism doesn't stop just at | 
recognising that there is oppression on women but it believes in raising consciousness and initiating action for bringing | 
about change. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, a number of groups emerged in Bombay and all over the country, which took up women’s issues. 
Members of FAR (Forum against Rape) identified themselves as an ad hoc body, predominantly made of westernized 
women with ‘cosmopolitan’ values, and well informed about western liberation movements. | 


i Working on violence against women created an awareness of the vulnerability of women within the home and outside 
it, therefore some activist within the FAOW felt the need to provide women with support during moments of crisis. 
This need was partially met in 1981 by the establishment of feminist group, which called itself women’s centre. 
- The women’s centre has used non-legal and legal methods of resolving domestic violence. | 
Institutionalization of Women’s Movement: 
| 1. Ministry of Women and Child Development 
| Š The Ministry was constituted with the prime intention of addressing gaps in State action for women and children for 
promoting inter-Ministerial and inter-sectoral convergence to create gender equitable and child-centred legislation, 
policies and programmes. 
2. National Commission for Women 
The national commission for women was set up as a statutory body in January 1992 under the commission for women act, 
1990 to review the constitutional and legal safeguards for women, recommend remedial legislative measures, facilitate 
redressal of grievances and advise the government, on the policy matters affecting women, commission also interacts 
with the media, social activists and representation. 


Self-Help Group 
4. Self Employed Women’s Association 
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SEWA is a trade union registered in 1972. It is an organization of poor, self-employed women workers. 
The All India Women’s Conference 


ATWC was founded in 1927 “to function as an organization dedicated to the upliftment and betterment of women and 
children”. 


Kali for Women: Zubaan 

In 1984, Urvashi Butalia and Ritu Menon founded Kali for Women, India’s first feminist publishing house. 
The Centre for Women’s Development Studies 

The National Alliance of Women 

Apne Aap Women Worldwide (India) 

All India Democratic Women’s Association 


AIDWA was founded in 1981 as a national level mass organisation of women. The All India Democratic Women’s 


Association (AIDWA) is an independent left oriented women’s organisation committed to achieving democracy, equality 
and women’s emancipation. 


Swadhina: Changing Life and Living 


Swadhina (Self-esteemed Women), established in 1986, is primarily a civil society organization focused on empowerment 
of women & child development based on sustainable development and right livelihood. 
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1. WHAT Is POPULATION? 
A population is defined as a group of individuals of the same species living and interbreeding within a given area. 
Members of a population often rely on the same resources, are subject to similar environmental constraints, and depend 


on the availability of other members to persist over time. 


2. VIEWS OF SCHOLARS REGARDING POPULATION 


Population have remained an important subject since time immemorial. Many of the ancient philosophers like 
Confucius (China), Kautilya (India), Ibn-e-Khaldoon (Arab), Plato (Greece) and modern thinkers like Adam Smith, 
David Richard and others, either directly or indirectly, have said somewhat significant on population issues. For instance, 
Kautilya, a contemporary of Plato, had written in his Arthashastra that ‘a large population is a source of political, economic 
and military strength of a nation’. Similarly, the 14th century Arab historian, Ibn-e-Khaldoon maintained in his theory 
of ‘rise and fall’ that the growth of dense population is generally favourable to the maintenance and increase of imperial 
power. 


Thomas Robert Malthus, the famous British economist, wore a book "An Essay on the Principle of Population” in 
1798. In this book he gave his views on population. He claimed that populations would continue expanding until growth 
is stopped or reversed by disease, famine, war, or calamity. Malthus specifically pointed out that the human population 


increases geometrically, while food production increases arithmetically. Under this paradigm, humans would eventually be 
unable to produce enough food to sustain themselves. 


This theory has been criticized by various economists and ultimately it was disproved. It is because even as the human 


population continues to increase, technological developments and migration ensures that the percentage of people living 
below the poverty line continues to decline. 


To the Jews, the injunction to Adam and Eve by the Almighty to ‘be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth’ 
has been a guiding principle for their attitude towards marriage and procreation. The Chinese philosopher, Confucius 
argued that a numerical balance be maintained between population and environment. Thus, he was not in favour of 
unchecked growth of population. He was the first who gave the concept of optimum population level. In ancient Greece, 
the earliest thinkers favoured the expansion of population, but Plato was a restrictionist who advocated as absolute limit of 
population. 
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One of the earliest demographers Edmond Halley (1656-1742) was the first scientist to use death statistics in 
different age groups to determine a person's likelihood of death as he or she passed through each age group. But, as a 
science, it emerged only in the last 250 years. The systematic compilation of data was first begun on a large scale in the 
19th century Europe. 


3, DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITION THEORY 


The theory of Demographic Transition was propounded by Frank Notestein and W.S. Thompson. The theory 
of Demographic Transition explains the effects of changes in birth rate and death rate. According to E.G. Allen,” 
Demographic Transition refers to a population cycle that begins with a fall in the death rate, continuous with a rapid 
population growth and concludes with a decline in the birth rate.” 

The theory states that every country passes through different stages of population growth. These different stages 
of population growth are as under: 


(a) Stage-I: In this stage, the country is backward Economy and is characterized by high birth and death rates so 
the growth rate of population is extremely low or stagnant. 


(b) Stage-II: In this stage, the country’s demography is characterized by high birth rate and low death rate. So, the 
increase in population is more. Thus, this stage is known as “population explosion”. This is an “Early Expanding” 
stage in population development 


(c) Stage-III: In this stage, the birth rate starts declining but the death rate is declining rapidly. This is a “Late 
Expanding” stage in population development 

(d) Stage-IV: In this stage, the birth rate declines and tends to equal the death rate so that the growth rate of 
population is stationary. 

(e) Stage-V: In this stage, the death rate exceeds the birth rate and the population growth declines. 
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OVERPOPULATION 
E ————_—_———_—_———e— 
Overpopulation refers to an undesirable condition where human population exceeds the available natural resources 


to feed and sustain it. Today, the world is inhabited by over seven billion people, with China topping the list as the most 
populated country, followed by India. Rapid population growth is the bane of the economy of underdeveloped, poor and 
developing countries in the world. The population figures present an ironical situation: whereas North America’s area is 16% 
of the world, only 6% population of the world lives there but it consumes 45% of the world’s total income. On the other 
hand, Asia comprises 18% area of the world, but it is home to 67% of the world’s population. Still, it consumes only 12% of 
the world’s income. The situation in Africa is also more worrisome. Clearly, the areas with higher population remain socio- 
economically backward. Their residents get food which is not only insufficient, but is also not good in terms of nutrients. 
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1. PRESENT SITUATION OF POPULATION GROWTH 
+ Unbearable burden of population is clearly seen in four regions of the world. Southeast Asian countries in which 
China, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Philippines and India, etc. are the forerunners. 


The population of the region consisting of the Middle East and North Africa have also been expanding at a rapid 


% 


pace over the past few decades. 
> Latin America can also be reported to be responsible for sounding the warning bells for the wona, Along with the 
population increase here, it is witnessing decrease in the quality of life of the people and increase in internal instability, 


In the sub-Saharan Africa, there is a rapid increase in population due to higher birth and fertility rates. 


% 


> These above-mentioned areas of the world have been termed as explosive areas of population. Not only the present 
time has witnessed population increase in these regions, but also the future would see a sizable increase of population. 


2. TRENDS OF POPULATION GROWTH IN INDIA 


India with a population of about 1,210 million (in 2011) accounts for 17.5 per cent of the world population. It 
is the second largest country in the world, next only to China with a population of about 1,341 million (in 2010). Six 
countries (China with 19.4%, India with 17.5%, US with 4.5% Indonesia with 3.4%, Brazil with 2.8% and Russia with 
2%) account for nearly half (49.6%) of the world population. In other words, the population of USA, Indonesia, Brazil, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Japan-the population of these six countries totals 1,214 million. 


The scale at which India’s population is increasing is simply mind-boggling. While the total population of our 
country in 1941 was 31.86 crore, it increased to 36.10 crore in 1951, 43.92 crore in 1961, 58.81 crore in 1971, 68.33 crore 
in 1981, 84.64 crore in 1991, 102 crore in 2001 and 121 crore in 2011, according to the provisional data of 2011 Census. 


The population of India, at the turn of the 20th century, was only 238 million, which has increased by more than 
four times in a period of 110 years to reach 1,210 million in 2011. Interestingly, the population of India grew by one and 
half times in the first half of the 20th century, while in the later half it recorded a phenomenal three-fold increase. 


It is also significant to note that the decadal growth in percentage terms during 2001-2011 has registered the 
sharpest decline since independence—from 23.87 per cent for 1981-1991 to 21.54 for 1991-2001, i.e., a decrease of 2.33 


as well as alarming though changes in net addition have shown a steady declining trend over the years 
‘The disaster of galloping population in India can be recognized from the following facts: 
* At present, a little more than one out of every six persons in the world is from India. 
+ India accounts for a meagre of 2.4 per cent of the world’s surface area of 135.79 million square kms, whereas it 


supports and sustains a whooping 17.5 per cent of world’s population. 


` 


As China is constantly showing lower growth in its population over the last few years, it is now estimated that by 


2030, India will most likely overtake China to become the most populous country on the earth. 


> 


The four big states of Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Bihar and West Bengal account for a 


pproximately 40 per cent 
of country’s total population and still have an alarming high crude birth rate. 


$ 


More than three times as many couples enter the reproductive span than those leaving it, with the fertility rate of 
the younger group being three times higher than that of those passing out of the reproductive range. 


+ 


At the present rate of growth, life for most Indians would be unbearable—medical facilities would be difficult 
to provide, expenses on education, housing, etc. would be exorbitant, technical and professional education would 
become the exclusive prerogative of the elite, and the scarcity of food would once again plunge more than half of 
the nation below the poverty line. 

Thus, there is immediate need to focus serious attention on containing population growth in India. As India, 
with the second largest population in the world, fights valiantly to overcome a historical legacy of social and aan 
backwardness, a steep population growth not only negates the little achievements but also puts tremendous pressure o 


our already overloaded system. 
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3, COMPARING INDIA’S POPULATION WITH THAT OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


India is the second most populous country in the world, after China. Overpopulation is among the more serious 

roblems that our country is facing as it accounts for more than 1.20 billion people of the over 7 billion population of the 

yorld. Interestingly, USA, that ranks 3rd in the list of most populated countries of the world, is inhabited by 311.1 million 
y . _= © 


people who comprise just one-fourth of India’s population. This gap become even more astonishing when considered that 
the USA is three times larger than India in size. 


Some of the Indian states outnumber several countries in population. Uttar Pradesh with a population of 166 million 


leaves behind the Russian Federation, home to 146.9 million people. Similarly, Orissa’s population exceeds that of Canada, 
and Chhattisgarh’s that of Australia. 


Future Predictions 


According to a U.N. report, in seven years Indians will cross the 1.44 billion mark and the nation will go on to have 
a bigger population than China's. 


The fertility rate of Indians has more than halved over the last 40 years to 2.3 and Indians have added almost a 
decade to their life expectancy in the past 25 year which is now nearly 69 years. 


Š In roughly seven years, the population of India is expected to surpass that of China. In 2024, both countries are expected 
to have roughly 1.44 billion, which will be an increase from 1.34 billion people in India now and 1.41 in China. 


Thereafter, India’s population is projected to continue growing for several decades to around 1.5 billion in 2030, 


and approaching 1.66 billion in 2050, while the population of China is expected to remain stable until the 2030s, 
after which it will begin a slow decline. 


After 2050, India’s population is likely to stabilise and begin to decline, going down to 1.5 billion by 2100, according 


to the report’s projection. 


By then, China’s population would be a little over one billion. The current world population of 7.6 billion is projected 
to hit 8.6 billion by 2030, 9.8 billion in 2050 and 11.2 billion at the turn of the century. 


4. CAUSES OF OVERPOPULATION 


Increased Life Expectancy: While the average annual birth rate in India, which was 42 per thousand in 1951-61, 
decreased to 24.8 per thousand in 2011, the country has seen its decadal death rate decline to 8.5 in 2001-2011 from 
42.6 in 1901-1911. Since the death rate has also gone down sharply, the population has tended to grow very fast in India. 


Lack of family planning: If we add the number of miscarriages in the country with an estimated number of births 
in one year, even in this age of family planning, one woman, on an average, is pregnant at any time in the age group 
of 15- 45 years. All this happens because a large number of people in our country are illiterate with no awareness 
about the various advantages of family planning and the ill-effects of overpopulation on society. 


Early marriage: Child marriage is one of the major social problems of our country. Even today, a large number of 
boys and girls are married at an age when they are not prepared for family responsibilities either socially, emotionally, 
physically and mentally. Marriage at unripe age also leads to higher mortality rate of infants. 


+ Lack of education: The failure of family planning is directly related to large-scale illiteracy that also contributes 
to early age of marriage, low status of women, high child-mortality rate etc mentioned above. Uneducated families 
cannot grasp the issues and problems caused by the increasing population rate. They are least aware of the various 
ways to control population, usage of contraceptives and birth control measures. 


Religious reasons: The people who are conservative and orthodox are opposed to the use of family planning 
measures. Women in such families are not allowed to take part in family planning because they are not supposed to 
80 against the wishes of God. There are also women who argue that children are born with God’s will and women 
are destined to give birth to children. Muslim households have more birth rates than Hindu communities. Surveys 
among Muslims from time to time have found that despite the awareness of modern family planning measures, most 
respondents, both women and men, are against their use due to religious reasons and fatalistic outlook. 

Compulsions of poverty: Poverty is another reason for the increase in population in our country. Many poor parents 
produce more children not because they do not have the knowledge about contraceptives, but because they require 
children to assist them in earning their livelihood. It is clear from the fact that there is unending number of child 
labourers in our country. If poor families stop the children from working, their family income tends to fall way short 


of meeting their basic needs. 
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ates the paradox of population-poverty interrelationship. Poverty 
oduced many children for sons to combat one’s 
f school to supplement their household income. 


Producing more children by the poor people illustr 
is both the cause and effect of the population growth. Having pr 


family’s growing needs, the parents are forced to keep them out 0 
In turn, unlettered and ignorant children will inherit their father’s lot and like him, opt to have as many sons as are 


, TEN ? bat poverty cau 
needed to work for sustenance. Ironically, a huge family size is the poor man’s only way to combat poverty sed 


by the population boom. 

Problem of mind-set: Generally, illiterate and uneducated children inherit their father’s behavior and choose to give 
birth to as many children as is necessary to increase the income of their family. As a son is supposed to be the bread 
earner of the family, the poor do not mind producing any number of girl children in their desire to be ultimately 
blessed by a male child. 

Other causes: Some other causes responsible for the increase in population are: joint family system and lack of 
responsibility of young couples in these families to bring up their children, lack of recreational facilities, and lack of 


information or wrong information about the adverse effects of vasectomy, tubectomy and the loop 


Burden on natural resources: Overpopulation leads to over-exploitation 
of natural resources. Increasing population puts further burden on the 
earth’s capacity to produce food and water and other natural resources. As 
a result, the underprivileged people have to suffer malnutrition, starvation 
and unhealthy living conditions Excessive increase in population leads to 
grave forms of pollution and deforestation. . 


Rise in poverty: Overpopulation leads to the vicious circle of illiteracy, 
unemployment and poverty. Lack of education deprives the people of 
the opportunities to earn their livelihood and fulfil the bare necessities 
of their lives. 


Widening the rich-poor gap: Overpopulation leads to an unequal distribution of wealth and income. Consequently, 
the gap between the rich and poor is widened further. 


Migration of Population: Migration is a natural human trait. When the burden of population in any area becomes 
imbalanced compared to the available financial resources, people tend to move away from their original location. It 
is comparable to the phenomenon of bee hive — when it is completely filled, flies leave it and go elsewhere. Similarly, 
human beings stop at one place for a time and then feel the urge to move on again. For this reason, human beings 
generally do not live anywhere permanently except for a few exceptions. The impact of human transformation is 
especially felt in terms of culture, but economic effects are also important. People who make the change are often 
young people, while the old and the children follow them. 


Other effects: Food and nutrition problems; housing problems; starvation and famine; infectious diseases and 
epidemics; increasing population pressure on the cities and development of slums; heavy burden on most resources; 
decrease in agricultural areas; continuous destruction of forests; threat to environment including wildlife; political 
instability, war, social evils and corruption. 


6. SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF OVER-POPULATION 


Preventing the rapid growth of the population is the key to the victory over poverty, illiteracy, unemployment, 


economic backwardness, etc in the modern world. The increasing population will only swallow the growing development 
of the nation and the benefit of advanced technology. 


The levels of over population in our country call for some soul searching. The government is aware of the magnitude 


of the problem and considers the alarming population growth as the biggest challenge facing the nation as well as the 


government. But, the 1976-77 experience of the government in adopting serious measures to achieve the set targets in the 


field of family planning has made all the following governments very cautious. There is, however, still time to act. Some 


of the measures that should be taken to curb the excessive growth in population are: 


% 


88 


Raising marriageable age: Minimum age of marriage of boys and girls should be increased. The age of marriage in 
India has been fixed for girls at 18 years and for boys at 21 years. It should be complied with firmly in all the states. 


For this, we require a strong political will, accompanied by an effective system of governance. 
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Balanced ratio: It is also necessary to make qualitative improvement in the population. The gap between the children 
should be at least five years and the number of offspring should not exceed two children per family. 

Improvement in public health services: It is necessary to pay attention to public health and cleanliness to increase 
man’s economic capacity. In each state, emphasis should be on 


pollution-free and clean environment in urban and 
rural areas. 


Optimum utilisation of land: To reduce the burden of the 
and proper planning of the land. 


growing population, what is required is the scientific 


Industrialisation: In areas where industrial development has not reached yet, industrialization should be done 
promptly. Small and cottage industries should be encouraged, because small industries establish a necessary linkage 
and coordination between agriculture and large-scale industries, along with it between rural and urban income. By 
reducing the gap, they also develop other means of livelihood. This leads to the development of many subsidiary 


and new dwellings in the cottage and small scale sector. If small industries increase in the villages, they also absorb 
the burden of population. 


Government policies: Means of education, entertainment and employment should be increased. Our government 
needs to adopt such public policies that not only curb the uncontrolled growth of the number of persons, but 
also prevent unchecked migration of the population and the growing centralization of the people in urban areas. 
For the right population mix, adequate resources should be harnessed with Provision of enough space and strong 


_infrastructure. 
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Promoting family planning: Spreading awareness about the contraception measures and birth control techniques is 
most effective method to keep the population within limit. Family planning needs to be seen under its own right. 
Right measures will have to be implemented, force will not work, but only through discussions and persuasion, 


success can be achieved. Legal measures can be helpful but what is of urgent need is the social awareness and 
realisation of responsibility in society as a whole. 


Empowering women: Any woman who has many children for parenting and who passes through child deliveries 
repeatedly spends most of her life as a mother and wife. 


Division into Zones and Regions: On the basis of the fertility pattern, a research has divided the country’s 350 
districts into 16 zones and four regions. They have identified districts and zones which reflect the positive impact 
of family planning on the fertility rates, the areas where fertility rates have remained low despite hardly any family 
planning efforts, and those regions which are the hard core areas where the maximum effort is needed. The 1990 
survey had pointed out that the areas of high fertility are Arunachal Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan (birth rate varying between 34% and 37.7% in 1990 and between 32% and 35% in 
1995). This region-wise approach is expected to help in correcting the lacuna in the implementation of the family 
planning programme. 


Searching for New Contraceptives: Another important suggestion for controlling the over population situation is 
the search for new contraceptives. The search for a new, inexpensive, easy to use and harmless contraceptive has not 
üetwith dramato succeir co far. Though, pills have come to be accepted ina big way and this method is catching 
on in Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, West Bengal, Gujarat and Odisha, it is necessary that Indian herbs also 
be thoroughly investigated for their effects. Pursuing vigorous investigation of the health status and dietary habits 
of some of the tribals in Andaman and Nicobar Islands, among some of whom the fertility rate is found to be 
extremely low, might provide the needed solution. 


Economic Development: Economic development may prove to be the best contraceptive. To balance any economic 
€quation, either the supply can be increased which depends on both financial and material resources, or the demand 
can be reduced which depends on the number of people asking for varied services and commodities. Preventing the 
demand is as good as working for the supply. This is balancing the supply and demand at no cost. And, it is the no- 
cost solution country should be looking for. This approach has another important dimension. If we tackle the problem 
from the supply side, it will increase the demand per se in other sectors. For example, if we increase the number of 
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houses, it would increase demand for cement, bricks, wood material and electrical goods. But, if we approach the i 


problem from the demand side and reduce the number of houses needed, the pressure in all sectors will be relieved. 


With around 49 births every minute, the demand for money and materials in sectors like education, transport and 


Pua i ‘ è š 4 fl 
ars’ time the situation will have crossed the point of no return and i 


welfare, will so enormously increase that in ten ye 
incalculable and irretrievable damage will have been done to the country 


and its economy. The third world analysts i 
, and induced consumerism) as projected brie R 
ate the population problem. What this viewpoint implies is ! 
profit-motivated-elite in an industry which is concerned only with its own 


and misery of workers. The result is an economic and demographic scenario 
that is becoming explosive both at the top (due to growing wealth) and at the bottom 
the masses). Thus, the feeling is th 


contend that ‘development (through high technology, mass production 
affluent nations and sold to the Third World tends to aggrav 
that modern technology generates a largely 
interests and is indifferent to the poverty 


(due to increasing poverty of 
at population problem should not be viewed out of social context. D 
which aims at distribution and equality alone can remove poverty and contain population growth. 


Raising Awareness and Role of NGOs: 


evelopment 


y 


Fast population growth in India hinders the progress and development of i 


the country. Reducing the existing population is not possible but it is possible to check further rise in population of our 
country which can overcome the problem of 


population growth, through spreading awareness about overpopulation. 
Success of any progr 


amme depends on its acceptance by the people. Unless the community is fully involved in the 
programme and it considers it to be its own programme, it may not be possible to achieve the desired results. This 
can be achieved in a better way by the non-governmental organizations (NGOs) as these have very intimate relations 
with the people. Their role in removing deep-rooted beliefs favouring large families and male children, improving 


female literacy, raising age at marriage of girls, essential newborn care, birth s 


pacing, etc. can be very significant. Such 
organizations not only 


have the capacity to reach the remote areas but also perform activities that are cost-effective. 
The Department of Family Welfare has launched several schemes over the 


years to ensure better participation of 
the NGOs in the family welfare programme. 


FERTILITY 


Fertility measures the rate at which population adds to itself by births. Human fertility is responsible for biological 
replacement and for the maintenance of the human society. Any society replenishes itself through the process of human 
fertility. The size of births in a country depends on many factors e.g., relative position of child bearing females and males, 
marriage behaviour, attitude towards children, outside marriage, conception control practices and attitudes, certain social 
and biological characteristics of population, political and religious attitudes and the state of medical facilities. 

Even though birth rate is a biological process, it includes social com 


ponent also. The number of children is mainly 
determined by the social environment in which they live. 


High fertility societies are often the result of accumulation of large number of individual decision to have children 
who treat them as a form of insurance by their parents in their old age or a variety of risks, such as a drought or a poor 
harvest. India which is dominated by the Hindus, in terms of population carries the deep cultural significance of having 
sons. Contrary to the high fertility societies, the low fertility societies are affected by changing overall social environment 


where in wealth, prestige , status, education and other related causes often help to lower fertility through the change in 
attitude of the people. 


Declining mortality is the root cause of current world population growth because, if the mortality rate is high 
fertility is bound to be higher because after the death of a child, family will like to add one, so that there should be 
surviving children in the family. 

Fertility is the most crucial variable among the two variables to affect population growth-the other one being 


mortality. Over the last five decades, both fertility and mortality rates fell, but the decline of mortality was 
to offset the fertility. 


strong enough 


Evidence from India’s last Census in 2011, confirmed by data from the recent National Family Health Survey 
2017 (NFHS- 4), shows that fertility in India is fast approaching replacement levels. This means that couples will have 
children who will essentially replace their number, to stabilise population growth. The NFHS-4 shows that in the past 
decade, the average number of children per family has come down from 2.7 to 2.2. With replacement fertility being 2.1 
children per woman, this is good news for the land and the people. The total fertility rate for ladia, measured as the ssar 
of children born to a woman, has fallen from 4.97 during 1975-80 to 2.3 for the current period of 2015-20. By 2025-31 
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y — expected to go down to 2.1 and slide to 1.86 during 2045-50 and 1.78 during 2095-2100, the report projected. A 
ty fertility rate of about 2.2 is generally considered the replacement level, the rate at which the population would hold 
1 y tta and when the rate dips below this number, the population would decline. 

“hy Even after fertility rates drop to replacement levels, the total population will still grow, and is likely to reach 1.7 
Hy rel: : - ; 

Á billion by 2050. The thrust of this growth will come from the youth bulge, with 365 million (10-24 years old) already in, 
hij or soon to enter, their reproductive ages. Even if they have children only in numbers that replace themselves, the resultant 
Y growth due to such a large base of young people will drive the growth momentum for population. For India as a whole, 
Ne 75% of population growth in the coming decade will be due to this momentum. 

N : Ah , 

li In States like Assam, Gujarat and Haryana, which are about to reach replacement levels, it would be more effective 
bh. oe 3 EN ; ig sans ; ita : 

Ùs to adopt policies for delaying childbearing rather than limiting births. Fertility reduction, where it still needs to take place, 

must come from increased availability and use of quality family planning services. 

When States are clustered in terms of fertility levels, one foresees a predominantly youthful north and an ageing 
Nhe south. Most of the current and future demographic potential is locked in the northern States and largely located in Bihar, 
a Jharkhand, Madhya Pradesh, Odisha, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh. In the south, there will be a dearth of young working 

È people to keep up and expand the level of economic development. Investing in young people in the north to realise the 
k demographic dividend will be a win-win situation for all India, north and south. 
ti The average number of children born to a woman over her lifetime, or total fertility rate (TFR), has dropped below 
Ny, replacement level for all religious communities barring Hindus and Muslims. 

Sy 


The fertility rate of Hindu households fell from 2.6 to 2.1, the level at which population is said to be able to replace 
itself from generation to generation without migration. The fertility rate of Muslim households fell from 3.4 to 2.6. The 
community with the lowest fertility rate, 1.2, was the one with the highest level of education, the Jains. This was followed 


by Sikhs (1.6), Buddhists or Neo Buddhists (1.7) and Christians (2). 


`> When looking at the fertility rate of the different wealth quintiles, the section with the lowest income had the 
highest number of children at 3.2 and the richest had the least, 1.5. Scheduled tribes, the least developed among social 
categories, had the highest fertility rate of 2.5, followed by 2.3 for scheduled castes and 2.2 for other backward classes. 
had the lowest fertility rate of 1.9. 
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According to the report, titled The State of World Population 2018, by the United Nations Population Fund (UNFPA), India’s 
average fertility rate between 2015 and 2020 was recorded at 2.3 per woman. The figure of 2.3 marks a decline of over 50 per cent 
ae from the fertility rate of 4.97 India recorded between 1975 and 1980. The development is an important milestone for India, which, 
by several estimates, is slated to become the world’s most populous country in the first half of the next decade. The decline, the 
ide report said, could be a crucial factor in bolstering India’s economic growth, with a positive impact also predicted on other sectors, 
such as ensuring the right to health, education, and jobs. 
In most other parts of the world, such low fertility is achieved only at higher levels of income,” stated the report. The UNFPA credited 
India’s gains to its investment in human development, which it said reflected in the country’s improved health, better education 
statistics and decrease in child mortality. The states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu find special mention in the report, which pointed out 
that the two had experienced major declines in the fertility rate despite limited economic growth. These states have comparatively 


less gender and economic inequality, and have also experienced rapid social development. 


if i 
W India, alongside Bangladesh, Indonesia, Iran and Turkey, registered substantial declines in infant and child mortality. It was partly 


because of healthcare systems establishing wider reach, economic development, reduced poverty, and increased female enrolment 


in primary and secondary education. 
The report also noted that the shrinking Indian family could be attributed to greater support for reproductive rights, along with | 


we increased awareness about contraceptive measures. In India, between 2005 and 2015, unwanted fertility fell sharply, reflecting a 


vent pregnancy and having their preferred number of children. 


trend of couples having the means to pre 


f The report further pointed out that the average of 2.3 had within it vast disparities among Indian states. In the states se Uttar Pradesh, 
y Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, the fertility rate was recorded at over 3.0, a it ans below the replacement level in Mohiarashens, 
f West Bengal, Kerala, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, which is a positive Dereappicns in light of ioina mageng 
f ; population. The UNFPA also pointed out that child marriages remained a common problem in India too, to the detriment of child 


_ Tights as well as family planning. According to the report, in 2011, 21.5 per cent of Indian girls aged between 15 and 19 were married. 
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1. DETERMINANTS OF HiGH FERTILITY . 
Several factors contribute to the high fertility of Indian women, All the religions of the in yei Buddhism, 
contain injunctions to their followers to breed and multiply. It is, therefore, not surprising that belief in high fertility has 


been strongly supported by religions and social institutions in India, leading to appropriate norms about family size. 


mr 7 A a | See institut ; iage. Amongs indus 
Another factor contributing to high fertility is the universality of the institution of marriage gst the Hindus, 
a man is expected to go through the various stages of his life (Ashramas), performing the duties attached to each stage, 


Marriage is considered one such duty. 


Till recently, the custom in India required the Hindu girls to be married off before they entered puberty. As in al] 
traditional societies, in India too, great emphasis is laid on bearing children. A woman, who does not bear children, is looked 
down upon in society. The preference for sons is deeply ingrained in the Indian culture. Sons are required for extending 
the family line and for looking after the parents in their old age. The preference for sons is so high in the Indian society 
that a couple may continue to have several daughters and still not stop childbearing in the hope of having at least one son, 


Children are considered to be gifts of God, and people believe that it is not upto them to decide on the number of 
children. High infant and child mortality rates also contribute to a large family size. 


Children in the Indian society have a great economic, social, cultural as well as religious value. Fertility of Indian 
women is, therefore, high. Often, there is no economic motivation for restricting the number of children, because the 
biological parents may not necessarily be called upon to provide for the basic needs of their own children since the extended 


family is jointly responsible for all the children born into it. Again, in the absence of widespread adoption of methods of 
conception control, the fertility of Indian women continues to remain high 


2. IMPLICATIONS OF HIGH FERTILITY 


Apart from contributing in a big way to the population problem of the country, high fertility affects the family and, in 
turn, society in many ways. Women are tied down to child-bearing 


and child-rearing for the best years of their productive z 
lives. They are, therefore, denie 


d the opportunity to explore other avenues for self-expression and self-development. This 
could lead to frustration. Excessive child-bearing affects their own health and that of their children. Looking after a large 


number of children puts a further strain on the slender physical and emotional resources of such women. 
The burden of providing basic need for a large famil 
struggle to maintain a subsistence level is exhausting. To esc 


This would lead to further deterior 


y sits heavily on the bread-winner of the family. The constant 


ape from the problems of everyday life, he may take to drinking. 
ation of the economic and emotional well-being of the family. 
The children, often unwanted, unloved and neglected 


, are left to their own devices to make life bearable. Indulgence 
in delinquency is sometimes the 


result. The children in large families often have to start wo 
supplement the slender financial resources of the family. They are, therefore, denied the Opportunity to go to school and 
get educated. The girl child is the worst sufferer. She is often not sent to school at all, or is withdrawn from school at an 
early age to help her mother in carrying out domestic chores and to look after her younger siblings when the mother is at 
work. Early marriage pushes her into child-bearing, and the vicious cycle continues. The children, both boys and girls, in 
a large family are, thus, often denied the joys of childhood, and are pushed into adult roles at a very early age. 


Oooo mortarry ~ 


Mortality affects fertility as the mortality rate is high; fertility is bound to be higher because after the death of a 
surviving children in the family. Mortality is one of the three 
components of population change, the other two being fertility and migration. Mortality is related in many ways to 


of current world population growth. The two biological aspects 


rking at a very early age to 


child family will like to add one, so that there should be 


demographic variables. Declining mortality is the root cause 
of mortality are life span and longevity. 

During the post-war years, the development in the field of medicine that accompanied the western industrialization 
enabled the present developing world to bring down their high levels of mortality drastically within a short span. The death 


are economically advanced and where people enjoy 
a high standard of living have a lower death rate than the countries which are economically backward. 


The control of communicable diseases has been the major reason for the mortality decline throughout the world. 


There is a big difference between the developed and developing countries in what precipitated the drop in death rate 


rate is taken as an index of the well-being of a nation. Countries which 
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conomic development IS a precursor to improving 


health in the developing nations whereas th 
ceived the transter of public health knowledge 


and medical technology. 


Socio-e e less developed 
nanons re 


1. DETERMINANTS OF DECLINING MortaLtty 


The decline in mortality in India has been mainly due to 


public health and disease control measures, which were 
sostly imported from the developed countries. These include 
Mes, 


DDT spraying, the use of antibiotics like penicillin and 


le diseases like tuberculosis, polio, typhoid, cholera and several childhood diseases. 


Dreaded “killer diseases” like plague and smallpox have been completely eradicated. The extension of health and medical 


cervices to different parts of the country and the application of advances in the medical sciences has contributed in a bi 
service 8 


“nes wwainst many communicab 
Vacs S ase ) 


wav to the decline in mortality in India. 


2. IMPLICATIONS OF DECLINING MortaLrrTy 
The decline in the death rate and high birth rate have been the main factors responsible for the rapid growth of 


have not been accompanied by corresponding declines in the birth rates. The 


increased average expectation of life at birth has resulted in a higher proportion of persons in the older age group, that is, 
those above the age of 60. 


population, as the declining death rates 


3. NEONATAL MORTALITY 
Biological tactors play a dominant role in determining the level of neonatal mortality. These factors are also known 
as endogenous factors. It is known that neonatal mortality rates are higher when the mother is below the age of 18 or 
hen the interval between two births is less than one year. These conditions 
high infant mortality. While the standards laid down by the World Health 
weight of less than 2,500 grams should be considered as “high risk” babies, 


needing special care, 24 to 37 per cent of Indian babies have a birth weight below 2,500 grams without the possibility of 
receiving any special care. 


above 35, when the parity is above 4, and w 
are fairly common in our country, leading to 
Organisation specify that babies with a birth 


Ante-natal care, which is generally 


concerned with the pregnant woman’s well-being is lacking in our country. It is, 
therefore, not possible to identify high risk cases requiring special care, to administer tetanus injections for immunising 


the unborn child against tetanus, and to provide iron and folic acid tablets to prevent anaemia among pregnant women. 


Proper hygienic conditions and medical care during delivery are not ensured, especially in the rural areas. The delivery is 
generally conducted by an untrained traditional birth attendant (dai) or an elderly relative. 


4. POST-NEONATAL AND CHILD MORTALITY 


The factors contributing to the post-neonatal and child mortality are generally not biological, but arise out of the 
environment and the behavioural response to it. These factors are also known as exogenous factors. Common childhood 
diseases, such as, diptheria, pertusis (whooping cough), measles and polio as well as tuberculosis contribute substantially to the 
post-neonatal and child mortality. Diarrhoea and with consequent, dehydration, is another factor contributing heavily to 
post-natal and child mortality. Nutritional deficiency is another factor contributing to child mortality. These malnourished 
children are also more prone to contact diarrhoea and other debilitating diseases, exposing them to the risk of dying during 
childhood. Malnourishment itself could also be a result of attacks of childhood diseases. This vicious circle, unless broken 
effectively through an educational and service programme, will continue to result in high infant and child mortality rates. 


5. IMPLICATIONS OF HIGH INFANT AND CHILD MORTALITY 


It has been observed that wherever infant and child mortality is high, fertility is also high and vice-versa. A couple is 
interested in the number of surviving children and not in the number of children born. Because of the high levels of infant and 
child mortality, a couple may go in for a large number of children in the hope that at least a few would survive to adulthood. 


SS FAMILY PLANNING 


Br ae OO eR ae 


. WHAT is FAMILY PLANNING? 


$ The term family planning indicates conscious limitation of the size of the family to the o 


ptimum level by adopting 
voluntary approach. The small size of family necessarily paves the way for the improvement of its standard oF living, 


> Therefore, by the term family planning we mean, “to have children by choice and not by chance, by design and not 


by accident”. 
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S In keeping with the democratic traditions of the country, the family welfare programme seeks to promote the small 


tamily norm and reproduction and child health through free and voluntary choice. 


India was the first country in the world to have launched a National Programme for Family Planning in 1952. Ove, 
the decades, the programme has undergone transformation in terms of policy and actual programme implementation and 
currently being repositioned to not only achieve population stabilization goals but also promote reproductive health and 
reduce maternal, infant & child mortality and morbidity. The objectives, strategies and activities of the Family Planning 
division are designed and operated towards achieving the family welfare goals and objectives stated in various Policy 
documents ( National Population Policy 2000, National Health Policy 2017, and National Rural Health Mission) and 
to honour the commitments of the Government of India (International Conference on Population and Development, 
Millennium Development Goals, Sustainable Development Goals, and others). 

India’s Family Planning (FP) 2020 goals aim to drive access, choice, and quality of family planning services. Since 
first making an FP2020 commitment in 2012, India has continued its efforts to expand the range and reach of contraceptive 
options through rolling out new contraceptives and delivering a full range of family planning services at all levels. India 
has integrated family planning into the Reproductive, Maternal, Newborn, Child, and Adolescent Health (RMNCH+A) 
Strategy. The Government of India has enhanced its supply chain system through rolling out Family Planning Logistics 
Management Information System (FP-LMIS). Increasing awareness and generating demand for family planning services 
through comprehensive media campaigns have been priorities. The Government of India has increased domestic investment 
tor tamily planning. At the 2012 Summit, India committed to spend USD$2 billion by 2020 for family planning program 
and, in July 2017, India renewed its commitment to invest USD$3 billion by 2020. 


2. FAMILY PLANNING: A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Since the inception of planning, the family planning programme has been introduced in India so as to control the 
rapid growth of population by resorting to family planning methods. The family planning programme which is an integral 
part of our national population policy covers schemes of education, health, child care, birth control, family welfare, women’s’ 
right and nutrition. Therefore, the main thrust of the family planning programme is the conscious acceptance of small 
family norm and proper spacing of the children. 


Intervention in Family Planning 


‘The strategy was based on the assumption that there existed a latent demand for 
_ family planning in the community. Availability of services and supplies through 
| clinics established for the purpose was expected to be sufficient for voluntary 
| adoption of family planning for fertility reduction. 

1951-61 Clinical approach | Rapid growth of population during 1951-61 signaled the dismal impact of | 
_ voluntary adoption of family planning approach as the latent demand, if any, could | 
| not be translated into the practice of family planning. The extension approach 
_ comprised of motivating couples for family planning through house to house visits, | 
_ incentives for sterilization and targets to service providers. 


_« The concept of sustainable development 
| + Mass vasectomy camp 


| e The 1971 census recorded further increase in the population growth rate | 
although there was a slow-down in the rate of increase indicating that both 
voluntary adoption and motivational approach had limited impact on fertility | 


1962-69 Extension approach f 
reduction. 


| Political and bureaucratic authority was used to ‘push’ family planning. Increased _ 
reliance on the 'push' resulted in coercion and force to adopt family planning 
during the days of political emergency. Family planning became a politically 
sensitive issue and contributed to the defeat of the popular government. . 

| Political backlash resulting from the ‘push’ towards family planning during | 

| emergency forced a return to voluntary adoption of family planning. The phrase | 

1969-77 | Camp approach | family planning was replaced by the phrase family welfare. Targets were stayed, but | 

| there was little stress on achieving them. Increased attention was given to health | 

| | of women and children. 


| i rc ce E ca ee 
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1977-80 
1980-94 


1994-2002 


Return to voluntary 


birth control 


Cafetaria approach and 
integration with needs 
based development 


programme 


Target free approach 
or community needs 


assessment 
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A cafeteria approach was then adopted to provide a range of effective and approved 


family planning methods according to the needs and preferences of the individuals, 
e.g., condoms, diaphragms, jelly, cream, foam tablets for newly married couples, 
IUCD for couples with one or two children, and sterilization for couples who have 


completed their desired family size. 


Slump in programme performance instigated a cautious revival of the push 
approach. Family planning was seen as one component of development. Focus on 


family planning started waning in the development planning process. 


Paradigm shift in the basic approach to family planning. Abolition of targets. 
Focus on identifying and meeting felt health and family welfare need of the 
people. Announcement of a new population policy. Family planning perceived as 
a component of the broader reproductive and child health package. Dominance 


2002 onwards 


of health rationale of family planning over the demographic rationale of family 
planning. Shift from national to area specific approach. 


Push or pull for family planning in the context of broader reproductive and child 
_ health framework only and not in the context of fertility reduction. Administratively, 


Department of Family Welfare was merged with the Department of Health at the 
- national level. 


Community needs 


assessment 


3. IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY PLANNING 


(i) 


(ii) 


(ii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


The following are the importance of family planning: 


Reducing the Growth Rate of Population: The first and foremost importance of family planning is to reduce the 
rate of growth of population to a considerable extent. By introducing and popularising var 
the rate of growth of population can be controlled to a considerable extent. 

Benefit to the Entire Nation: 


ious birth control devices 


b 


The family planning is beneficial to the entire nation as the reduction in the rate of 
growth of population can pave the way for increase in the level of per capita income and also its standard of living. 
This will create scope for better employment facilities, better education and health facilities leading to a qualitative 
change for the betterment of life styles of the people of the country, in general. 

Child Survival: The family welfare programme introduced in India has its importance on raising prospect of child 
survival by reducing the child mortality rate. This programme has been creating 


an environment where the children 
will be better fed, better cared and well looked after. 


The first pragmatic initiative undertaken during the last two years of the Eighth Plan is the reorganisation of the 


Child Survival and Safe Motherhood and related programmes into the Reproductive and Child Health (RCH) 


package of programmes. 


Safe Motherhood: Family welfare programme has made provision for safe motherhood and thereby it has a special 
importance in raising the level of health facilities along with better pre-natal and post-natal care. Moreover, the 


family planning measures in the form of birth control devices has helped the mothers from unwanted pregnancy. 
Social Improvement: The family welfare programme is considered to be very much beneficial both to an individual 


as well as to the society as a whole. The family planning will create favourable condition for the improvement in the 


standard of living and better health facilities for the people in general, leading to improvement in society. 


4. HINDRANCES IN THE PATH OF IMPLEMENTING FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME 


Some obstacles in its path. Following are some of the obstacles in the path of implementing f 


(i) 


(ii) 


oS" 


Although, family planning programmes are gradually becoming popular among the people of India but there are 


amily planning programme. 
Illiteracy: Wide spread illiteracy particularly in the rural areas is creating hurdles in the p 


ath of implementation of 
family planning programmes. Due to widespread illiteracy and lack of consciousness 


»a good number of populations 
does not realise the importance of family planning measures and also of the small family norms. 


Poverty: Widespread poverty in India is a serious hurdle in the path of implementing family planning measure. 


Poor people prefer more children in their family as they have a misconception that greater; number of children 
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would become an asset in their old age as they think that increasing number of children are expected to support the 
increasing income for the family. 

(iii) Religious Opposition: A sizeable section of the population of the country opposes the family planning measures 
as they consider the tamily planning as against the religious norms and an immoral act. 

(iv) Fatalism: Fatalism prevails upon the sizeable section of people of India. They consider the birth of child as a 
gift of god and accept the birth as a chance and not by choice. They do not accept the importance of family 
planning. 

(v) Inadequacy of Cheap Methods: The country is suffering from inadequacy of cheap methods of birth control. This 
is mostly resulted trom inadequacy of research on birth control. 

(vi) Lack of Finance: The family planning programme and the movement of population control has failed to cover entire 
areas due to lack of finances. In order to spread the message of family planning programme and also to implement the 
programmes sufhcient funds are required. But, the required amount of funds is not available for the implementation 
ot the programme. 

(vii) Shortage of Trained Staff: The country is facing the problem of shortage of trained staff for the implementation 
of family planning programmes. The country is maintaining on an average two doctors for every ten thousand 
population. Thus, the poor performance of the family planning programme is mostly resulted from the shortage of 
trained staff. 

(viii) Lack of Publicity: Family planning programme in India is suffering from lack of publicity. Although, nearly seventy 


percent of the total population of the country are living in rural areas but there are gaps in imparting knowledge 


and information related to family planning particularly in the rural areas. 


(ix) Lack of Motivation: There is lack of motivation on the part of family planning programme staff to motivate the 


people for adopting family planning or birth control devices so as to accept the small family norms. 


SS SK 


*  Sterilisation e J.U.D. insertion 


* Contraceptives e Abortion 


5. ON-GOING INTERVENTIONS UNDER FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME 

= Ensuring quality of care in Family Planning services by establishing Quality Assurance Committees in all state 
and districts. 

< Increasing male participation and promotion of ‘Non Scalpel Vasectomy”. 


s Operating the ‘National Family Planning Indemnity Scheme’ (NFPIS) under which clients are insured in the 
eventualities of deaths, complications and failures following sterilization and the providers/ accredited institutions 


are indemnified against litigations in those eventualities. 


s Compensation scheme for sterilization acceptors - under the scheme MoHFW provides compensation for loss of 
wages to the beneficiaries on account of undergoing sterilisation. 

s Accreditation of more private/ NGO facilities to increase the provider base for family planning services under PPP. 

> Improving contraceptives supply management up to peripheral facilities. 

* A rational human resource development plan is in place for provision of IUCD, Minilap and NSV to empower the 


facilities (DH, CHC, PHC, SHC) with at least one provider each for each of the services and Sub Centres with 
ANMs trained in IUCD insertion. 


Emphasis on Minilap Tubectomy services because of its logistical simplicity with less failure rates. 
s Demand generation activities in the form of display of posters, billboards and other audio and video materials 


in the various facilities Stretagies adopted by jansankhya sthirata kosh/national population stabilization fund for 
population control: 


e Prerna Strategy: JSK has launched this strategy for helping to push up the age of marriage of girls and delay in 
first child and spacing in second child birth in the interest of health of young mothers and infants. The couple 
who adopt this strategy awarded suitably. This helps to change the mindsets of the community. 
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e 
and vasectomy surgeons to conduct sterilization operations in Public Private Partnership mode. The private 


hospitals/nursing home who achieved target of 10 or more are suitably awarded as per strategy. 


National Helpline: JSK is also running a call centers for providing free advice on reproductive health, family 


planning, maternal health and child health. 


NATIONAL POPULATION POLICY (2000) 


1. INTRODUCTION 
$ The National Population Policy, 2000 (NPP 2000) affirms the commitment of government towards voluntary and 


informed choice and consent of citizens while availing of reproductive health care services, and continuation of the 


target free approach in administering family planning services. 


The NPP 2000 provides a policy framework for advancing goals and prioritizing strategies during the next decade, to 


% 


meet the reproductive and child health needs of the people of India, and to achieve net replacement levels (TFR) by 2010. 


It is based upon the need to simultaneously address issues of child survival, maternal health, and contraception, 
while increasing outreach and coverage of a comprehensive package of reproductive and child heath services by 


government, industry and the voluntary non-government sector, working in partnership. 


2. OBJECTIVE 
s The immediate objective of the NPP 2000 is to address the unmet needs for contraception, health care infrastructure, 
and health personnel, and to provide integrated service delivery for basic reproductive and child health care. 


* The medium-term objective is to bring the TFR to replacement levels by 2010, through vigorous implementation 
of inter-sectoral operational strategies. 


* The long-term objective is to achieve a stable population by 2045, at a level consistent with the requirements of 


sustainable economic growth, social development, and environmental protection. 


3. NATIONAL/STATE COMMISSION ON POPULATION 


A National Commission on Population, presided over by the Prime Minister, has been set up. It has the Chief 
Ministers of all states and UTs, and the Central Minister in charge of the Department of Family Welfare and other 
concerned Central Ministries. Each state and UT may consider having a State / UT Commission on Population, presided 
over by the Chief Minister, on the analogy of the National Commission, to likewise oversee and review implementation 


of the NPP 2000 in the state / UT. 


It is clear that in 2000 there was a paradigm shift in population policy. The NPP 2000 has made family welfare a 
new responsibility of village panchayats. They are expected to develop area specific, needs based approaches to reproductive 
health services. It is believed that empowerment of women — political, economic and social — would strengthen this process 
further. The new policy suggests preparing need-based, demand driven, socio-demographic plans at the village level, aimed 
at identifying and providing responsive, people-centred and integrated, basic reproductive and child health care. The 
panchayats should seek the help of community opinion makers to communicate the benefits of smaller, healthier families, 
the significance of educating girls, and promoting female participation in paid employment. They should also involve civil 
society in monitoring the availability, accessibility and affordability of services and supplies. 


4. CRITICISM OF NPP 


The policy has been criticised on the following grounds: 


$ 


The Swaminathan Committee (1993) had recommended the year 2015 as the target for population stabilisation 
which the NPP has pushed to the year 2045. 

? The Swaminathan Committee was against providing cash incentives to couples undergoing sterilisation because 
these are misused. But, the NPP has proposed the same. 

Critics point out that the NPP is soft towards the male participants. The various motivational and promotional 
measures for adoption of small family norms appear to convey that the women will bear the burden of population 
control rather than men. This is borne out by the fact that there has been a steady decline in vasectomies over the 
last two decades and most of sterilizations are tubectomies of women. 


+ 
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: The NPP commits the same mistake which had been made by the earlier population policies. It depends upon its 
implementation on the bureaucracy rather than on NGOs. 
: The proposal that the National Commission on Population (NCP) should be chaired by the Prime Minister has been 


criticised because the Prime Minister would not be able to attend it regularly. This would delay decision-makindg 


process regarding population control. 


5. NATIONAL Socio- DEMOGRAPHIC GOALS FOR 2010 


In order to fulfill the objectives of NPP, these goals were formulated. It was targeted to achieve these goals by 2010 
These are mentioned as follows: 


= 


Address the unmet needs for basic reproductive and child health services, supplies and infrastructure. 


> Make school education up to age 14 free and compulsory, and reduce drop outs at primary and secondary schoo} 
levels to below 20 percent for both boys and girls. 


+ Reduce infant mortality rate to below 30 per 1000 live births. 


> Reduce maternal mortality ratio to below 100 per 100,000 live births. 


> Achieve universal immunization of children against all vaccine preventable diseases. 

> Promote delayed marriage for girls, not earlier than age 18 and preferably after 20 years of age. 

> Achieve 80 percent institutional deliveries and 100 percent deliveries by trained persons. 

> Achieve universal access to information/counseling, and services for fertility regulation and contraception with a 
wide basket of choices. 

© Achieve 100 per cent registration of births, deaths, marriage and pregnancy. 

+ Contain the spread of Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome (AIDS), and promote greater integration between 


the management of reproductive tract infections (RTI) and sexually transmitted infections (STI) and the National 
^IDS Control Organisation. 


“ Prevent and control communicable diseases. 

= Integrate indian Systems of Medicine (ISM) in the provision of reproductive and child health services, and in 
reaching out to households. 

“ Promc . vigorously the small family norm to achieve replacement levels of TFR. 

“ Bring about convergence in implementation of related social sector programs so that family welfare becomes a 


peonle- centred programme. 
Roadmap to Achieve the above Goals 


In order to achieve the above goals Population Commission has identified following strategic themes. ‘These are 
given below: 
Decentralised planning and programme implementation 
Convergence of service delivery at village levels 
Empowering women for improved health and nutrition 


Child health and survival 


Meeting the unmet needs for family welfare services in urban and rural areas 


Auk wWN PD 


r á ; . i Se a “Il area 
Meeting the unmet needs for family welfare services specially among urban slums, tribal communities, hill are 

j i ] ` . § n” : 7 n 
populations and displaced and migrant populations, and adolescents, and securing increased participation of me 
in planned parenthood 


ie Diverse health care providers 

8. Collaboration with and commitments from non-government organisations and the private sector 
9, Mainstreaming Indian systems of medicine and homeopathy 

10. Contraceptive technology and research on reproductive and child health 


11. Information, education, and communication. 
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DECLINING SEX RATIO IN INDIA 
1. SEX RATIO: 


The sex ratio is defined as the ratio of the number of males to number of females in a population set. It is internationally 
expressed per 100 temales but in India, it is expressed as per 1000 males. 


According to the World Health Organization, biologically normal child sex ratio ranges from 102 to 106 male per 
100 temales. Converting it to Indian terms would be 943-980 females per every 1000 males. 


2. CHILD SEX RATIO IN INDIA 


According to the 2011 census, for every 1000 boys, there are only 918 girls. The child sex ratio in India has been 


on the decline since 1991 and the worst since independence. According to the 1991 census, there were 945 girls for every 
1000 boys and in 2001,927 girls for every 1000 boys. 


Even with rise in awareness, advancement of technology and increase in educated individuals; the child sex ratio 
in this country is dwindling. Several government laws and schemes have focused on curbing female infanticide and 
incentivizing investing in girls but little seems to have changed. Traditionally, girls and women have been looked upon as a 
burden in a patriarchal society. Even if they managed to be born, providing nutritious food, sending them to good schools 
and investing in them on par with the male child is still not a reality in many of villages, towns and cities around the country. 


Some Facts 


1. Skewed sex ratio at birth is primarily due to sex selective abortions. 
2. Practice of sex selection is relatively more among urban, educated and well off households. 
3. Post-natal sex selection has influence on sex differential in child survival, and female child survival is threatened at 


higher order births and more specifically in the absence of siblings. 


4. Urban share of distortion in sex ratio at birth is much higher in relation to rural areas. 
Causes 
1, Distortion in sex ratio is a result of intensification in sex preference. The assumption of increasing welfare and socio- 


economic development leading to loss of cultural significance has proved to be invalid. 


2. Simultaneous qualifying of low fertility norm and preference for sons has led to masculinity in sex ratios. 

3, Execution of fertility regulation and choice facilitated by improved technology for sex determination. 

4. Unchanged economic valuation of sons and daughters and their rigid societal role sustains the desire for sons against 
daughters. 

Sh Existing practices of dowry, restrictive right over married daughters by the natal family as well as investment in girl 


children without any return for parents make preference for sons inevitable. 


3. TRENDS IN INDIAN SOCIETY 

Despite having lower literacy rates, scheduled caste households have higher sex ratios, and tribals the highest of all. 
The data shows that although the numbers are improving, scheduled castes, who comprise 16.6% of the population, and 
scheduled tribes, who make up 8.6% of the population, have lower literacy rates than the Indian average. The literacy rate 
for female STs is still under 50% and just 57% for SC women, while the numbers are slightly higher for men. 


Better sex ratios among tribals could reflect a combination of positive ane negotive tacco iait pier poty 
as well as lack of access to pre-natal diagnostic technology. It is true that there is no social bias against women in mbal 
communities such as there exists among the middle castes, especially landed ones. Women can ask for a divorce, and in 
many communities, money is paid to the girl’s family at the time of marriage. Simultaneously, most tribal communities 
either do not know of pre-natal sex determination, or do not have access to it. But, among more pdocared tribals, those 
who get government jobs, sex selection has begun. Similarly, the female work porodipation rate — the proportion of women 
who are in the workforce — which is considered an indicator of female empowerment, is highest among STs, followed by 


SCs and then “others”. In fact, the proportion of female STs in the workforce is nearly double that of women in the “other” 
en “others”. , 


Category. 
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Most of the Prosperous regions have an adverse sex ratio for women due to various social quandaries like patriarchal 
mind-set, dowry system, religious mandates, female vulnerability, illiteracy, financial constraints, economic conditions, 
family vanity, automation, unethical medical practices, two-child norms etc. responsible for eroding the demographic 
composition of our country. Under the compelling force of these propellants, the practice of female infanticide, female 
foeticide and other gender-based injustice are carried out, which have direct implication on the sex ratio. Due to advent 
of scientific technologies, people have started to opt for sex selective abortions resulting into female foeticide, for getting 
rid of the unwanted girl child. The rampant increase in the practice of female foeticide has resulted into low sex ratio for 
women. There is improper implementation of MRTP Act also which affects sex ratio in India. 


(For issues, schemes and policies related to women and children, refer Chapters ‘Women and Women organisation and ‘Social 


empowernment’ of Dhyeya LAS ‘Indian Society’ book). 


YOUTH POPULATION IN INDIA 


The youth of the nation are the trustees of prosperity. Youth force is dynamic in nature as most skulls and Orientations 
are acquired in this age. Youth is a huge reservoir of energy which need to be tapped and harnessed intelligently for the 


development of society. Policy makers all over the world formulute policies in respect of youth to enhance and streamline 
their energy. 


Youth is the most valuable segment of the population. Human resource potential of individuals not only gain 
maximum but also reaches its peak during this period. Youth in reality represent the present of a country. Young ones 
when nourished properly can grow like a huge redwood tree but if not controlled or neglected can erupt like volcano. No 
country can afford to ignore its youth. India is a young nation in the sense that share of its youth in total population in 
2011 stands at 34.8%. India is also seen to remain younger than many other populous countries. This has provided a great 
opportunity for the country to reap this demographic dividend for making rapid economic growth. 


1. Major Issues CONCERNING YOUTH 


1. Education 


are central to global development efforts. 


Despite significant improvements in increasing primary school enrollment in some regions, the Millennium 
Development Goal of achieving universal primary level education by 2015 could not be achieved. Moreover, such 
improvements have not necessarily been followed by an equivalent transition to secondary education, vocational training, 
non-formal education or entry into the labour market, especially for girls and young women. 


Many youth are non-literate, lacking basic numerical and reading skills, and as such lack the means to be able to 
sustain a living through full and decent employment. With youth unemployment and underemployment at persistently 
high levels worldwide, and with many young working poor lacking even primary- 
and underemployment rates act to jeopardize social inclusion, 
factors to the full and effective participation of youth in the 
Increased attention to improving participation rates of young p 


level education, such youth unemployment 
cohesion and stability. Knowledge and education are key 
processes of social, economic and political development. 


eople, particularly marginalized youth, is needed to ensure 
that they acquire the knowledge, capacities, skills and ethical values needed to fulfil their role as agents of development, 
good governance, social inclusion, tolerance and peace. 


The persistent gender gap in education hinders youth development. Gender inequity in education is characterized by, 
among other things, lack of access to and availability of gender sensitive educational infrastructure, materials and training 
programmes, as well as a high dropout rate amongst secondary school aged girls. 


Although, there has been progress in reaching universal primary education and an expansion of equitable access to 
education, this progress has often not been accompanied by necessary provisions for ensuring quality, resulting in minimal 
impact on the lives of learners and decreased opportunities for social participation. Poor quality education 4 mor n 
among disadvantaged segments of societies, with education being poorly adapted to the cultural and linguistic contexts o 
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rticular groups. Equally important, poor quality education and training deny young people employment opportunities as 
pa 


Il as the resultant earnings and improved quality of life. Ultimately, poor quality education risks reinforcing inequalities 
well as i a 
and sustaining inter-generational poverty and marginalization. 


Many education and training systems do not provide young people with the basic skills needed to escape poverty 
anil unemployment, even when they continue to receive formal education. Non-formal education programmes seek to fill 
this gap by providing learning and skills development opportunities that are relevant to the context in which young people 
live and seek their livelihoods. Often provided through youth and community based organizations, non-formal education 
facilitates the learning of life-relevant knowledge and skills, especially for disadvantaged and marginalized groups. 


2. Employment 


Youth are the major seekers of employment as they traverse their journey of life from adolescent to youth. A 
significant proportion of youth take over the business of their family as heir apparent, but the major proportion of youth 
becomes the first time jobseekers and searches for economic opportunities as existing in their country of residence. 


Employment market is a dynamic system where people keep getting in and out of system. Unemployment though exists 
in every part /country of the world but the rate of unemployment varies from country to country. 


High unemployment rate can also lead to starvation, migration, criminal activity, suicidal tendencies, mental disorder 
etc. Consequently, Nations endeavour to reduce or eliminate unemployment through policy measures and interventional 
programmes. Youth employment is now a top policy priority in most countries across all regions. At the international 
level, it is being translated into the development of a global strategy for youth employment and embedded into the 2030 
development agenda under Sustainable Development Goals. With a growing multitude of country level initiatives involving 
many actors and institutions from the public Interest in youth civic engagement is also linked to increased public awareness 
of the right of children and young people to have their voices heard. Growing numbers of adults are coming to recognize 
the need to support and encourage youth participation and social action. There has essentially been a paradigm shift in how 
adult society views the role of young people—one that challenges age-old stereotypes of youth efficacy and commitment. 


3. Civic Engagement 


Over the past two decades, youth civic engagement has acquired some prominence in research, policy and practice in 
many parts of the world. At the international level, the World Bank has identified the exercise of active citizenship as one 
of the most important activities for a healthy transition to adulthood for both the youth of today and the next generation. 
The focus on youth civic engagement is driven in part by the assumption that young people if involved in and connected 
to society are less likely to engage in risky behaviour and violence—and are likely to stay engaged as they grow older. 


Youth engagement may be considered an end in itself, but it is also a means to achieve other objectives and benefits 
in society. Its potential to contribute to the personal development of young people, to improve their welfare, and to address 
injustice in society also provides an impetus for promoting civic engagement as a component of youth work and youth 
action. 


4. Migration 


Young people may choose to move within their home countries as internal migrants or beyond their national 
borders as international migrants. The majority of migrants stay in their own countries as internal migrants. Youth 
intending to migrate outside their national boundaries may first undertake rural-urban migration or urban-urban migration 
within their country of origin in order to find paid employment or intermediary services to support their plans for 
international migration. International migration has increased steadily over the years, becoming an established feature of 
the contemporary social and economic landscape for many youth. Young migrants constitute a relatively large proportion of 
the overall migrant population and have a significant impact on origin, transit and destination countries and communities. 


The reasons for youth migration may vary from person to person and region to region. Often, a combination of several 
major factors leads to the decision to migrate. Personal considerations, socio-economic circumstances, and the political 
Situation in the country of origin may be important contributing factors. Often, the main driving force behind youth 
migration (particularly international migration) is the magnitude of perceived inequalities in labour market opportunities, 
income, human rights and living standards between the countries of origin and destination. Some young people migrate to 
escape conflict, persecution, or environmental threats. The decision to migrate is often related to important life transitions, 
such as pursuing higher education, securing employment or getting married. 
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Peer Pressure 


Blame it on the way Indian societies are crafted or any other possible factor, peer pressure is one of the biggest 
challenges faced by youngsters. The generation gap has widened to an extent that the views of the people of two generations 
repel each other. The varying interest of the young adults and high expectations of the parents and relatives mar the spirit 
of growth as a whole. This acts as a check on the enthusiasm of young mind leading to waste of the time and resource, 
The elders need to understand that a little space and trust shown in them will open the doors of the opportunities for 


At the same time, children need to understand that parents care. There is no harm in learning from their 
experiences and the wisdom. 


the youngsters. 


6. Drugs and Alcohol 


The drugs and the alcohol are other challenges that are faced by the young Indians. Failure, success or broken, drugs 
are taken as an easy escape from the life and the struggles related to it. Be it in the name of the success party or to overcome 
the failure, drugs are seen as a mandatory component of any party. Failing in a relationship or the end semester success 


Parties, getting placed in the dream company or missing the entrance by a whisker; sadly, all the answers are searched in 
the lap of alcohol and weed. 


Youngsters need to understand that life is not always a rollercoaster ride. If we plot a graph of same; it is a setup 
of highs and lows with steep curves. This does not mean that the body has to be handed over to be ruined by unrequired 
products. In the name of the country and their body, we need to overcome this challenge! 


2. National Youth Policy, 2014 


The National Youth Policy, 2014 (NYP-2014) was launched in February, 2014. This policy reiterates the commitment 
of the entire nation to all-round development of the youth of India, so that they can realise their full potential and 
contribute productively to the nation-building process. The NYP-2014 has been finalised after extensive consultations 
with all the stakeholders. The Policy defines ‘youth’ as persons in the age-group of 15-29 years. 


The NYP-2014 proposes a holistic ‘vision’ for the youth of India, which is “To empower youth of the country to 
achieve their full potential, and through them enable India to find its rightful place in the community of nations”. In order 
to realise this Vision, the NYP-2014 identifies 5 clearly defined ‘Objectives’ which need to be pursued and the ‘Priority 
Areas’ under each of the Objectives. The objectives and priority areas identified under the NYP-2014 are summarised below: 


Objectives 
1 Create a productive work force that can make a sustainable contribution to India’s economic development. 
2 Develop a strong and healthy generation equipped to take on future challenges. 
3. Instill social values and promote community service to build national ownership. 
4 Facilitate participation and civic engagement at all levels or governance. 
5 Support youth at risk and create equitable opportunity for all disadvantaged and marginalised youth. 
Priority Areas 

1. Education 2. Employment and skill development 

3. Entrepreneurship 4. Health and healthy lifestyle 

5. Sports 6. Promotion of social values 

T Community engagement 8. Participation in politics & governance 

9. Youth engagement 10. Inclusion 

11. Social justice 

ELDERLY POPULATION 


ee Oem O OO 
1. WHAT IS AGING? 


& Ageing means deteriorative biological and psychological changes that occur in genetically matured organism. 


A Indeed, these changes are irreversible. These weaken the organism's die fic eansuedand Ea tains 
cause the organism’s death. 
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à Ageing is an ongoing biological process which no human being can escape. It begins at birth or, to be more precise, 
° 
at conception, and ends with death. 


The National Policy on Older Persons, 1999 defines ‘senior citizen’ or ‘elder] 


’ . 
y as a person who is of age 60 years 
and above. In other words, a society 


ages when there is an increase in its elderly population along with decrease in 
the rest of the population. 


It is the result of demographic transition in which a population moves from high to low fertility and mortality rates. 
This inevitable and irreversible process affects one’s physical and psychological well-being. Besides, it is said to 
have social, economic and cultural implications too. Therefore, the studies on a 


geing are significant for understanding the 
problems related to elderly care, which is an urgent need in the 21st century. 


Indian Scenario 


The population of elderly is growing everywhere in the world. In the last century, 
60 and above has increased in almost all the countries of the world. India is also headin 
pattern (i.e., low birth rate and low death rate) like other developed countries of the 
(aged 60 years and above) in India numbered 76.7 million (37.8 million males and 38. 
an increase of 19.9 million persons compared to their number in 1991. In percentage 
which was 6.8 per cent of the total population in 1991, increased to 7.4 per cent in 2 
to more than 10 per cent by the year 2021. For males, it was marginally lower at 
7.8 per cent. According to Population Census 2011 there are nearly 104 million elderly persons (aged 60 years or above) 
in India; 53 million females and 51 million males. A report released by the United Nations Population Fund and Help 


Age India suggests that the number of elderly persons is expected to grow to 173 million by 2026. Further, there were 8 
million citizens (3.9 million males and 4.1 million females) above 
as per the 2011 census data. 


the proportion of population aged 
g towards the similar demographic 
world. The elderly or senior citizens 
8 million females) in 2001 registering 
terms, the share of elderly population, 
001, and is expected to further increase 
7.1 per cent, while for females it was 


80 years of age, who are termed ‘super senior citizens’ 


Apart from the steady rise in the number of elderly, the traditional roles of these people have changed a lot due to 
such reasons as modernization, urbanization and industrialization etc. Traditionally, in India, aged enjoyed honour, respect 
and legitimate authority within the family and society but in modern times the younger generation has replaced them in 
strategic positions leaving them in a weakened and functionless situation. Today, they are viewed as non-productive and 


dependent lots. Thus, there is need to initiate requisite appropriate programmes and policy interventions on the part of 
the government to ensure life and dignity for its senior citizens. 


2. PROBLEMS FACED BY THE AGED 


In general, the following problems are faced by an elderly person: 


at 


Health Issues: It has been rightly said that “we start dying the day we are born”. The ageing process has become 
synonymous with failing health. While death in young people in countries such as India is mainly due to infectious 
diseases, older people are mostly vulnerable to non-communicable diseases. Failing health due to advancing age is 
complicated by non-availability to good quality, age-sensitive, health care for a large proportion of older persons 
in the country. In addition, poor accessibility and reach, lack of information and knowledge and/or high costs of 
disease management make reasonable elder care beyond the reach of older persons, especially those who are poor 
and disadvantaged. 


For addressing the issues of health among elderly availability of quality health care is of paramount importance. 
‘This health care mechanism not only needs to be age-sensitive but also accessible for those who are poverty ridden. 
Health services should also adopt preventive measures keeping in mind the diseases that affect—or are likely to 
affect— the communities in a particular geographical region. In addition, effective care and support is required for 
those elderly suffering from various diseases through primary, secondary and tertiary health care systems. The cost 
(to the affected elderly individual or family) of health has to be addressed so that no person is denied necessary 
health care for financial reasons. Rehabilitation, community or home based disability support and end-of-life care 
Should also be provided where needed, in a holistic manner, to effectively address the issue to failing health among 
the elderly. A society earns respect by taking good care of its elderly population. 


~ 


$ 


Economic Issues: The problem of economic insecurity is faced by the elderly when they are unable to sustain 
themselves financially. Generally, older persons either lack the opportunity and/or the Capacity to be as productive 
as they were Increasing competition from younger people, individual, family and societal mind sets, chronic 
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malnutrition and slowing physical and mental faculties, limited access to resources and s of their 


rights and entitlements play significant roles in reducing the ability of the elderly to remain financially productive, 
and thereby, independent. 

Financial security is as relevant for the elderly as it is for those of any other age group. ‘Those who are unable t 
generate an adequate income should be facilitated to do so. As far as possible, elderly who are capable, should be 
encouraged, and if necessary, supported to be engaged in some economically productive manner. Others who are 
incapable of supporting themselves should be provided with partial or full social welfare grants vis at least provide 
for their basic needs, Families and communities may be encouraged to support the elderly living with them through 


counseling and local self-governance. 


Isolation: 


Isolation, or a deep sense of loneliness, is a common complaint of many elderly is the feeling of being isolated. While 
there are a few who impose it on themselves, isolation is most often imposed purposefully or inadvertently by the families 
and/or communities where the elderly live. Isolation is a terrible feeling that, if not addressed, leads to tragic deterioration 


in one’s experience of life. 
Ways to Address Isolation: 


It is important that the elderly feel included in the events of life that take place around them, both in the family 
as well as in society. Those involved in elder care, especially NGOs in the field, can play a significant role in facilitating 
this through counseling of the individual, of families, sensitization of community leaders and group awareness or group 
counseling sessions. Activities centered on older persons that involve their time and skills help to inculcate a feeling of 
inclusion. Some of these could also be directly useful for the families and the communities. 


Neglect: 
The old age, as rightly said, becomes one’s second childhood. The elderly, especially those who are weak and/or 


dependent, require physical, mental and emotional care and support. The idea is to show patience as it was shown towards 
all of us in our childhood by the very people who today, in many ways, behave like a child. 


When this is not provided, they suffer from neglect, a problem that occurs when a person is left uncared for and 
that is often linked with isolation. Changing lifestyles and values, demanding jobs, distractions such as television, a shift 
to nuclear family structures and redefined priorities have led to increased self-neglect of the elderly by families and 
communities. This is worsened as the elderly are less likely to demand attention than those of other age groups. 


Ways to Address Neglect: 


The best way to address neglect of the elderly is to counsel families, sensitize community leaders and address the issue 
at all levels in different forums, including the print and audio-visual media. Schools and work places offer opportunities 
where younger generations can be addressed in groups. Government and non-government agencies need to take this issue 


up seriously at all these levels. In extreme situations, legal action and rehabilitation may be required to reduce or prevent 
the serious consequences of the problem. 


Boredom: 


Boredom is a result of lacking motivation for useful or productive activity and occurs when a person is unwilling or 
unable to do something meaningful with his/her time. Lack of recreational environment also adds to this. The problem 
occurs due to forced inactivity, withdrawal from responsibilities and lack of personal goals. A person who is not usefully 
occupied tends to physically and mentally decline and this in turn has a negative emotional impact. Most people who have 
reached the age of 60 years or more have previously led productive lives and would have gained several skills during their 
life-time. Identifying these skills would be a relatively easy task. Motivating them and enabling them to use these skills is 
a far more challenging process that requires determination and consistent effort by dedicated people working in the same 
environment as the affected elders. 


Ways to Address Boredom: 


Many elderly can be trained to carry out productive activities that would be useful to them or benefit their families, 
communities or environment; activities that others would often be unable or unwilling to do. Being meaningfully occupied, 
many of the elderly can be taught to keep boredom away. For others, recreational activities can be devised and encouraged 
at little or no additional cost. 
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SCHEDULED TRIBES POPULATION 


N ‘ There are altogether 705 ethnic groups which are notified as Scheduled Tribes (STs) in the country. 
K ‘ Their total population, according to the 2011 Census, is 104.30 million, and formed 8.60 per cent of the country’s 
total population. 


a ¢ Of the total tribal population, 52.40 million ar 


e males and 51.90 are females. Similarly, 
tribals live in rural areas, whereas the remainin 


g (i.e., 10%) live in urban areas. 


majority (i.e., 90%) of the 
$ While the overall growth of population durin 


g the decade 2001-2011 has been 17.64 per cent, it is 23.70 per cent 
in case of STs. 
i +  Itis said that India is home to almost more than half of world’s tribal population. 
kS ¢ The tribals in India are spread over the length and breadth of the country. They also vary in strength from a few 
| thousands to several lakhs. 


1. StaTE-WisE DISTRIBUTION OF STs 
In 2011, state-wise, the distribution of the ST population was as under: 
e Madhya Pradesh: 14.70 per cent; 
e Maharashtra: 10.10 per cent; 
e Odisha: 9.20 per cent; 
e Rajasthan: 8.90 per cent; 
e Gujarat: 8.60 per cent; 
¢ Jharkhand: 8.30 per cent; 
e Chhattisgarh: 7.50 per cent; 
e Andhra Pradesh: 5.70 per cent; 
+ West Bengal: 5.10 per cent; 
¢ Karnataka: 4.10 per cent; 
¢ Assam: 3.70 per cent; 
+ Meghalaya: 2.50 per cent; and 
+ Rest: 11.60 per cent. 
The top five states/UTs ranked by the proportion of STs are Lakshadweep (94.80%), Mizoram (94.40%), Nagaland 


7 (86.50%) Meghalaya (86.10%) and Arunachal Pradesh (68.80%). Similarly, the bottom five states/UTs are Uttar Pradesh 
a (0.60%), Tamil Nadu (1.10%), Bihar (1.30%), Kerala (1.50%) and Uttarakhand (2.90%). 


2. PECULIARITIES ASSOCIATED WITH TRIBES 
Some of the important peculiarities associated with tribal population are as under: 
+ Most of them live in isolated terrains; 
: e Main sources of their livelihood are agriculture and gathering of forest produce; 
i * Cultivation is not for profit; 
* Transactions are on barter system; 
* Social and religious ceremonies make most of their expenditure; and 
+ Illiterate and victimized by unscrupulous forest contractors and moneylenders. 
3. EXPLOITATION AND UNREST: BRIEF BACKGROUND 


ag ibals lived as a primitive society in Indian subcontinent. They lived in forests and hills without having more 
For ages, tri ved asap l y i 

thar ] iiis act with the so-called civilized and advanced neighbours (i.e. in modern sense). There being no outside 

an a Casual contact wit € $0- : a ) 
Populati : t attempt to penetrate their areas and impose alien values and beliefs on the tribals. But, 

ion pressures, without any a saci sal i h b 
rhen the Br nf > ve d their position in the country, their colonial aspirations and administrative needs necessitated 
‘ent itish consolidated their ry n 

o ope j atic stem. 

> “open up’ the entire country through an effective communication sy 
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The British introduced the system of landownership and revenue. Annual tax was trebled which was beyond the 
paying capacity of tribal cultivators. Under the increasing pressure of population, many outsiders also started settling in 
tribal regions. With their money power, they oftered credit facilities at the doorstep. Initially, it provided relief to tribals but 
gradually the system became exploitative. Newly established courts of law helped the exploiters. This economic, and later 
social and cultural exploitation aroused the tribal leaders to mobilize the tribals and start agitations. With the increasing 
feclings of deprivation, mass agitations, struggles and movements also increased. Initially, they were against the immediate 


usurpers of their rights and landlords but ultimately they turned against the government or the rulers. 


4. CAUSES OF TRIBAL DISCONTENT 


Tribal unrest and discontent, thus, may be described as the cumulative result of a number of contributory factors 
The main factors were: 


< Indifference and lack of sympathy trom administrators and bureaucrats in dealing with tribal grievances. 

> Lack of legislation to prevent the passing of tribal lands into the hands of non-tribals. Lack of credit facilities 
Harshness of forest laws and regulations whichever were present. 

> Ineffective government measures to rehabilitate tribal population. Lack of interest and dynamism among the political 
elite to solve tribal problems. 

> Delay in the implementation of recommendations made by high level bodies and investigating committees. 

< 


Due to the vested interests of the British there was discrimination in implementation of reformatory measures. 
Thus, economic, social and political factors equally contributed to the tribal unrest. 


5. TRIBAL ISSUES 
The main issues faced by the tribals are given as under: 


Small and uneconomical land holdings leads to less crop yield and chronic indebtedness. 


oo 


Participation of only a small percentage of the population in occupational activities in the secondary and tertiary 
sectors. 


s 


Comparatively very low literacy rate creates hindrance in the process of tribal development. According to NSSO 
(66th round) report for 2009-10, of the total tribal population of 15 years and above, 47 per cent in rural areas and 
21.8 per cent in urban areas were illiterate. 


O 
bod 


Legal transfer of significant portion of tribal land to non-tribals which curtails their freedom to use the forest and 
hunt the animals. Forests not only provide them materials to build their homes but also give them fuel, herbal 
medicines for curing diseases, fruits and wild games etc. 


The British policy had led to ruthless exploitation of the tribals in various wavs as it favoured the zamindars 
landlords, moneylenders, forest contractors, and excise, revenue and police officials. 


SOME OTHER PERSISTENT ISSUES 


Apart from these the tribal development programmes have not significantly helped the tribals in raising their 
economic status. Banking facilities in the tribal areas are so inadequate that the tribals have to depend mainly on the 
moneylenders. Being miserably bogged down in indebtedness, the tribals, therefore, demand that Agricultural Indebtedness 
Relief Acts should be enacted so that they may get back their mortgaged land. 


About 90 per cent of the tribals are engaged in cultivation and most of them are landless and practice shitting 
cultivation. They need to be helped in adopting new methods of cultivation. The unemployed and the underemploved want 
help in finding secondary sources of earning by developing animal husbandry, poultry farming, handloom weaving and 
the handicrafts sector. Most of the tribals live in sparsely populated hills and communication in the tribal areas remains 


tough. ‘The tribals, therefore, need to be protected from leading an isolated lite, away trom towns and cities, through the 
network of new roads. 


The tribals have been exploited by Christian missionaries, In several tribal areas, mass conversion to Christianity had 
taken place during the British period. While the missionaries have been the pioneers in education and opened hospitals 
in tribal areas, they have also been responsible tor alienating the tribals trom their culture. Christian missionaries are said 
to have many a time instigated the tibals to revolt against the Indian government. 
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Relations between the tribals and non-tribal population are worsening and non-tribal residents are increasingly 
ending for protection on the para-military forces. Fueled by the feeling of deprivation and loss of socio-cultural values, 
ee mand for separate states for tribals has taken the shape of insurgency in Mizoram, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Bihar, 
7 i ur, Arunachal Pradesh and Tripura. Neighbouring countries, unfriendly to India, are active in exploiting these anti- 
are sentiments. Infiltration of foreign nationals, gun-running, trafficking in narcotics and smuggling are very serious 


oblems in these states surrounded by tribals belts. 
pe l 


SCHEDULED CASTES POPULATION 


SCs Comprise of 1,241 ethnic groups which are notified as Scheduled Castes (SCs are also called dalits) in the 
country. SCs’ total population, according to 2011 Census, is 201.40 million and makes 16.60 per cent of the country’s total 


population. During the period 2001-2011, the population of SCs grew by 20.80 per cent whereas the total population has 
witnessed a decadal increase of 17.64 per cent to touch 1.21 billion. 


Like the STs, the SCs’ population is also spread over the length and breadth of the country. 
1. STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION 


State-wise distribution of the SC population in 2011 was as under: 
+ Uttar Pradesh: 20.50 per cent; 

« West Bengal: 16.70 per cent; 

+ Bihar: 8.20 per cent; 

e Tamil Nadu: 7.20 per cent; 

e Andhra Pradesh: 6.90 per cent; 

+ Maharashtra: 6.60 per cent; 

e Rajasthan: 6.10 per cent; 

e Madhya Pradesh: 5.20 per cent; 

+ Punjab: 4.40 per cent; 

e Odisha: 3.6 per cent; and 

e Rest: 15 per cent. 

The top five states in terms of the proportion of SCs are Punjab (31.90%), Himachal Pradesh (25.20%), West 


Bengal (23.50%), Uttar Pradesh (20.70%) and Haryana (20.20%). Similarly, the bottom five states are Mizoram (0.10%), 
Meghalaya (0.60%), Goa (1.70%), Dadra & Nagar Haveli (1.80%) and Daman & Diu (2.50%). 


2. CRIMES AGAINST SC POPULATION 


The reports of the National Commission on Scheduled Castes have every year reflected an increase in the number of 
crimes against the SCs. Most of the SC women are the victims of rape by upper caste men. The SC men, on the other hand, 
are exploited by upper castes by usurping their lands, giving them low wages, using them as bonded labour and so forth. 


The incidence in the number of crimes against the SCs is evident from the fact that as against only 180 cases 
registered with the police in 1955, the number of cases increased to 509 in 1960, to 18,336 in 1991, to 24,922 in 1992 to 
24,973 in 1993 to 33,908 in 1994. However, the year 2012 witnessed a marginal decrease in comparison to previous year. 
As against the 33,719 cases reported in the year 2011, the total number of cases in 2012 was 33,655. 


This decrease has been observed in every crime except rape, arson and POA Act. The cases in the year 2012 under 
these three heads have increased by 1.2 per cent, 26.6 per cent and 10.9 per cent respectively over the year 2011. Uttar 
Pradesh has accounted for 18.4% (6,202 cases) of the total 33,655 cases reported in the country, followed by Rajasthan 
(16.5% or 5,559 cases), Bihar (14.3% or 4,821 cases) and Andhra Pradesh (9.1% or 3,057 cases). The rate of crime against 
the SCs is observed as 16.7% during the year 2012. Rajasthan has reported the highest crime rate of 


45.5, followed by 
Goa, Odisha (31.5), Bihar (29.1) and Kerala (26.7) against the national average. 


For checking the exploitation and victimization of the SCs, a set of comprehensive guidelines covering preventive 
Measures have been formulated and communicated by the central government to the states for necessary action. 
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3. MEASURES TAKEN TO ALLEVIATE SUFFERING 


+ Gearing up machinery for apprising the government of disputes of land, wages, etc. concerning the SCs 
> Helping the SCs in getting possession of lands belonging to them or allotted to them 
+ Specially instructing police authorities to intervene in instances of criminal trespass into lands belonging to SCs, 


The police has been instructed to treat cases of crime against SCs as special report cases and arrange for quick trial 


and prosecution. 


SS Helping agricultural labourers in getting statutory minimum wages. Setting up special courts (in some states) for 
ensuring quick disposal of cases pertaining to SCs 


> Instructing officers to spend a part of their time, when on a tour, in residential areas of SCs 


< Setting up special Scheduled Caste Cells under DIG Police to ensure that crimes against SCs are properly registered, 
promptly investigated and expeditiously prosecuted. 


+ Setting up state level committees under the chairmanship of the Chief Ministers to look after various aspects 
concerning welfare of SCs. 


TRANSGENDER POPULATION IN INDIA 


1. WHO ARE TRANSGENDER PEOPLE? 


+ Transgender people are individuals whose gender identities do not pertain to their biological sex, and thus they 
differ from the stereotype of how men and women normally are. 


: ‘Transgender’ does not include sexual orientation or physical sex characteristics, but is in fact a less clinical term 
which pertains to gender identity and gender expression. 


$ Thus, transgender people encompass those people whose identity and behaviour do not adhere to the stereotypical 
gender norms. They may be gay, transsexual, transvestite, or gender queer. 


% Since the beginning of time and the existence of mankind, transgenders have been very much a part of the society. 
However, they have been given a name and a status in the society in recent times, and now there is even medical 
technology available especially for them. 


In India, transgender people include hijras/ kinnars (eunuchs), shiv-shaktis, jogappas, Sakhi, jogtas, Aradhis etc. In 
fact, there are many who do not belong to any of the groups but are transgender persons individually. Transgenders fall 
under the LGBT group (lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender). They constitute the marginalised section of the society in 
India, and thus face legal, social as well as economic difficulties. 


2. IssuES FACED BY THE TRANS-GENDERS 


+ ‘These people are shunned by family and society alike. Many times they also face social and physical abuse which 
may lead to some physiological disorder problem. In addition to that they are mostly excluded from all privileges 
which may lead to bias and injustice to them. At the outmost, they are thrown from their own family and villages 
which gives them no option but to engaged themselves as a sex worker or a beggars in the street 


s They have restricted access to education, health services and public spaces. 

% They are excluded from effectively participating in social and cultural life. 

% Politics and decision-making processes have been out of their reach. 

% Transgender people have difficulty in exercising their basic civil rights. 

% Reports of harassment, violence, denial of services, and unfair treatment against transgender persons have come to 
light. 

a Sexual activity between two persons of the same sex is criminalised, and is punishable by incarceration. 


3. SUPREME CourRT’S OBSERVATION 


In a landmark judgement in 2014, the Supreme Court observed that “The transgender community, generally known 
as “Hijras” in this country, are a section of Indian citizens who are treated by the society as “unnatural and generally as 
objects of ridicule and even fear on account of superstition”. In its judgement, the Supreme Court passed the ruling that 
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“In view of the constitutional guarantee, the transgender community is entitled to basic rights i.e., Right to Personal 
Liberty, dignity, Freedom of expression, Right to Education and Empowerment, Right against violence, Discrimination 
and exploitation and Right to work. Moreover, every person must have the right to decide his/her gender expression and 
identity, including transsexuals, transgenders, hijras and should have right to freely express their gender identity and be 
considered as a third sex.” Thus, today the transgender people in India are considered to be the Third Gender. 


i E A a E E 


DEMOGRAPHY 
T uence nigga 


1. WHAT IS DEMOGRAPHY? 


< Demography is the study of human populations — their size, composition and distribution across space — and the 
process through which populations change. 
Births, deaths and migration are the ‘big three’ of demography, jointly producing population stability or change. 


A population's composition may be described in terms of basic demographic features — age, sex, family and household 


status — and by features of the population’s social and economic context — language, education, occupation, ethnicity, 
religion, income and wealth. 


” 


v% 
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The distribution of populations can be defined at multiple levels (local, regional, national, global) and with different 
types of boundaries (political, economic, geographic). 


Demography is a central component of societal contexts and social change. It includes: 
e Fertility, Families and Households 

e Ageing and Intergenerational Relations 

+ Internal Migration and Urbanization 

e Mortality and Longevity 

e | Economics, Human Capital and Labour Markets 

e Development and Environment 

e Integration processes of migrant populations 

e Health inequalities at older ages 

e Population and the welfare state 

e Population projections of small areas and special groups 
+ Religion and demographic behavior 


Demography is very useful for understanding social and economic problems and identifying potential solutions. 
Demographers are engaged in social planning, market research, insurance forecasting, labor market analysis, economic 
development and so on. They work for private firms and public agencies at local, regional, national and international levels. 


(For other demographic features, refer Chapter ‘Human Geography’ of Dhyeya LAS ‘Indian Geography’ book) 
2. DEMOGRAPHIC DIVIDEND 


What is Demographic Dividend? 

* According to United Nations Population Fund (UNFPA) demographic dividend means “the economic growth 
potential that can result from shifts in a population's age structure, mainly when the share of the working-age 
population (15 to 64) is larger than the non-working-age share of the population (14 and younger, and 65 and older).” 
In other words it is “a boost in economic productivity that occurs when there are growing numbers of people in the 
workforce relative to the number of dependents.” 

% UNFPA stated that, “A country with both increasing numbers of young people and declining fertility has the 

potential to reap a demographic dividend.” 


When Does it Occur? 
% It occurs when a falling birth rate changes the age distribution of a population so that fewer investments are needed 
to meet the needs of the youngest age groups and resources are released for investment in economic development 


> 


and family welfare. 
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At this stage, there are relatively more adults in the population of the productive labour force. By demographic 


dividend, we mean a rise in the rate of economic growth due to a rising share of the working age population. 
It may occur only once during a demographic transition and lasts for just a few decades. 


Demographic dividend is essentially due to two factors: (a) Declining birth rate and (b) Improvement in life 


expectancy. 


Ways to Reap the Benefits of Demographic Dividend 


During the course of the demographic dividend, there are four mechanisms through which the benefits are delivered. 


These are as follows: 


Increased labour supply: The children born during periods of high fertility finally leave the dependent years and can 
become workers. Women now have fewer children than before. ‘They are better educated than older cohorts. They 
are not confined now to their home only. Women are employed in jobs outside of the home. So they are productive 
in the labour torce. However, the magnitude of this benefit appears to be dependent on the ability of the economy 
to absorb and productively employ the extra workers rather than be a pure demographic gift. 


Increase in savings: The demographic transition affects the savings, which in turn affects the prospects for 
investments and growth. Working-age adults tend to earn more and can save more money than the very young. 
Personal savings grow and serve as a partial resource for industrial investments that fuel economic growth. As the 
number of dependents decreases individuals can save more. This increase in national Savings rates increases the 
stock of capital in developing countries already facing shortages of capital and leads to higher productivity as the 
accumulated capital is invested. 


Better human capital: The demographic transition begins with changes in mortality that results in a population 
that lives longer and stays healthier. A longer life expectancy causes fundamental changes in the way that people 
live. Decrease in fertility rates result in healthier women and fewer economic pressures at home. This also allows 
parents to invest more resources per child, leading to better health and educational outcomes. 


Increase in domestic demand: The last mechanism for growth is the increasing domestic demand brought about 
by the increasing GDP per capita and the decreasing dependency ratio. 


Requirements of Demographic Dividend 


O 
` 


$, 
= 


Need for social and economic policies and institutions: The first and foremost requirement of any country is to 
formulate appropriate social and economic policies as well as different institutions to absorb the rapidly growing 
labour force. A country can reap the benefits of demographic dividend only when the policies formulated are 
implemented effectively and efficiently. 


Reform in the education sector: Education is the most important tool for realizing the full potential of a youthful 
nation. Education is considered as crucial in transforming the collective energy of youngsters into mature ideas, 
well-developed skills and a sense of confidence, hope and capability. Sound basic education is thus an essential 
prerequisite to empower each and every individual so that they can pursue different economic opportunities. 


Vocational training: Along with the academic aspect, there is also a need to focus upon the vocational development 
or job specific technical training of an individual, so that a country can reap the benefits of demographic dividend 
appropriately and effectively. 

Reform in the health sector: “Health is wealth” and good health is an essential prerequisite for reaping the benefits 
of demographic dividend. A healthy population is considered as a productive population which is capable of giving 
its full potential and taking the advantage of various economic opportunities. 

Adequate employment opportunities: Mostly, developing countries are overpopulated where population always 
exceeds the employment opportunities and thus cannot provide employment opportunities to all its working 
population. ‘Therefore, it is essential to provide adequate employment opportunities to the youngsters of a country 
so that they can optimally contribute their services for the country. 


Skill Development: To reap the benefits of demographic dividend, there is a need to develop different skills among 
the individuals. ‘Therefore, it is necessary to have appropriate skill development opportunities in a country. 


Reduction in infant mortality rate and dependency ratio: Another important way of reaping the benefits of 
demographic dividend is to reduce dependency ratio and the infant mortality rate. 
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M Increased adult literacy rate: Many people 
education in their childhood. Adult Educat 


the opportunity and have crossed the 


, at times either due to their economic or social conditions could not get 
ion aims at extending educational options to those adults, who have lost 


age of formal education, but now feel a need for learning of any type, including 
literacy, basic education, skill development (Vocational Education) and equivalency. Thus, by increasing adult literacy 


ho were earlier not contributing much to the country could now contribute in a positive way. 
Large-scale and persistent long-term investment in manufacturing: Surplus | 
marginal productivity is zero, can be easily shifted to the manufacturing sector. Since manufacturing units are labour 
intensive, they will generate capital and absorb labour surplus. 


rate, the people wW 


“ 


abour force in agriculture, whose 


Use of science and technology: Innov: 


€ 


ations and use of new scientific technology can help the working population 
and country to reach global markets with pricing power. 


% 


> Internal and external peace: Maintenance of internal and external peace in a country is essential so that there is 


no wastage of labour, capital and time. The labour which could be wasted due to disturb 


be deployed skillfully. 


ances in the country can 
Demographic Dividend in India 


One of India’s competitive advantages is its demographic dividend. Declining fertility rates have changed the age 
structure of India’s population, resulting in a “bulge” in the working age-group. This “demographic dividend” has improved 
the dependency ratio leading to the hypothesis that the bulge in working population will lead to acceleration in growth. 
Falling birth rates reduce the overall expenditure required to provide basic necessities for the under 14 age group which 
is yet to be productive and increased longevity ensures that a large proportion of the population are within the 15-59 age 
group i.e., working population. 

According to the World Bank, in India this ratio is around 0.6. It is known that demographic dividend does not last 
long. India is passing through a phase of unprecedented demographic changes. These demographic changes are likely to 
contribute to a substantially increased labour force in the country. The census projection report shows that the proportion 
of working age population between 15 and 59 years is likely to increase from approximate 58% in 2001 to more than 64% 
by 2021. Such a trend would make India one of the youngest nations in the world. The office of the Registrar General of 
India and Census Commissioner released ‘single year age data’ for the 2011 Census, which refers to the number of people 
at each year of age in the population. The data shows that India’s working age population (15-64 years) is now 63.4% of 
the total, as against just short of 60% in 2001. The numbers also show that the ‘dependency ratio’ — the ratio of children 
(0-14) and the elderly (65-100) to those in the working age — has shrunk further to 0.55. Even as the western world is 
ageing, these new numbers show that India’s population is still very young. So, at present the India’s competitive advantage 
is its demographic dividend. 


According to the United National population research, during the last four decades the countries of Asia and Latin 
America have been the main beneficiaries of the demographic dividend. Advanced countries of Europe, Japan and USA 
have an ageing population because of low birth rates and low mortality rates. China’s one child policy has reversed the 
demographic dividend it enjoyed since the mid 1960s according to a World Bank global development report. 


Promising Levels of Demographic Dividend in India 

* India is a young nation with 605 million people below the age of 25, while in the age group 10-19, poised tor higher 

education, it has 225 million. 

This means that for the next 40 years it would have a youthful, dynamic and productive workforce when the rest of 

the world, including China, is aging. 

% The International Labour Organization (ILO) has predicted that by 2020, India will have 116 million workers in 
the work starting age bracket of 20 to 24 years, as compared to China’s 94 million. 


It is further estimated that the average age in India by the year 2020 will be 29 years as against 40 years in the USA, 
46 years in Europe and 47 years in Japan. 

In fact, in 20 years the labour torce in the industrialized world will decline by 4%, in China by 5%, while in India it 
will oe by 32%. IMF reported that India’s demographic dividend has the potential to add 2 percentage points 
per annum to India’s per capita GDP growth over the next two decades. 
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Challenges of Demographic Dividend 


Demographic advantage does not mean more people but more prosperous and productive people. A larger workforce 


. . > 
translates into more workers only if there are productive jobs. An unemployed, uneducated or unskilled Indian can’t reap 


the benefits of demographic dividend. The challenges are: 


e — Lack of skilled labour force. 

e Lack of educated workforce. 

e Poor quality of educational institutions 

e Teachers are inadequately prepared, weakly motivated, poorly paid, and frequently absent. 

e High dropout rate in schools. 

e Quality of the higher education system is well below global standards and it has shown no significant sign of 
improving. 

e Lack of technological advancement. 


e Majority of the children, future workforce, are malnourished. 


Suggestions 


To increase Investments by framing proper policies: The country’s present disorder—high inflation, current account 
deficit, fiscal deficit have to be paid attention for sustained inclusive growth. India has to develop reforms to 
strengthen its financial sector, narrow down the infrastructure gap and reduce its fiscal deficit. To take advantage of 
the global market, policies for exports have to be formulated to have a lasting effect as the currencies of many other 


emerging economies are weakening against the dollar. 


Poverty Reduction and formation of pro-poor policies: India has achieved notable progress in poverty reduction 
over last few years. However, considerable efforts are yet to be made by the government to formulate and implement 
growth strategies. The strategies should focus on managing income generation through natural resources, export 
strategy for agricultural products so that the farmers could earn and providing a strong base to sub-regional 
assimilation to avail economies of scale. 


Providing IT platform: Since the 1990s, the information technology industry has flourished in India. However, still 
these new technologically advanced sector forms only a tiny share in terms of employment. The National Association 
of Software and Services Companies (Nasscom) has published a study saying that only 25% of information 
technology (IT) graduates are employable. As per AICTE, every year, one million engineers and diploma holders 
are added to the workforce and if Nasscom report is true, that shows that there is a skill gap. The challenge for the 
policymakers is to bridge the gap between education and skill deployment. 


Employment generation: More than half of the Indian population works in agriculture, which is substantially the 
biggest informal sector in India. Women are deployed as domestic workers. Even educated women in urban areas 
have difficulties getting employed in the organised sector. India’s challenge is to build a strong manufacturing sector 
which generates massive employment. Efforts are required to increase employment outside the field of agriculture, 
especially in the organised and service sector. Demographic change is associated with fertility decline, the transition 
period may be accompanied by greater female participation in the labour force. 


Generation of Vocational training programmes: In spite of having a huge workforce, India is still suffering from 
an extreme shortage of skilled manpower. In large number of Vocational Training Institutes the syllabus is outdated 
which do not relates with the present market conditions. Thus, it is very essential for us to strengthen our work force 
with capabilities that are essential for them to be market savvy. Sectors have to be identified and holistic training 
need to be provided to our young force. 


Integration between Government, Academia and Industry: There is a large gap or lack of integration between 
the government, academia and industry in India. The methods of business have changed drastically but still the 
curriculum in the education institutes is being taught in the same manner as it was taught decades ago. The strategy 
of three Es-education, employability and employment have to be taken care off. Many of the Indian schools are not 
up to the mark as far as quality is concerned. Drop-out rates are high at the elementary level. Also, strict enforcement 
of Right of Children to Free and Compulsory Education Act, 2009 has to be done. 
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| » Providing Health Care for children and women: The biggest of all challenges for the policymakers is to keep its 


more than 1.2 billion population fit and educated. As per World bank estimates, India ranks highest in malnutrition 
among children Underweight children are highest in India. The health care facilities are either not sufficient and 
where they are adequate, they are not properly implemented. There are various health care plans in India, which 
have been made on papers but still they are not implemented. Proper strategies for healthcare are a must for our 
policymakers in order not to turn demographic transition into a demographic catastrophe. 


% 


Prioritizing equitable and pro-poor policies: Well-organized infrastructure is critical to economic and social 
development for promotion of pro-poor growth. Progressive and technologically advanced management of 
infrastructure investment, increasing the role of infrastructure in the routines of poor people and development of 
public private participation model in the rural areas are some of the areas where the government needs to look into so 
that the poor strata of our society are included in the economic development leading ultimately to the achievement 
of demographic dividend. 

s Promotion of good governance In India: There is a huge difference between the rich and the poor and between 


the urban areas and rural areas. Also the disparity exists in the use of scarce natural resources between the corporate 
and the communities. The successful implementation of good governance nurtures a “development dividend”. 


e Administrative changes and decentralization, transparency in each department, anticorruption strategies and 


strategic assistance with multilateral organisations are some of the matters in which the government has to 
look deliberately to achieve demographic dividend. 


Rule of Law: Rule of Law is connected with poverty reduction, development of human capital, in rendering gender 
equality, decentralization and economic development is the key element for good governance and peacebuilding. In 
India, we find that the justice demanding takes a long governmental procedure. Peace in the state and the country 
develop confidence in the citizens. Effective, timely and impartiality in the justice adds to their confidence. Decisive, 
strategic and holistic rule of law will help in the development of democratic governance. 


- A population is defined as a group of individuals of the same species living and inter-breeding within a given area. 


5 Kautilya had written in his ‘Arthashastra’ that a large population is a source of political, economic and military strength 
of a nation. 


$ The Chinese philosopher Confucius argued that a numerical balance be maintained between population and environment. 

Demographic Transition Theory: 

= Demographic Transition refers to a population cycle that begins with a fall in the death rate, continuous with a rapid 
population growth and concludes with a decline in the birth rate. 


The theory states that every country passes through different stages of population growth. There are five stages of 

population growth. 

3 Overpopulation refers to an undesirable condition where human population exceeds the available natural resources to 
feed and sustain it. 

- Unbearable burden of population is clearly seen in four regions of the world. South-east Asian countries in which 
China, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Philippines and India etc. are the forerunners. 

a India, with a population of about 1,210 million in 2011 accounts for 17.5 % of the world's population. 

z The population of India, at the turn of the twentieth century, was only 238 million which has increased by more than 
four times in a period of 110 years to reach 1,210 million in 2011. 

a According to a United Nations report, in 7 years, Indians will cross the 1.44 billion mark and the nation will go on to 
have a bigger population than China's. 

Causes of Overpopulation: l 

Increased life expectancy j Lack of family planning 
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Early marriage 


- Lack of education 


Religious Reasons - Compulsions of poverty 


Problem of mind-set 


Effects of Overpopulation: 


- Burden on natural resources - Rise in poverty 


Widening the rich-poor gap - Migration of population 


| Solutions to the Problem of Overpopulation: 
- Raising marriageable age - Balanced ratio 


Improvement in public health services = 


Optimum utilization of land 


- Industrialization 


| - Government policies 
| _ 


Promoting family planning = Empowering women 


Searching for new contraceptives - 
- Raising awareness and role of NGOs 


Fertility: 


Economic development 


Fertility measures the rate at which population adds to itself by birth. Human fertility is responsible for biological 
replacement and for the maintenance of the human society. 


Fertility is the most crucial variable among the two variables to affect population growth-the other one being mortality. 


Evidence from India's last census in 2011, confirmed by data from the recent National Family Health Survey 2017, 
shows that fertility in India is fast approaching the replacement levels. 


A fertility rate of about 2.2 is generally considered the replacement level, the rate at which the population would hold 
steady, and when the rate dips below this number, the population would decline. 


Even after fertility rates drop to replacement levels, the total population will still grow and is likely to reach 1.7 billion by 
2050. 


When states are clustered in terms of fertility levels, one foresees a predominantly youthful north and an aging south. 


‘The average number of children born to a woman over her lifetime or total fertility rate has dropped below replacement 
Jevel for all religious communities barring Hindus and Muslims. 


Determinants of High Fertility: 
- Religious belief 


- Universality of institution of marriage 


Absence of economic motivation for restricting the number of children especially in extended families 


Implications of High Fertility: 


Loss of opportunity to explore other avenues for self-expression and self-development for women 
- Negative impact on the health of women and children 

- Poor standard of life due to economic reasons | 
- Inability to provide good care and health facilities to all children equally. l 
Mortality: 


Mortality is one of the three components of population change-the other two being fertility and migration. Mortality a 

is related, in many ways, to demographic variables. 

- Two biological aspects of mortality are life-span and longevity. 

- The control of communicable diseases has been the major reason for the mortality decline throughout the world. 

- The decline of mortality in India has been mainly due to public health and disease control measures which were mostly 
imported from the developed countries. 

- The decline in the death rate and high birth rate have been the main factors responsible for the rapid growth of 

population as the declining death rates have not been accompanied by corresponding declines in the birth rates. 


- It has been observed that whenever infant and child mortality is high, fertility is also high and vice-versa. 


Family Planning: 
The term family planning indicates conscious limitation of the size of the family to the optimum level by adopting 


voluntary approach. 


- India was the first country in the world to have launched a National Programme for Family Planning in 1952. 
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India's Family Planning 2020 goals aim to drive access, choice and quality of family planning services. 
The Government of India has increased domestic investment for family planning. 


Importance of Family Planning: 


_ Reducing the growth rate of population - Benefit to the entire nation 


: Child survival - Safe motherhood 


Social improvement 
Hindrances in the Path of Implementing Family Planning Programme: 


- Illiteracy - Poverty 


-Religious Opposition > Tenfin 
_  Inadequacy of cheap methods < Tadeon 
} - Shortage of trained staff - Lack of publicity 


` Lack of motivation 


On-going Interventions under Family Planning Programme: 


Ensuring quality of care in Family Planning services by establishing Quality Assurance Committees in all state and 
districts. 


- Increasing male participation and promotion of ‘Non Scalpel Vasectomy”. 


Operating the ‘National Family Planning Indemnity Scheme’ (NFPIS) under which clients are insured in the 


eventualities of deaths, complications and failures following sterilization and the providers/ accredited institutions are 
indemnified against litigations in those eventualities. 


Compensation scheme for sterilization acceptors-under the scheme MoHFW provides compensation for loss of wages 
to the beneficiaries on account of undergoing sterilisation. 


Accreditation of more private/ NGO facilities to increase the provider base for family planning services under PPP. 


Improving contraceptives supply management up to peripheral facilities. 
National Population Policy: 


The National Population Policy, 2000 (NPP 2000) affirms the commitment of government towards voluntary and 


informed choice and consent of citizens while availing of reproductive health care services, and continuation of the 
target free approach in administering family planning services. 


The immediate objective of the NPP 2000 is to address the unmet needs for contraception, health care infrastructure, 
and health personnel, and to provide integrated service delivery for basic reproductive and child health care. 


The medium-term objective is to bring the TFR to replacement levels by 2010, through vigorous implementation of 
inter-sectoral operational strategies. 


The long-term objective is to achieve a stable population by 2045, at a level consistent with the requirements of 
sustainable economic growth, social development, and environmental protection. 


Declining Sex Ratio in India: 


The sex ratio is defined as the ratio of the number of males to number of females in a population set. 


It is internationally expressed per 100 females but in India it is expressed as per thousand males. 


According to the 2011 census, for every thousand boys there are only 918 girls. 


The child sex ratio in India has been on the decline since 1991 and the worst since independence. 


According to the 1991 census, there were 945 girls for every thousand boys and in 2001 927 girls for every thousand 
boys. 


Some Facts: 


Skewed sex ratio at birth is primarily due to sex selective abortions. 


Practice of sex selection is relatively more among urban, educated and well off households. 


Post-natal sex selection has influence on sex differential in child survival, and female child survival is threatened at 
higher order births and more specifically in the absence of siblings. 


Urban share in distortion in sex ratio at birth is much higher in relation to rural areas. 
Causes 


Distortion in sex ratio is a result of intensification in sex preference. The assumption of increasing welfare and socio- 
economic development leading to loss of cultural significance has proved to be invalid. 
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= Simultaneous qualifying of low fertility norm and preference for sons has led to masculinity in sex ratios. 

- Execution of fertility regulation and choice facilitated by improved technology for sex determination. 

- Despite having lowest literacy rates, Scheduled Caste households have higher sex ratios and tribals the highest of all. 

- Most of the prosperous regions have an adverse sex ratio for women due to various social quandaries like patriarchal 
mindset, dowry system, religious mandate etc. 

Youth Population in India: 

s India is a young nation in the sense that share of its youth in total population in 2011 stands at 34.8%. 

Major Issues Concerning Youth: 


- Education - Employment 
s Civic engagement - Migration 
- Peer pressure - Drugs and alcohol 


National Youth Policy, 2014 
- The policy reiterates the commitment of the entire nation to all-round development of the youth of India. 
= The policy defines youth as persons in the age group of 15-29 years. 


The objective is to create a productive workforce and develop a strong healthy generation. 


- Priority areas are education, employment, skill development and Entrepreneurship, health and Healthy lifestyle and 
| sports etc. 


Elderly Population: 
Aging means deteriorative biological and psychological changes that occur in genetically mature organism. 


The National Policy on Older Persons 1999, defines senior citizen or elderly as a person who is of age 60 years and 
above. 


- According to Population Census 2011, there are nearly 104 million elderly persons in India. 


Problems Faced by the Aged: 
E - Health issues - Economic issues 
x - Isolation - Neglect 
2 - Boredom 
>» Scheduled Tribes Population: 


a There are altogether 705 ethnic groups which are notified as Scheduled Tribes in the country. 

= According to the 2011 Census, Scheduled Tribes population is 104.30 million. 

Causes of Tribal Discontent: 

- Neglect of tribal issues, usurpation of land and exploitation are the main causes of tribal discontent. 

Issues of Tribals: 

- Illegal transfer of land, illiteracy and small and uneconomical landholdings etc. 

Scheduled Castes Population: 

= According to 2011 Census, their population is 201.40 million and they make 16.60% of the country's total population. 


- Crimes against Scheduled Castes population has been rampant in the society. Most of the SC women are the victims 
of rape by upper caste men. 
Transgender Population in India: 


Transgender people are individuals whose gender identities do not pertain to their biological sex and thus they differ 
from the stereotype of how men and women normally are. 


Restricted access to education, health services and public spaces are some issues faced by them. 
Demography: 


Demography is the study of human populations-their size, composition and distribution across space and the process 
through which populations change. 


Demography is very useful for understanding social and economic problems and identifying potential solutions. 
Demographic Dividend: 


According to United Nations Population Fund (UNFPA) demographic dividend means “the economic growth potential 
that can result from shifts in a population's age structure, mainly when the share of the working-age population (15 to 
64) is larger than the non-working-age share of the population (14 and younger, and 65 and older).” 
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Ways to Reap the Benefits of Demographic Dividend: 

: l Increased labour supply - Increase in savings 
- Better human capital - Increase in domestic demand 
Requirements of Demographic Dividend: 

- Need for social and economic policies and institutions 

7 Reform in the education sector 

- Vocational training 

- Reform in the health sector 

- Adequate employment opportunities 

- Skill development 

Challenges of Demographic Dividend: 

- Lack of skilled and educated labour force 

- Poor quality of education and health etc. 

Suggestions: 


Increasing investments by framing proper policies 


Poverty reduction and formation of pro-poor policies 
- Providing IT platform 


Employment generation 


Good governance 
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INTRODUCTION 
ON aŘ—n—— 


1. WHAT IS POVERTY? 


P According to the United Nations, lack of alternatives and opportunities is poverty. It is violation of human self respect. 

A It means lack of resources to such an extent that a man is unable to give food to his family and have enough clothes 
to wear. In the same way, World Bank says that depriving someone of his welfare is also a form of poverty. 

p Generally economic approach is used to define poverty in which income, property and life style is included. Often 


those people are considered to be poor whose income is not as much as required to fulfill the basic needs like bread, 
clothes and housing. 


% 


In the concept of poverty line adopted by India, a definite income has been set as a standard. Those who come below 
that line are called poor. 


Poverty is a condition which is the indicator not only of the lack of needs and facilities, but also of the backwardness 
in every sphere of life. It is a problem in itself and along with this it gives way to many other problems. There has been 
poverty in all societies over a long period. However the ‘extent’ of poverty is more in some countries than others. For 
example, an affluent society like that of USA also has poverty. But, by and large, these countries are prosperous. In India, 
however poverty is a major problem. Thus, the concept of poverty is relative. It has been so much with us that not much 
attention has been paid to it. It was considered a normal aspect of any society. On the other hand, there has been a 


rationalisation of poverty. The poor were believed to be responsible for their own plight. Unemployment was considered 
a sign of laziness. 


Poverty as a cause of concern for governments and inter-governmental organisations appeared in the late 20th 
century. The issue was clearly neglected during the British rule not only in India but also wherever they ruled. In India, 
after independence, several measures were taken to recognise the poverty levels in the country and to alleviate it. As poverty 
alleviation was felt as a social responsibility to raise the poor up from their current status by the government and rest of 
the people. 

When poverty has been voluntary it has been respected by society as in the cases of saints who renounce their 
material wealth. In such a case, one cannot call it poverty per se because it is part of a saint’s life style. Mahatma Gandhi 
lived in ‘voluntary poverty’. So did the Buddha. This is different from involuntary poverty where the necessities of life are 
in very short supply and survival of the person is threatened. 


The problem of poverty becomes more serious when it acquires a form of mentality. As a mentality it encourages 
relative exclusion or feeling of deprivation. In the developing countries like India where classes are deprived of the main 
stream socio-economically, this problem becomes more serious in nature. 


In a society full of inequalities, government should aim to raise the minimum level of not only the income but also 
of self-respect and the chances of social mobility. Poverty is not only a condition of economic exclusion rather it is a 
social and political exclusion also. As the current mental and psychological status of a person plays a great role in him or 
her ever getting out of that status and no longer remain poor. So, poverty should be studied not only from economic point 
of view in fact, poverty has been a part of human civilization and culture from centuries. In the process of development of 
human society social organization and technology have seen rapid growth. But, the benefit of the progress has not been 
Shared equally by all the classes. So, the people became either poor or rich. 


2. TYPEs OF POVERTY 

The approach to defining poverty has usually been in economic term — the levels of income, property and living 
standards. People are said to be poor when their income is such that it does not enable them to meet the basic needs such 
as food, shelter, and clothing. The concept of “poverty line” used both in India and USA fixed an income. If people fall 
below this line, they are considered to be poor. The poverty line is arbitrarily fixed; hence there can be questions about 
it, In recent times there are many dimensions that are considered in looking at poverty. It is no longer seen as purely an 
“conomic phenomenon. It is now realised that there are sociological, political, psychological and geographical reasons as 
well as attitudes or value systems that need to be considered to understand poverty. What is being stated here is that in 
dealing with poverty one is not only concerned with the income but also with the individual’s political role, opportunities 
for his children and self-respect i.e. the overall social status. 
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Poverty is not only a condition of economic insufficiency; it is also social and political exclusion. Poverty is therefore 
to be seen not only merely in economic terms but also in its social and political aspects. We can view poverty as a leve] of 
living that is so low that it inhibits the physical, mental and social development of human personality. 


Absolute Poverty 
< Absolute poverty refers to the inability of a person or a household to avail even the basic necessities of life. It refers to 


conditions of acute physical wants, starvation, malnutrition, want of clothing, want of shelter, total lack of medical care. 


3. . ” ° . e Pa 
At times “absolute poverty” is also called “subsistence poverty , since ıt 18 based on an assessment of minimum 


% 


subsistence requirement. 

Nutrition is measured by intake of calories and proteins, shelter by quality of dwelling and degree of over- crowding, 
and the rate of infant mortality and the quality of medical facility. 

With the broadening of the definition of poverty it is also suggested that one should go beyond the physical need 
and also include cultural needs—education, security, leisure and recreation. 


> It is difficult to fully accept the argument. The nourishment needs of a farm labourer would be different from 
those of a clerk in an office. Similarly clothing requirements will also differ. If cultural needs are also included then 


% 


% 


measurements become more complex. 


Relative Poverty 


+ As there are difficulties in accepting “absolute poverty” fully, another term “relative poverty” has been developed. 
Poverty according to this concept is to be measured according to standards of life at a given time and place. 


+ The idea is that standards of society can be changing standards. Definition of poverty should therefore be related 


to the needs and demands of changing societies. 


> The term “relative poverty” also refers to the fact that different societies have different standards; hence it is not 
possible to have a universal measurement of poverty. Those who are considered poor in USA by their standards may 
not be considered so in India. 
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MEASURING POVERTY 


There are various approaches for the measurement of poverty. The major factor considered in measuring poverty 
is income. The question that is asked is, what resources can a particular income command? Does the income allow for 
obtaining the basic necessities? Consequently, it has also been suggested that the actual intake of food should be the criteria. 
If an adult person is unable to have a certain number of calories (2,250) a day he is considered to be poor. The economic 
aspect usually involves the judgment of basic needs and is mentioned in terms of resources required to maintain health and 
physical efficiency. Such an approach is now being questioned. Among the basic needs are also included, education, security, 
leisure, recreation. When the resources commanded by average individuals are so low that they are in effect excluded from 
living patterns, customs and activities of the society, they are said to be living in poverty. 


1. SOME INTERNATIONAL BENCHMARKS 


Human Development Index 


The Human Development Index (HDI) is a summary measure of average achievement in key dimensions of human 
development: a long and healthy life, being knowledgeable and have a decent standard of living. The HDI is the geometric 
mean of normalized indices for each of the three dimensions. The health dimension is assessed by life expectancy at birth 
component of the HDI is calculated using a minimum value of 20 years and maximum value of 85 years. The education 
component of the HDI is measured by mean of years of schooling for adults aged 25 years and expected years of schooling 
for children of school entering age. The standard of living dimension is measured by gross national income per capita. The 
scores for the three HDI dimension indices are then aggregated into a composite index using geometric mean. However 
the HDI does not reflect on inequalities, poverty, human security, empowerment, etc. 


Human Poverty Index 
The Human Poverty Index (HPI) was an indication of the standard of living in a country, developed by the United 


Nations (UN) to complement the Human Development Index (HDI) and was first reported as part of the Human 
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Development Report in 1997. It was considered to better reflect the extent of deprivation in developed countries compared 
to the HDI. In 2010 it was superseded by the UN’s Multidimensional Poverty Index. 


The HPI concentrates on the deprivation in the three essential elements of human life already reflected in the HDI: 
longevity, knowledge and a decent standard of living. The HPI is derived separately for developing countries (HPI-1) and 


a group of select high-income OECD countries (HPI-2) to better reflect socio-economic differences and also the widely 
different measures of deprivation in the two groups. 


Global Multidimensional Poverty Index 


The Global Multidimensional Poverty Index (MPI) was developed in 2010 by the Oxford Poverty & Human 
Development Initiative (OPHI) and the United Nations Development Programme and uses different factors to determine 
poverty beyond income-based lists. It replaced the previous Human Poverty Index. The global MPI is released annually 
by OPHI. 


The Global Multidimensional Poverty Index (MPI) is an international measure of acute poverty covering over 100 
developing countries. It complements traditional income-based poverty measures by capturing the severe deprivations 
that each person faces at the same time with respect to education, health and living standards. The MPI assesses poverty 
at the individual level. If someone is deprived in a third or more of ten (weighted) indicators, the global index identifies 
them as ‘MPI poor’, and the extent — or intensity — of their poverty is measured by the number of deprivations they are 
experiencing. The MPI can be used to create a comprehensive picture of people living in poverty, and permits comparisons 


both across countries, regions and the world and within countries by ethnic group, urban/rural location, as well as other 
key household and community characteristics. 


These characteristic make the MPI useful as an analytical tool to identify the most vulnerable people - the poorest 
among the poor, revealing poverty patterns within countries and over time, enabling policy makers to target resources and 
design policies more effectively. 


Human Poverty Index (HPI), which was published from 1997 to 2009, used country averages to reflect aggregate 
deprivations in health, education, and standard of living. It could not identify specific individuals, households or larger 
groups of people as jointly deprived. The MPI addresses this shortcoming by capturing how many people experience 
overlapping deprivations (prevalence) and how many deprivations they face on average (intensity). The Multi- Dimensional 
Poverty Index (MPI) can be broken down by indicator to show how the composition of multidimensional poverty changes 
for different regions, ethnic groups and so on—with useful implications for policy. 


According to Global MPI 2020, India is 62nd among 107 countries with an MPI score of 0.123 and 27.91% headcount ratio, based 
on the NFHS 4 (2015/16) data. Neighbouring countries like Sri Lanka (25th), Bhutan (68th), Nepal (65th), Bangladesh (58th), 
China (30th), Myanmar (69th) and Pakistan (73rd) are also ranked in this index. 

Source: PIB, 07-09-2020 


From the above it is very clear that countries like Sri Lanka, China and Bangladesh have performed better in poverty reduction 
than India. 


= 


2. METHODS OF MEASUREMENT OF POVERTY 


The conventional approach to measuring poverty focuses on the material dimension. It asks whether the individual 
or household earns enough to purchase goods and services at market prices to satisfy basic needs at socially acceptable 
levels. The level of requisite financial resources depends on the extent to which the government subsidizes the provision of 
goods and services such as food, shelter, education and health. But, in practice, this is not taken into account adequately, 
especially when comparing poverty levels over time or across regions. The implicit assumption in such comparisons is that 
Subsidies are uniform across time and space. 

The first step in measuring poverty is to specify a threshold level of expenditure that separates the poor trom non- 
Poor. The threshold expenditure, called the poverty line, is the amount necessary to purchase a basket of goods and services 
deemed necessary to satisfy basic human needs at socially acceptable levels. The basket itself is referred to as the poverty line 
basket (PLB). Perceptions of what represents basic human needs (and socially pit Sagal levels) vary according to general 
level of Prosperity. What is “want” at low levels of income may turn into hag at higher levels of income. For example, 
refrigerator may be a want at low levels of income but may become a need at a high enough level of income. Theretore, rising 
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incomes require upward revisions of the PLB. Equally, since social norms may vary across social, economic and religious 
groups, an element of arbitrariness in defining the PLB cannot be avoided. This factor has often led to controversy on the 


appropriate calibration of poverty line. 


3. IMPORTANCE OF OFFICIAL POVERTY LINE 
Potentially, poverty lines and the poverty estimates can help fulfill three objectives: 
(i) Identification of the poor through a comparison of the poverty line with the household (or individual) expenditure; 
(ii) Tracking poverty in a region over time and comparing it across regions at a point in time; and 


Gii) Estimation of the required expenditure on anti-poverty programs and their allocation across regions. 


4. OTHER APPROACHES TO EVALUATING POVERTY 


There are two other approaches possible to track and evaluate poverty. 


First Approach 

First, we could track improvements in the average standards of living of different deciles of the population at the 
bottom of the income distribution over time. For example, we could think of the bottom 30 per cent of the population 
(defined in terms of per capita income or household consumption) as poor. We could then track progress in combating 
poverty by undertaking an analysis of how the average and median real expenditures of the bottom three deciles of the 
population have been evolving over time. As development proceeds, the proportion of the population at the bottom 
considered poor may be adjusted. This approach to the study of poverty, recently adopted by the World Bank, reverses the 
conventional approach. 

Instead of taking a threshold level of absolute expenditure as the poverty line and tracking how the proportion of 
the population below it changes over time, it takes a pre-determined proportion of the population at the bottom to be 


poor and asks how the fortunes of this population are evolving over time. 


Second Approach 
Second, we could directly measure progress on some key components of material poverty. Among the target variables, 
the following may be readily capable of being tracked (with the possibility of adding other similar indicators): 


(i) Consumption of cereals, milk, meat, fruits and vegetables by the bottom three deciles relative to the top three 


(ii) Progress towards housing for all 

(iii) Progress towards basic facilities in each house: 24-hour power supply, clean drinking water, a toilet, and road 
connectivity 

(iv) Progress towards electrification of the remaining 20,000 villages in the country 

(v) Progress towards connecting each of the 1,78,000 unconnected habitations by all weather roads 


(vi) Progress in various indicators of education and health 


5. POVERTY ESTIMATION IN INDIA 


Poverty is the result of unequal distribution of 
production assets, entitlements and surpluses reinforced 
by a power structure of closely knit economic, political and 
bureaucratic forces and vested interests. These forces have 
remained active and as a result number of people below 
poverty has increased. In recent years there has been a 


decline in the proportion of people living below the poverty 


line at the all India level. However, absolute number of poor ===! ~ 
people has increased. iiig me 
Pre Independence Poverty Estimates 

One of the earliest estimations of poverty was done by Dadabhai Naoroji in his book, ‘Poverty and the Un-British 
Rule in India’. He formulated a poverty line ranging from Rs 16 to Rs 35 per capita per year, based on 1867-68 prices. 
The poverty line proposed by him was based on the cost of a subsistence diet consisting of ‘rice or flour, pulses, mutton, 


vegetables, ghee, vegetable oil and salt’. 
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Next, in 1938, the National Planning Committee (NPC) estimated a poverty line ranging from Rs 15 to Rs 20 per 
capita per month. Like the earlier method, the NPC also formulated its poverty line based on ‘a minimum standard of 
living perspective in which nutritional requirements are implicit’. 


Post Independence Poverty Estimates 


VM Dandekar and N Rath made the first systematic assessment of 
Sample Survey (NSS) data from 1960-61. They 
was adequate to provide 2250 calories per day in 


poverty in India in 1971, based on National 
argued that the poverty line must be derived from the expenditure that 
both rural and urban areas. This generated debate on minimum calorie 
consumption norms while estimating poverty and variations in these norms based on age and sex. 

Alagh Committee (1979): In 1979, a task force constituted by the Planning Commission for the purpose of 


poverty estimation, chaired by Y K Alagh, constructed a poverty line for rural and urban areas on the basis of nutritional 
requirements before this most estimations went by the lack of income approach. 


Lakdawala Committee (1993): In 1993, an ex 


pert group constituted to review methodology for poverty estimation, 
chaired by D T Lakdawala, made the following sug 


gestions: 
Consumption expenditure should be calculated based on calorie consumption as earlier; 


State specific poverty lines should be constructed and these should be u 
Industrial Workers (CPI-IW) 


< 
© pdated using the Consumer Price Index of 
in urban areas and Consumer Price Index of Agricultural Labour (CPI-AL) in rural 
areas; and Discontinuation of ‘scaling’ of poverty estimates based on National Accounts Statistics. 


Tendulkar Committee (2009): In 2005, another expert group to review methodology for poverty estimation, chaired 


by Suresh Tendulkar, was constituted by the Planning Commission to address the following three shortcomings of the 
previous methods: 


+ Consumption patterns were linked to the 1973-74 poverty line baskets (PLBs) of goods and services, whereas there 


were significant changes in the consumption patterns of the poor since that time, which were not reflected in the 
poverty estimates; 


There were issues with the adjustment of prices for inflation, both spatially (across regions) and temporally (across 
time); and 


Earlier poverty lines assumed that health and education would be provided by the State and formulated poverty 
lines accordingly. 


The committee recommended four major changes: 
e A shift away from calorie consumption based poverty estimation; 


+. A uniform poverty line basket (PLB) across rural and urban India; 


+ A change in the price adjustment procedure to correct spatial and temporal issues with price adjustment; and 


e Incorporation of private expenditure on health and education while estimating poverty. It based its calculations 
on the consumption of the following items: cereal, pulses, milk, edible oil, non-vegetarian items, vegetables, fresh 
fruits, dry fruits, sugar, salt & spices, other food, intoxicants, fuel, clothing, footwear, education, medical (non- 
institutional and institutional), entertainment, personal & toilet goods, other goods, other services and durables. 


The Committee computed new poverty lines for rural and urban areas of each state. To do this, it used data on value 
and quantity consumed of the items mentioned above by the population that was classified as poor by the previous urban 
poverty line. It concluded that the all India poverty line was Rs 446.68 per capita per month in rural areas and Rs 5 78.80 
per Capita per month in urban areas in 2004-05. 


Rangarajan Committee: In 2012, the Planning Commission constituted a new expert panel on poverty estimation, 
chaired by C Rangarajan with the following key objectives: 


w 


To provide an alternate method to estimate poverty levels and examine whether poverty lines should be fixed solely 
in terms of a consumption basket or if other criteria are also relevant; 
To examine divergence between the consumption estimates based on the NSSO methodology and those emerging 
from the National Accounts aggregates; 
Vo xediew int tional poverty estimation methods and indicate whether based on these, a particular method for 
iew interna 

i ia, and 

empirical poverty estimation can be developed in India, 
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“ To recommend how these estimates of poverty can be linked to eligibility and entitlements under 


the Various 
schemes of the Government of India. 


Key Findings of the Committee were: Expert estimated that the number of poor in India was much higher in 
2011- 12 at 29.5 % (The percentage of the population living below the poverty line in India decreased to 22% in 2011-12 
from 37% in 2004-05. according to data released by the Planning Commission in July 2013) of the population 
numbers provided by are not conservative estimates and they are at par with global standards. 


2. o . , . 
purchasing power parity terms and it is about USD 2 per day whereas Rangarajan’s estimates co 
is in keeping with the international standards. 


Poverty 
The World Bank talks i 


mes to USD 2.4. Therefore, 


As per Rangarajan panel estimates, a person spending less than Rs 1,407 a month (Rs 47/day) would be considered 
poor in cities, as against the Tendulkar Committee’s suggestion of Rs 1,000 a month (Rs 33/day). 

In villages, those spending less than Rs 972 a month (Rs 32/day) 
than Rs 816 a month (Rs 27/day) recommended by Tendulkar Commit 
stood at 36.3 crore in 2011-12, down from 45.4 crore in 2009-10, 
however, had suggested that the number of poor was 35.4 crore i 

Task Force on Elimination of Pove 
Arvind Panagariya, Vice Chairman, NITI 
Prime Minister on 11th July, 2016. The re poverty 


and strategies to combat poverty. Regarding estimation of poverty, the report of the Task Force states that “a consensus in 
favour of either the Tendulkar or a higher poverty line did not emerge. Therefore, the Task Force has concluded that the 
matter be considered in greater depth by the country’s top experts on poverty before a final decision is made. Accordingly, it 
is recommended that an expert committee be set up to arrive at an informed decision on the level at which the poverty line 
should be set.” With respect to strategies to combat poverty, the Task Force has made recommendations on faster poverty 


reduction through employment intensive sustained rapid growth and effective implementation of anti-poverty programs. 


POVERTY IN INDIA 


would be considered poor. This is much higher 
tee. In absolute terms, the number of poor in India 


as per the Mr. Rangarajan panel. Tendulkar Committee, 
n 2009-10 and 26.9 crore in 2011-12. 


rty in India: Constituted on 16th March, 2015 under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Aayog, the report of the Task Force was finalized and submitted to Honble 


port of the Task Force primarily focusses on issues of measurement of 


claim economic growth when a section of the people is marginali 
growth process should accelerate the access to services like edu 
citizens. The link between ignorance and poverty and 


poverty such as malaria, tuberculosis, diarrhoea and malnutrition. Having fallen ill due to poverty, 
resources to seek quality health care, for which he/she has to borrow money for treatment. Pover 
phenomenon of many dimensions not merely the economic dimension. Po 
the issue of poverty from broader social and economic perspectives. 


the poor do not have the 
ty therefore is a complex 
verty alleviation programmes should address 


1. PROBLEMS AND PLIGHT OF THE POOR 
After over 60 years of planning, India is still one of the poorest countries in the world. Other countries, much smaller 
than India, have surged forward. Of the world’s poor, every third person is an Indian, and the number is on the incr 


ease. 
Main problems the poor in Indian society face are: 
(i) | Discrimination in the Society 
(ii) Shelter and 
(iii) Sub-culture of poverty. 

(i) | Discrimination in the Society 


The upper class, the rich, and the government officials, who are generally the employers and even those who enjoy 
a : . rr n 
the power to rule, look down upon the poor. They are considered lesser in one sense or the other, inefficient and a burde 
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on the society. They are harassed, humiliated and discriminated against at every level and in every sphere of society. Having 


nen representation in the power sharing mechanism, they are always the targets of attack and hostility by the powerful. They 


have to face the challenges of illiteracy and social prejudice. They lack collective power and whenever they make an effort 


to unite at the local or micro level against the politically, economically and socially stronger sections of the society (who 
view these efforts as threats to their dominance) they are crushed. They are accused 


and labeled as undisciplined, immature, 
having very little foresight. They receive little or no 


attention in offices they visit. Whenever, a theft or a crime is reported 
to the police, the police first rush to the areas inhabited by the poor 


as if it is only the poor who commit crimes. They are 
rarely considered reliable, dependent and trust-worthy. The hostile 


attitude of the society at every stage thus, lowers their 


self- image, creates in them a feeling of inferiority and curbs their efforts of gaining means to help themselves. 


(ii) Shelter 


Homelessness, overcrowding, slums and rental laws and cost are main adversity that mostly the poor face in urban 


areas. The family’s dwelling unit and the neighbourhood within which it is located are important elements in the problems 
associated with poverty. The houses of the poor are not only overcrowded but lack privacy minimum standards of hygiene. In 
urban slums, a considerable portion of family life is conducted outside the dwelling unit. The darkness of the houses drives 
the children out into the streets creating problems for the parents in controlling their children. The existing space does not 
angements and forces an invasion of privacy. Family tensions also affect their personality as well 
as their behaviour; self-respect is eroded and cynicism fostered. Poverty forces living in the substandard houses and leaves 


little for the prerequisites of decent living. The deficient housing contributes to the weakening of family solidarity also. 


permit proper sleeping arr 


(iii) Sub-culture of Poverty 


When poverty is transmitted over generations, it becomes a culture, according to sociologist Oscar Lewis. Other 
scholars opined that although the membership of the poor changes to an important degree over the generations, the successive 
generations resemble each other in behaviour and values as a product of the common experiences of being poor and of being 
subjected to similar social pressures. On the one hand, this sub-culture is seen as the effect of poverty, that is, it refers to the 
similarities in the behaviour and thinking patterns of the people, and on the other hand, it is seen as the cause of poverty. 


After over 70 years of independence, the growth rate of income per capita has not even tripled (from 1.5% during 
1951- 81 it has reached at just 4.2% during 1981-2009). In many countries, it has increased five or six times. In the case 
of Japan it is more than fifty times what it was immediately after the war. The disparities between the poor and the rich 
are much more in India than, say, in Europe or Japan. And what is worse is that, these are increasing, instead of narrowing 
down. An average Indian cannot look beyond survival and even bare survival is now in doubt. 


The system has not been able to provide adequate means of incomes or jobs. And, because there are not enough 
jobs to go round—and there will never be as long as the present system continues—they are being rationed just like other 
commodities in short supply. 

When the policies of the top rulers of the country are based on vested interests, self-righteousness and obduracy; 
when they think that they are the only persons in the large country who have any feelings for the ‘oppressed’; when they 
govern on the basis of caste versus Class, rural versus urban, north versus south, community versus community; when they 
have proved to be the ‘divisive force’in the country; when their single-minded resolve to stay in office spawns blood-letting 
and acts of violence; when the system has become highly centralized and highly politicized and all political decisions are 
taken by a pack of power-hungry, unscrupulous and corrupt decision-makers; when politicians stick to political positions 
even after being defeated in elections only to escape trials in courts; when the national income is not growing fast enough; 
and when the political leadership is bankrupt, in such a situation, to expect that poverty in our country will ever be alleviated 
and sufferings of the poor, mitigated is nothing but running away from the reality. 


2. CAUSES OF POVERTY 
The Human Development Report reveals situation of glaring pavor inequality and deprivation in South Asia in 
PEE Ea particular. This report points out that there are dramatic desperation and concentration of wealth and 
Power among the richest members. Some theories to explain prevalence of poverty are: 
1. Climatic: Climatic conditions constitute an important cause of poverty. The hot climate of India reduces the 
knaap aap rural people to work for PER production severdly sufira. F roquens flood, famine, 
inae aa cyclone cause heavy damage to agriculture. Moreover, absence of timely rain, excessive or deficient 


rain affect severely country’s agricultural production, 
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2. 


Demography: The following demographic factors are accountable for poverty in India. 

(i) Rapid growth of population: Rapid growth of population aggravates the poverty of the people. The growth 
of population exceeds the rate of growth in national income. Population growth not only creates difficulties 
in the removal of poverty but also lowers the per capita income which tends to increase poverty. The burden 
of this reduction in per capita income is borne heavily by the poor people. Population growth at a faster rate 


increases labour supply which tends to lower the wage rate. 


(ii) Size of family: Size of the family has significant bearing on rural poverty. The larger the size of family, the 
lower is the per capita income, and the lower is the standard of living. As in the traditional system of joint 
family it was only the head of the family who use to earn and rest of the family was dependent on him, 
The persistence of the joint family system has contributed to the health and earning capacity of the rural 


masses. 


Economy: 


(i) Low agricultural productivity: Poverty and real income are very much interrelated. Increase in real income 
leads to reduction of the magnitude of poverty. So far as agricultural sector is concerned, the farmers even today 
are following the traditional method of cultivation. Hence there is low agricultural productivity resulting in 


rural poverty. 


(ii) Unequal distribution of land and other assets: Land and other forms of assets constitute sources of income 
for the rural people. But, unfortunately, there has been unequal distribution of land and other assets in our 
economy despite government’s efforts on land reform. The size-wise distribution of operational holdings 
indicates a very high degree of concentration in the hands of a few farmers leading to poverty of many in the 


rural sector. 


(iii) Decline of village industries: At present consequent upon industrialization new factories and industries are 
being set up in rural areas. Village industries fail to compete with them in terms of quality and quantity. As a 
result they are closed down. The workers are thrown out of employment due to this absence of due remuneration 


and are forced to lead a life of poverty. 


(iv) Immobility of labour: Immobility of labour also accounts, for rural poverty. In some cases, even if higher 
wages are offered, labourers are not willing to leave their homes due to the hardships of living in cities and 
effective saving from their small income. While the joint family system makes people more connected to the 
family members and it also makes it difficult for them to stay away from their roots for too long and work like 


machines as is the accepted way of life in most cities. 


(v) Fatalistic Attitude: The rural people are mostly illiterate or just literate, ignorant, conservative, superstitious 
and fatalistic. Poverty is considered as god-given or result of karma, something preordained. All these factors 
lead to no effort being made to get out of the clutches of poverty. 


Lack of employment opportunities: Un-employment is the reflection of poverty. Because of lack of employment 


— 


(vi 
opportunities, people remain either unemployed or underemployed. While there are many skilled workers 
looking for the jobs that satisfy their level of skill but most of these unemployed and underemployed workers 


are the small and marginal farmers and the landless agricultural labourers. 


Society: 

(i) Education: Education is an agent of social change and egalitarianism. Poverty is also said to be closely related 
to the levels of schooling and these two have a circular relationship. The earning power is endowed in the 
individual by investment in education and training. But, this investment in people takes away money and lack 
of human investment contributes to the low earning capacity of individuals. 


In this way people are poor because they have little investment in themselves and poor people do not have the 
funds for human capital investment. 


(ii) Caste System: Caste system in India has always been responsible for rural poverty. The subordination of the 
low caste people by the high caste people caused the poverty of the former. Due to rigid caste system, the low 
caste people could not participate in the game of economic progress. 
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Traditionally, a ‘shudra’ was not allowed anything other than serving the upper three ‘varnas’, it was not even 
imagined that the people of this class would become a trader or 


a vaisya could earn his bread only by trade and was not allowe 
Birth would decide their occupation and their economic fate. 


get involved in any economic activity. Similarly, 
d to engage in activities of intellectual category. 


K. V. Verghese rightly observes, “Caste system acted as a s 


pringboard for class exploitation with the result that 
the counterpart of the poverty of the many is the opulen 


ce of the few. The second is the cause of the first.” 
This rigidity took a long time to break and is still evident in some parts of the Indian society. It affects the 
people's availability to work and earn hence also contributed for persistence of poverty. 

(iii) Joint family System: 


The joint family system provides social security to its members. Some people take 


undue advantage of it. They live upon the income of others. They become idlers. Their normal routine of life 
consists in eating, 


sleeping and begetting children. In this way poverty gets aggravated through joint family 
system. 


(iv) 


Customs & Growing indebtedness: The rural people spend a large percentage of annual earnings on social 
ceremonies like marriage, death feast etc. To some extent, this also forces them remain in debt and poverty. 
In the rural region, many people depend on borrowings from the money-lenders and land-lords to meet even 
their extra expenses like marriage, health issues and in rare cases to meet even the consumption expenses. 
Moneylenders, however, exploit the poor by charging exorbitant rates of interest and by acquiring the mortgaged 
land in the event of non-payment of loans. Indebted poor farmers cannot make themselves free from the 
clutches of moneylenders. Their poverty is further accentuated because of indebtedness. Such indebted families 
continue to remain under the poverty line for generations because of this debt-trap. 
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_ This theory argues that the poor 


em to escape poverty. The poor have 
| inadequate diet which makes for low energy and hence poor performance in school and at work. Poor diet also makes them vulnerable 


to illness. They have poor housing and often have to go long distances for their work. They cannot afford or are not allowed to 
stay near the place of work. The circumstances combine to make the poor continue to be in poverty. As this theory suggests the 


Ras 


3. POVERTY AND IT’S MULTIDIMENSIONAL IMPACT 


Poverty in Indian society is not only a problem but also the root cause for many other problems. This is the indicator 
of least development of the society. The situation of poverty is a hindrance in the whole process of development. 


Poverty creates an environment against development. In fact, people are incapable of fulfilling his basic needs because 
of poverty. In this condition, he accepts either to live in the same condition or tries to fulfill his needs through immoral 
and illegal means. This gives way to criminal and corrupt practices in the society. Poverty stops the physical, mental and 
intellectual growth of people and also hampers the social grooming. 


A number of issues in people’s lives are directly affected by poverty, these are given as follows: 


1. Illiteracy: Poor people constitutes greater share of illiterate population. Education becomes extremely difficult when 
people are deprived of basic necessities of life. 


2. Child Labor: In India, a large number of young boys and girls are engaged in child labour. As per census 2011, 
the total number of child labourers, aged 5-14 to be at 10.1 million (out of 259.64 million children in that age 


group). This shows even in this age group , people don't have enough resources to survive so they get involved in 
activities that bring some money to them at the cost of basic education and childhood. 

3 Nutriti d Diet: Poverty is the leading cause of insufficient diet and inadequate nutrition. The resources of poor 
ioni onan , irs ed, and its effect can be seen in their diet, and hence in their performances in whatever they 

ple are ver , 

do. 

i — dition and housing problems: They don’t get proper living conditions. They have to fight the 
i eit con acca food, clothes and shelter. A large number of poor families live in houses with one 

ardship of pover i 
room only. 
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5. Hygiene and Sanitation: This is related to housing and other living conditions. Most poor people pay little attention 
to the importance of hygiene and proper sanitation mostly due to unawareness and also due to their Conditions 
of living. They are not aware of the harmful consequences of not maintaining proper hygiene. The government is 
taking initiatives to make available clean and safe water, and proper sanitation system to them i.e. the Swacch Bharat 
initiative. 

6. Unemployment: Poor people move from villages to towns and from one town to another in search of employment/ 
work. Since, they are mostly illiterate and un-skilled, there are very few employment opportunities open for them. 


Due to unemployment, many poor people are forced to live an unfulfilled life. 


is Feminization of Poverty: Women are the worst victims of poverty. Poverty affects more women than men. The total 
of poor women outnumbers the total population of poor men. The causes include low income, multidimensional 


gender- inequality and gender based discriminations, etc. They are deprived of proper-diet, medicines and health 
treatment. This also contributes to their social status. 


8. Social Tensions: Poverty is often characterized with income disparity and unequal distribution of national wealth 
between the rich and the poor. Concentration of wealth in the hands of few rich people leads to social disturbances 
and revolts. It is also manifested in forms of crimes where an individual is involved. Fair or even distribution of 
wealth leads to overall improvement in general standard of living of people. 


Another impact of poverty can be seen as indebtedness. The poor has to get credit on high rates of interest from 
non- institutional sources in order to fulfill their needs. But, they are often unable to pay the installments of interest. 


In such condition, they are compelled to act as bonded laborers. Presence of child laborers in large number in India 
is also a consequence of poverty. 


9. Naxalism: Problem of poverty in India has now become more complicated and contradictory. It is notable that 
Naxalism in India is directly related to poverty. In fact, poverty gives ideological base to Naxalism. Social base of 


Naxalism is limited to the poor people. Poverty is giving encouragement to the regional and separatist movements 
in different parts of the country. 


‘Thus, poverty is present as a serious challenge before inclusive development of India. Government of India has 
launched many programs for eradication of poverty, which are increasing the fiscal deficit. In spite of this, the problem is 
still serious. 

As mentioned earlier the rich have influence to continue to be rich. For them, there is a vested interest in the 


continuance of poverty. Poverty survives in part because it is useful to a number of groups in society. Poverty benefits the 
non-poor i^ general and rich and the powerful in particular. 


In fact, all the above problems are inter-related. But, poverty makes these problems complex and permanent. In the 
economic sphere, productivity of an economy decreases as rate of investment is very low because of the low buying power 
and low savings. In the social sphere, this encourages starvation, malnutrition, suicides, separation and crimes. Poverty in 
any country is the indicator of social inequality where most of the population is socio-economically excluded. As a result 
of this, process of social and national integration takes a back seat. In this regard, it is rightly said that poverty anywhere 


is a threat to prosperity everywhere. 
4. PSYCHOLOGY OF A POOR 


The structural or the vicious circle theory suggests that poor find it almost impossible to get out of the situation. 
. k <4: Soo ae : ; _— -ertain 
How do people in such sad conditions manage to live? One explanation is that poverty forces them to develop ce : 
patterns of behaviour enabling them to survive the sordid conditions of poverty. This pattern has been termed ‘Culture © 
poverty’. The poor tend to be socially isolated. They do not relate themselves to total society in which they live or to the 
in other parts of the country. The individual who grows up in this culture has strong feelings of fatalism, helplessness, 
oor 1 . . . . . ‘aa od - ~ © — or 1 
de endence and inferiority. Their orientation is to living in present, they hardly think of the future. In brief, it can be said 
nie h Iture of poverty is both an adaptation and a reaction of the poor in the marginal position. It is an effort to cope 
that the cu . a à nae $ á . i 
h the feeling of hopelessness and despair due to a realisation that it is almost impossible to achieve success according t° 
ith the feelin a 1 a Be i ; tical socii 
v j ‘etjes. Their isolation also means lack of participation in the activities of the society-political, social 
values of the high societies. . i E ET -h illing to make 
ic. There is also a suggestion that children are socialised into such a culture and hence are not willing 
and economic. 
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RELATION BETWEEN POVERTY & OTHER SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS 


1. UNDERSTANDING THE CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT 


Development essentially refe 


> 


rs to a process of social change, which is planned and desired by a society. 


Development is a value-laden concept. It has been used in different ways by different people. 


Development inevitably means different things for different individuals and social groups. 


> 


s 


Areas where development is slow, for instance, the economicall 
developing, underdeveloped, and traditional. 


Also, the term development has been used to make a distinction between the prosperous industrial societies versus 
the rest of the societies and also to describe the process of industrialisation and modernisation. 


+ 


y backward areas are termed as less developed, 


“ 


Socio-Cultural Development 


Since the 1960s, there is an increasing emphasis to look at develo 


defining development not only in terms of industrialisation or econom 
dimensions. Until recently, 


pment from a ‘holistic’ point of view. This means, 
ic dimensions but also in terms of socio-cultural 
the popular notion was that economic growth was a sufficient and necessary condition to 
stimulate development in all other sections of society. This has been proved incorrect. Economic advancement of one group 


of people has not and does not trickle down to all other groups in a society. Also the achievement of high levels of economic 
advancement by some countries has not helped to solve some of their serious social 


problems. It is, therefore, increasingly 
being emphasised that the ultimate aim of development is the im 


provement of the quality of life of every human being in 
society. Development is multidimensional. It takes into consideration matters like equity, 


social participation, environmental 
sustainability, decentralisation, self-reliance, 


basic human needs satisfaction etc. Some emphasise that improvement in 
quality of life involves psychological, social and moral dimensions apart from political, economic and cultural dimensions. 
For instance, it is pointed out that an improvement in the psychological quality of life entails the idea of life satisfaction 
including positive mental health. This requires a proper balance between material and non-material life goals of people. The 
improvement in social quality of life means an increase in the strength of family stability, interpersonal bonds and social 
solidarity. An improvement in the moral quality of life means developing a concern for others and not merely a concern 


for self. 


2. POVERTY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Poverty and economic development are inter-related concepts. Often it is thought that as area of economic 
development grows, income and purchasing power of people will also increase. Thus, growth in the rate of economic 
development was considered to be the most important medium of poverty alleviation. But, this conclusion is not true in 
India’s context. After Independence, economic development of India took place but this became a means of improvement 
in the life style of people of a special class. The benefit of economic development was not equally shared by all due to 
which rich became richer and poor became poorer. In this context, emphasis should be given on inclusion while analyzing 
the economic development. Better results will come only when all classes, religion, castes and areas will be covered 
under the process of economic development. So, economic development will have to be seen as a multi-dimensional 
Process, 

Billions of people across the globe live in squalid conditions of hunger, disease, and desperation. This pandemic 
poverty represents the world’s most pernicious and deadly scourge. Yet, for the privileged minority, the horrors of poverty 
seem to be a natural, inevitable part of the geopolitical landscape. 

Multilateral institutions devoted to “development” overwhelmingly adhere to neoliberal growth oriented strategies 
of capital accumulation, privatization, and investment. These instiktin, including ue World Bank, consistently ignore 
evidence that growth does not necessarily alleviate poverty and may, in fact, ceaserbate it. Many concerned NGOs promote 
Small-scale social development programs in poor countries, but as long as systemic Bonam and social policies continue 
to favor the rich, global poverty will remain a stark reality for the majority of people in the world. 


In economic terms, economic development means sustainable yearly growth in gross domestic products. In fact, 
> 


: ion of economic history, It c oe : 
€conomic development is not merely related to the explanation y. It can be seen as a process which 
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aims at bringing maximum number of people out of poverty ante a eo 

is a problem which is considered to be the legacy of the colonial rule. If tue problem p ictal r leks e m 
indicator of a crisis situation. In short, it is suggested that redistribution of income shou és e ee o liani ving in 
bad conditions. Keeping this idea in mind, few economists have suggested that development in favour of relatively deprived 


people should be defined as economic growth. 


3. POVERTY AND QUALITY OF LIFE 


Poverty is the indicator of unfavourable conditions where there is a lack of the qualitative and dignified living 
conditions. On the other hand, quality of life primarily points out to the sustainable development. If the quality of air 
and water is not good, the quality of life will also not be good. While defining the quality of life, food, cloths, housing, 


educational facilities, medical care, legal aid, pure water, air and environment are included. 


But, poverty is the indicator of lack of all the above things. Along with this, the lack of availability of qualitative 
living conditions creates the feeling of deprivation among them. In the same way, lack of qualitative living conditions 
brings passiveness in the poor. Trends like disease, sadness etc. begins to develop among them and finally the inspiration 
to come out of poverty is no more there. 


4. POVERTY AND SUSTAINABLE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Sustainable human development focuses on establishing equality in inter generation and intra generation 
by which they can utilize their capacities to the fullest in present and future. It aims at bringing continuous 
improvement in the quality of life for all. In this context, growth in per capita income improves the life style of the 
individual. 

In fact, improvement in life style contains many specific objectives in it, which include improving the opportunities of 
health and education. But, the goal of sustainable human development remains unfulfilled due to poverty. In India, nature 
of poverty is seen as a process going through one generation to the other. Along with this, poverty becomes permanent 
because of educational inequality, social deprivation and lack of entrepreneurship. 


5. POVERTY AND GLOBALISATION 


Globalisation is a process through which an inter-dependent world has developed. It has resulted in the integration 


of the world economy and free flow of goods, services, capital and labour has become possible. Thus, at present, the whole 
world has become a village. 


Positive Aspects of Globalization 
+ India also is not away from the benefits of globalisation. Natural resources and cheap human resource available in 
India have made it an attractive market. 


> 


Globalisation has created the direct and indirect employment opportunities in India. Regular inflow of foreign 


capital has increased tax resources of government which are being used by the government in implementing various 
welfare schemes. 


v Transformation of human resource in human capital has also become possible. Availability of this human capital 
has developed entrepreneurship and different areas of employment have emerged. 

v A competitive economic environment has been created which has increased the availability of consumer goods at 
low cost and better quality. 

v 


Thus, globalisation has played an important role in improving the life style and in lessening the impact of poverty. 
Negative Aspects of Globalization 
The globalization has developed clear class discrimination. It has created much urban-rural divide. 


° It has been responsible for creating regional disparities in the arena of economic development. 


v Multinational companies have weakened the role of small scale industries. 

4 Thus, it is clear that globalisation has created new opportunities and possibilities but it should benefit all the sections 
of the society. 

+ It is necessary to develop a strategy for balanced development. 
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Diversity & Disparity 
W | The Indian society is so diverse that the rapid and une 
| country are rather dangerous. Truth be told: it’s dange 
| in a democracy, and reaching a consensus on a long-te 

Tensions between social groups make it impossible t 
Y reforms in rural areas have been mostly half-hearte 


y x 6. POVERTY AND HUNGER 


Ry Hunger means lack of nutrition and food items 


according to the needs of the body. This is the condition when 
“ty, human body demands for energy but because of unavail 


ability of food this necessity is not fulfilled. 


| in worst case they try to commit suicide 

E National Food Security Act 

hk The Act seeks to provide for food and nutritional security in human life cycle approach, by ensuring access to 
fi adequate quantity of quality food at affordable prices to people to live a life with dignity. 

h Priority households are entitled to 5 kg of food grains per person per month, and Antyodaya households to 35 kg 
, per household per month. The combined coverage of Priority and Antyodaya households (called “eligible households”) 
ià shall extend “up to 75% of the rural population and up to 50% of the urban population”. The PDS issue prices are Rs 3/2/1 
pu for rice/wheat/millets (actually called “coarse grains” in the Act). These may be revised after three years 

Children’s Entitlements: For children in the age group of 6 months to 6 years, the Act guarantees an age-appropriate 
meal, free of charge, through the local anganwadi. For children aged 6-14 years, one free mid-day meal shall be provided 

wi every day (except on school holidays) in all schools run by local bodies, government and government aided schools, up to 
ed Class VIII. For children below six months, “exclusive breastfeeding shall be promoted”. 

Entitlements of Pregnant and Lactating Women: Every pregnant and lactating mother is entitled to a free meal 
at the local anganwadi (during pregnancy and six months after child birth) as well as maternity benefits of Rs 6,000, in 
installments. 

i Public distribution system aims at providing food security to poor families. For this, government assures the 
availability of food grains at cheaper price through shops or selling centres. This system works under the food corporation 

ie of India. Public distribution system is being run by the cooperation of centre and state government, in which center stores 

ra the food grains, transports it and distributes it on subsidized rates, on the other hand, state government makes the food 

E grains available to the consumers through shops. 

ý 7. POVERTY AND GENDER 


The impact of poverty can be seen on all the classes, castes and regions of the society but this conce 
o neutral in the context of gender. Women, who consist of half of the population of the society, 

Poverty. Division of labour based on gender in the Indian society creates unfavourable con 
y modern society there is no value of their domestic activities. Patriar 
among women. It is often accepted that women are physically weake 
the labour Oriented works. 


pt is not totally 
are very much suffering from 
dition for women. In today’s 
chal concept of society is also encouraging poverty 
r than men, so women get lesser amount of wages in 


In the sphere of education and health, women are a prey to gender discrimination due to which neither their 
efficiency grows nor are they able to participate in public life. Thus, they get stuck in vicious circle of 
that the nature of poverty and its impact is different for men and women. In public sphere, 

F bargaining is very low and the danger of sexual assault at work place has also be 
P freedom, When they adopt prostitution in order to come out of this circle of po 


poverty. It is clear 
power of women for economic 
en an impediment in their economic 
verty, their social status becomes very 


ow, 


mareeonneneaannanas 
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: io- ic structure. This is the re 
In short, poverty is a discriminatory concept which has become a part of socio-econom ason 


ša t. 
why special focus remains on gender justice in the strategies for poverty livianos by the goveuinen 
8. POVERTY AND POPULATION 


The objective of any welfare state is to fulfill the basic needs of its people and to improve their life pee: But when 
the shape of population beconies larger as compared to the available resources it becomes the reason of deprivation. In 
fact, population burst is the main cause of poverty in India. The access, to most of the population, to soove and health 
facilities is denied when demographic pressure increases. Due to this, they are unable to fulfill their basic needs and fall 
prey to malnutrition and other diseases. Poverty and population affect each other. Poverty gives way to lack of education 
and awareness due to which concept like family planning ceases to have any meaning for the poor. They have a desire for 
more children with the feeling of “more hand to work”. This causes extra burden on the family and encourages child labour. 
Lack of health facilities because of poverty encourages high maternal and child mortality rates. 


9. POVERTY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Poverty is directly linked to availability and nature of the employment which determines the income and lifestyle of 
people. But, in developing countries like India, the circle of poverty is expanding because of unavailability of employment. 


Over 80 percent of the employment in India is in the unorganized sector while only about 15 percent of the population 
is in regular job or what is called organised or formal sector. 


On the one hand, pressure on employment area has increased because of growing population; on the other hand, 
level of income is also low because of the plenty of unskilled labourers. Diversification of employment has still not taken 
place as a result of which availability of labour is much more than the demand in few employment sectors. Decreasing role 
of small scale industries and lack of incentive for self employment has made this problem more complicated. Moreover, 
where employments are available, the working conditions are unfavorable and there is always a sense of economic insecurity. 


Thus, the present condition of employment has become the cause of low level of income, due to which fulfillment 


of basic needs is not possible. This condition makes the nature and impact of poverty worse. If we do a comparative study 


of nature of poverty and the condition of employment in India, the much more complex form of the problem emerges. 


Lack of humanitarian conditions at work places has become a hindrance in capacity development. In this consumerist 
society, even the middle class finds it very difficult to have access to education, health and residence. In India, employment 
is available more in the cities, where slums are making socio-economic backwardness perpetual. Along with this, because 
of costly living conditions the possibility of saving money is limited. In short, the uncertain condition of employment 
seems to give stability to the vicious cycle of poverty. Poverty itself has been a hindrance in attaining employment. Due 
to poverty inefficiencies like lack of education, malnutrition and lack of entrepreneurship affect the capacity of economic 
bargaining. Along with this it checks their access to high payment jobs. Thus, 
So, the expansion of efficiency of the poor will not only give them job secur 
of the situation of poverty. 


poverty and employment are related concepts. 
ity but also will be helpful in taking them out 


10. POVERTY AND DEPRIVATION 


All that is considered basic to support one’s life, if deprived, will lead to conditions of poverty which itself has 
multidimensional impact on life. Things considered as basic needs include income, health, 


one hand and equality of status and opportunity and socio-political justice on the other. 
these basic things. 


education, housing etc. on the 


No one should be deprived of 


Now, for eradication of poverty, the poor must be liberated from these deprivations because: 


e Holistic healthcare facilities for productive workforce. Healthcare is essential for maintaining a level of nutrition. 
Food security and health consciousness ensures that the people get enough macro and micronutrients that leads 
overall grooming of body and mind which is a prerequisite for human activities. 

è Women health as healthy mothers ensure health of children which in turn re 


sults in better learning outcomes 
and hence possibilities of growth. 


e | Foran educated person there are more opportunities than for the person who is deprived of it as it enables her/ 
him to get gainful employment in a number of fields. Giving importance to this aspect of education we have in 
India the Right to Education as a Fundamental Right under Article 21 A of our constitution. Similarly, skilling 


and vocational training are fundamental for actually acquiring a job where one can contribute. 
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The proper wages and social security nets provided by the jobs in formal sector save people from being deprived of 
the economic means necessary to live life with a decent standard of living and preparedness for a time of contingency. 


There is a psychological aspect also to the eradication of poverty as people are deprived of necessary knowledge 
and practices to get out of the clutches of poverty. In this regard “nudge units” are being established by various 


governments in order to devise methods to bring about behavioural change as mere provision of services to 
the poor is not enough. 


. Economic growth of the nation is one of the main aspects to alleviating the poverty. Reduction of inequality 
and redistribution of the benefits of growth is a natural solution to the problem of manifold deprivations and 
it ensures that the poor get a share of the newly created wealth. The trickle-down effect ensures liberation from 
deprivation and gives adequate choices in all aspects to the poor. 


e Also in this regard SDG 1 is “Ending poverty in all forms, everywhere”. However, this is not a standalone goal, 


since poverty is a result of deprivation of what is due and necessary, and therefore it can be removed by making 
an attempt to end this deprivation. 


11. POVERTY & CRIME 


Crime undoubtedly is prevalent everywhere in all countries in multifarious forms. Suggesting that there exists a 
connection between poor and criminals is to draw sharp criticisms and accusations on ethical and moral grounds. This 
could have connotations that poor people are innately criminal. 


According to relative-deprivation theory, individuals commit crimes to send a signal to the State that the system 
they are forced to live in is inherently biased against them and their socio economic standing in the society. However, 
not all research in this area conveys that socio economic factors (specifically poverty, inequality and unemployment) and 
crime are positively related. i 


It is also identified that cost of crime (expected and opportunity) and gains from crime as factors that should affect an 
individual’s crime decision. In this regard it is noted that wealthier individuals will be less likely to commit crime, as those 
used to a higher standard of living have more to lose if convicted of a crime and imprisoned. Also, the available employment 
opportunities also play a role in the cost borne by the criminal for the crime one commits. High unemployment levels and 
joblessness might significantly reduce the opportunity cost of time one devotes to crime. Gains from crimes, particularly 
property crimes, are usually driven by economic motives and expected gains from crime are associated with wealth of the 
potential victim. While the motivation for basic property crimes is generally purely monetary, becoming involved in violent 
crime may have a defensive motivation as well. 


High crime rate plagues several countries and has detrimental multi dimensional effects. Most importantly, it 
tends to hamper standard of living and the overall quality of life. Also, there is a potential vicious cycle between crime, 
unemployment and poverty. Prevalent criminal activities erode employment opportunities and are exacerbated by high 
unemployment rates. This further leads to increase in poverty rates through lack of accumulation of assets. On another 
dimension, crime can increase the cost of doing business thereby affecting entrepreneurial activities and overall business 
climate of a country. In worst circumstances, it might even ‘drive out foreign as well as domestic investments and decrease 
availability of productive labour and skilled manpower. 


Due to an absence of safety nets and lack of resources for poor in developing countries, crime also has additional 
costs for these people. Consequently, the poor are unable to mitigate the resulting loss of productivity which further affects 
their livelihood options. Thus, crime might undermine development goals and strategies of developing countries. 


POVERTY & PLANNING 
1. MEANING OF PLANNING 
> Planning simply means arrangement of parts in a certain design or a formulated scheme for getting something done. 
+ Planning implies that ways and means are devised and decisions for future actions are chalked out well in advance. 


Planned change or development may be defined as transformation that aims to minimise the negative impacts on society. 


2. NEED OF THE PLANNING 
Planning is a needed strategic intervention to bring about development. Planning becomes necessary to promote 
economic and social development. ‘The task of planning is to design strategic interventions for social change. Planning 
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generally improves policy making. The methodologies of planning are usually mn wine a ee of sale 
Planning can take place at different depth levels. It may be carried out in many different ways. : sirable to 
have a multiple perspective in development planning. 3 | 

In the past, efforts were oriented towards achieving economic growth assuming that the Benes of economic growth 
will automatically trickle down to all sections of society. However, it could not come true. Economic grows has failed to 
lessen the gaps between different sections of society. It is proved now that economic growth alone is not effective. Inequality 
and poverty have persisted despite impressive rates of growth. Somewhere they became worse during the growth period, 


Active government interventions into the socio-economic system are, therefore, needed; reliance on market forces alone 
not being sufficient. 


The goals of development have been enshrined in the Constitution and various planning documents. Soon after 
Independence the Constitution laid down that its aim was to build a socialist, secular and democratic polity. This meant 
a social order, which guaranteed equality, freedom and justice. In order to achieve these goals the government devised 
institutional mechanisms and mobilised both human and material resources to achieve the goals set by the Constitution. 


India embarked on the process of planned, socio-economic development after independence. The various schemes 
of development drawn up by the leaders of independent India not only cover economic aspects but also non-economic 
aspects like health, education, population control, political participation etc. Thus we can say that India’s emphasis is on 
socio- cultural development and not merely on economic development. 


3. IND1IA’s APPROACH TO PLANNING 


(a) Indian plans are comprehensive and balanced and include both public and private investment. Growth of all sectors 
of the economy is encouraged. 

(b) The Indian approach can be called as democratic planning is different from totalitarian planning. In democratic 
planning people regularly and effectively organise and develop their social life through active participation. In 
totalitarian planning, people’s participation is not encouraged. 

(c) 


India’s approach to planning is aimed at setting up a socialistic pattern of society. Both economic and social aspects 
of development are considered. Though the Plans have not always succeeded in achieving the objectives, they have 
constituted a third way to development, rejecting a total capitalistic and a communist way to development. 


(d) India’s approach to development has strived to combine the economic, technological, human and institutional 
components of development. For instance, attention has been paid to imp 


rovement and up gradation of traditional 
technology adopted by village and cottage industries. Along with this, Ind 


ia imports high technology from different 
countries to keep pace with the technological development around the world. 


The Indian approach to planning emphasises both 
advancement. 


4. CRITICISM TO INDIAN PLANNING 


Critics of India’s approach and strategies of planned develo 
have benefited only a class of people namely the industrial, comme 
comprising sections of landlords and rich peasants; and a section of t 
the fact that the development measures have not been able to utili 


pment point out that all these development efforts 
rcial and financial groups, segments of the rural rich 
he urban unemployed and underemployed also reveals 
se the vast human resources for economically gainful 
fferent regions and groups have been increasing over the 
ng village structures, and controlling population growth 
The achievements in industrial production, agriculture and 
foreign trade have not helped in achieving the main objectives of planning namely growth with equality and social justice. 


5. ATTEMPTS AT POVERTY ALLEVIATION IN FIVE YEAR PLANS 


purposes. On the whole, critics point out that disparities between di 
decades. Fundamental problems relating to land reform, modernisi 
remain unsolved in spite of five decades of planned social change. 


After independence, the poverty was the biggest hurdle in India's march towards development. This is the reason 
why the attempts to eradicate poverty and to increase the kavels of income oF people was given priority. Although, till the 
Sth five year plan, there was no different policy for poverty eradication, and i was seen as linked to other plans. Initiatives 
taken during different five year plans for eradication of poverty can be seen in the following points. 
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» First Five Year Plan: Agricultural sector was given priority during the first five year plan. Most of India’s population 
was dependent on the agriculture based economy. It was thought, that in this condition, it will boost up the poverty 
eradication program. In this period, 1.8 percent growth in per capita income was recorded. During this very period, 
Community Development Programmes were also started. These programs were not fully successful, but they gave 
new direction to poverty eradication. 

Second Five Year Plan: During Second Five Year Plan, attempt was made to encourage such a system of development, 
that can establish socialist system in the country. During this period, many industrial plants were set up, by which 
employment was generated. Following goals were set during this period: 


e Achieving sizeable growth in national income. 


o 


e  Industrialization, with emphasis on heavy industries. 
e Enhancing the opportunities of employment. 
e Reducing the inequality of income and property. 


è Third Five Year Plan: During this period, the country was facing war, famine and crisis of food grains. In this 
condition, emphasis was again given on agriculture. In this plan, focus was on the maximum use of the human 
resource of the country and on the expansion of the opportunities of employment. 


¢ Fourth Five Year Plan: Aim of the Fourth Five Year Plan was to fasten the growth by abolishing the uncertainty 
in agricultural production and foreign assistance. In this plan, attention was on improving the condition of deprived 


and weaker sections of the society through the provisions of employment and education. Many welfare schemes 
were launched during this period. 


¢ Fifth Five Year Plan: Fifth Five Year Plan was the most important in the direction of poverty alleviation. During 
this period, poverty alleviation and achievement of self dependence was given priority. Main aim was to increase 
the consumption capacity of those living below poverty line. 


+ Sixth Five Year Plan: The biggest objective of this five year plan was to alleviate poverty. In this plan, the historical 
slogan of poverty alleviation was given. Strategy for this was to strengthen the infrastructure of both agriculture and 
industry. It is notable that all the important programmes regarding poverty alleviation were started during this period. 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP), Training of Rural Youth for Self Employment (TRYSEM), 
National Rural Employment Programme, Development of Women and Children in Rural Area (DWCRA) were 
main among them. In this very period, a workforce appointed by planning commission, determined the poverty line 
as 2400 calorie per person in rural areas and 2100 calories in urban areas. 

+ Seventh Five Year Plan: Goal of this plan was growth in the production of food grains, development in the 
employment opportunities and modernization. Special programmes like Jawahar Rojgar Yojana were launched 
along with the earlier programs. 

© Eighth Five Year Plan: Its Goal was human resource development. Prime Minister employment scheme was 
launched in 1993 to give self employment to unemployed educated people. 

+ Ninth Five Year Plan: The main objective of this plan was economic growth along with social justice and equality. 
Emphasis was on seven basic needs, which included pure drinking water, availability of first aid services, primary 
education to all, residence for homeless poor, nutritional food for children, roads for all the villages and making the 
public distribution system for poor, better. Agriculture and rural development was given priority. 

% Tenth Five Year Plan: This plan aimed at faster growth of work force. Aim was to create five crore job opportunities. 

° Eleventh Five Year Plan: The approach of this plan was faster and more sustainable development. In this period, a 
committee, headed by Suresh Tendulkar was set up to determine the poverty line in 2008. 

* Twelfth Five Year Plan: The main objective of 12th Five Year Plan is faster, sustainable and more inclusive growth. 
Emphasis is on reducing the poverty by 10 percent. 


6. Sociatist PATH, Mıxep Economy AND NEw Economic Pouicy 


India adopted the path of development under the mixed economy approach. On the one hand, India has encouraged 
Private business and industry and on the other it has almost full control, at least in principle, over all the major entrepreneurial 
and business activities. The State acts as an entrepreneur in setting up heavy industries such as steel and generation of 
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electricity. Banks have been nationalised. Railways and postal services are also a part of the public sector. That the state of 
India exercises dominant control on key sectors of the economy is indicative of the ideology of socialism. 

Two streams of thought primarily have guided development through these decades since independence. One of these 
was initiated by Gandhi and the other by the government. Gandhi's vision of development was that of self supporting, self- 
governing and self-reliant village community where every body’s needs were met. People lived in harmony and cooperation, 
He wanted the village community to be politically autonomous and economically self sufficient. This approach is called 
democratic socialism. 

But, all the ideas that Gandhi ji proposed have not been incorporated in the policies and programmes adopted by 
the government for development in post independent India. The aim of all the programmes by the government is to pull 
the downtrodden up from the grip of the poverty and achieve overall wellbeing of its citizens. In this regard some of the 
important programmes launched by the government are briefly discussed here: 
> Community Development Programme (CD): CD Programme was the first major effort for rural development. 

It was conceived as a method through which the Five Year Plans would initiate a process of transformation of the 

social and economic life of the village. The emphasis of CD Programme was not on material prosperity but on non- 

material aspects of community life. The goals laid out were: 

(a) Increase in employment, 

(b) Increase in production through application of scientific methods of agriculture, 

(c) Establishment of subsidiary and cottage industries, 

(d) Promotion of self-help and self-reliance and 


(e) Extension of the principle of cooperation. 


CD Programme came to be viewed as a social movement with active involvement of the people and aimed at all- 
round development of the countryside. 


* Panchayati Raj: A committee headed by Balwant Rai Mehta was appointed in 1957 to assess the impact of 
Community Development Programme. The report of the committee pointed out that the goals of CD programme 
have not been achieved. It advocated that rural development would be possible only with local initiative and local 
direction. The committee favoured devolution of power at lower levels. So in 1958 Panchayati Raj came into existence 
in different states with power and duties allocated at different levels. 


+ The Constitution (73rd Amendment) Act, 1992: The Act came into effect from April 1993 provided constitutional 
status to the Panchayati Raj institutions. The salient features of the Act is to strengthen local self government and 
empower the people at the lowest level financially. 


oa Cooperative Institutions: Cooperative institutions were set up in the villages, as supportive institutions of CD 
P ges, PP 
programme and Panchayati Raj. The aim of the cooperative institutions was: 


e To provide essential agricultural inputs and credit to farmers, 
« To ensure adequate return to the farmers for their produce, 
e To ensure supply of essential commodities to villagers at reasonable rates and 


« To promote harmonious relations and a sense of participation among rural people. 


New Economic Policy 


In early 1990s, India adopted the New Economic Policy with more stress on liberalisation, privatisation and 
globalisation. Progressive privatisation of the government owned entities, decontrol of industries, structural changes in 
the economy aimed at export led growth, elimination or reduction of all subsidies are some of the major policy decisions 
taken by the government as a part of it. Such changes in the development approach have pushed Indian economy from a 
socialist path towards a more capitalist one. 


7. DIRECT BENEFIT TRANSFER 


Transfer of cash in the form of doles like unemployment assistance, pension or as payment of wages for work under 
MNREGA etc. can be considered as direct benefit transfers. The cash is not meant to be used for a specific purpose 07 
use. Often, the purpose is to enhance general private consumption levels and achieve a minimum consumption floor. This 
is predicated on the assumption that there is a need to redistribute income as a public policy objective. 
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Subsidy Transfers 
This category covers schemes wherein Government transfers 


subsidized physical good. In some cases, the reimbursement 
good. The kerosene, fertilizers and LPG subsidies fall under t 


part or full subsidy in form of cash to the beneficiaries in lieu of the 
from Government may be linked to the actual consumption of the 


his category. 
This category covers schemes like Scholarships 
transfers are given to the beneficiary to incentivize c 


and pukka housing etc. respectively. 


,Janani Suraksha Yojana and Indira Awaas Yojana etc. wherein, cash 


onsumption of a specific good like education, institutional deliveries 


Objectives of Direct Benefit Transfer 


DBT envisages a switch from the present electronic transfer of benefits to 
of benefits directly to Aadhaar seeded bank accounts of the beneficiaries. 


bank accounts of the beneficiary to transfer 
DBT proposes to ensure: 

e Accurate Targeting. 

e De-duplication. 

e Reduction of Fraud and corruption. 

e Process Re-engineering of Schemes for simpler flow of information and funds. 

e Greater Accountability. 

e Elimination of wastes in subsidy transfer. 

DBT, once implemented will provide the following advantages in the long run: 

e Consolidate Cash Transfers to Households which are getting benefits from multiple sources and multiple forms. 


e Improve efficiency of Social safety net, consolidated income support programme for the poor and eliminate 


multiple sources of subsidy. 
e Positive Institutional Externalities. 
e Adoption of cutting edge technical system. 
+ Free administrative system from exercise of control to focus on development 


° Maximise benefits from expenditure of welfare schemes which leads to overall human development. 


POVERTY & MINORITIES 


As per the National Sample Survey Office (NSSO) Report on employment and unemployment situation among 
major religious groups in India (2009-10), inter alia, the following has been observed: 


* ‘The unemployment rate for the community declined from 2.3% in 2004-05 to 1.9% in rural areas and from 4.1% to 
3.2% in urban areas. However, a vast majority of Muslims in both rural and urban areas are not part of the organized 
workforce compared to other religious groups. 


2 


Muslims are mainly engaged in self-employment and as rural labour. 
In cities and towns, Muslims are at the bottom of the ladder in the ‘regular wage/salaried’ category. 


Among the major religious groups, only 30.4% of Muslim households are in regular jobs, followed by Sikhs (35.7%), 
Hindu (41%) and Christians (43%). 


The poor state of affairs among Muslims is also reflected in low per capita consumer expenditure (MPCE), which 
Serves as proxy for income and is usually taken to reflect the living standard of a family, was lowest among Muslims. 
Muslims households were spending Rs. 980 (Rs. 1272 in urban areas and Rs. 833 in rural areas). 


The average MPCE (for both urban and rural) was highest for Sikh households (Rs. 1659), followed by Christians 

and Hindus. 

As per the India Human Development Report of the Planning Commission, literacy rate among Muslims has 
registered a marked improvement from 52.1% in 1999-2000 to 63.5% in 2007-08 for rural areas and from 69.8% to 75.1% 
for urban areas. The literacy rate of Muslims as ratio of national average bas gone up from 0.93 in 1999-2000 to 0.95 in 
2007-08 for rural areas. The figure for urban areas has gone up from 0.87 in 1999-2000 to 0.89 in 2007-08. 
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| IN INDIA 
1. EMPLOYMENT & UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG Major RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


The average household MPCE is a proxy for income and reflects the living standard ota family. According to the 
study, the average MPCE for Hindus and Christians were Rs. 1,125 and Rs, 1,543, respectively: aie aie 3 Said that 
average monthly per capita consumption at all-India level was Rs. 901 in villages and Rs. 1,773 in cities. Overall, the j 
average MPCE was Rs. 1,128. 


Muslims were at the bottom in rural areas, with an average MPCE of Rs. 833, followed by Hindus at Rs. 888, 
Christians at Rs. 1,296 and Sikhs Rs. 1,498. In urban areas, Muslims’ average MPCE was also the lowest at Rs. 127 
followed by Hindus at Rs. 1,797, Christians Rs. 2,053 and Sikhs at Rs. 2,180. 


Among various religious groups, Muslims have the lowest living standard with the average per capita expenditure 
of just Rs. 32.66 in a day, says the government survey. At the other end of the spectrum, the Sikh community enjoys a 


much better lifestyle as the average per capita spending among them is Rs. 55.30 per day, while the same for Hindus js 
Rs. 37.50. For Christians it is Rs. 51.43. 


2. PRIME MINISTER’s NEw 15 POINT PROGRAMME 


The Government has taken various steps to improve socio-economic and educational status of minority communities 
in the country. Prime Minister’s New 15 Point Programme for the Welfare of Minorities is an overarching programme 
covering various schemes/ initiatives of different Ministries/ Departments by either earmarking 15% of targets/ outlays for 
the minorities or specific monitoring of flow of benefits/ funds to minorities or areas with substantial minority population. 
The programme is being implemented with the objectives of enhancing opportunities for education of minorities, ensuring 
equitable share for minorities in economic activities and employment, improving the condition of living of minorities and 


preventing and controlling the communal disharmony. The steps taken to improve socio-economic and educational status 
of minorities are as under: 


< Education: For the educational empowerment of minorities, the Ministry of Minority Affairs is implementing 


many scholarship schemes, namely, Pre-matric, Post-matric and Merit-cum-means Based Scholarship Schemes, 
Maulana Azad National Fellowship etc. Besides, under Sarva Siksha Abhiyan educational infrastructure 


has been created by way of opening and constructing new Primary/ Upper Primary schools in Minority 
Concentration Areas and Residential schools for minority girls under the Kasturba Gandhi 


Balika Vidyalayas 
(KGBVs). 
+ Padho Pardesh: Scheme of Interest Subsidy on Educational Loans for Overseas Studies for the Student belonging 
to Minority Communities. 
+ Nai Udaan: Support for Minority Students clearing Prelims conducted by UPSC, State Public Service Commissions 
(PSCs) and Staff Selection Commission. 
% Skill Development: 


For improving employability and economic empowerment of minorities, various initiatives 
have been taken for the skill development of minority communities. Ministry of Minority Affairs is implementing 
‘Seekho aur Kamao’ — Scheme for Skill Development of Minorities, Schemes of National Minorities Development 
and Finance Corporation (NMDFC) for extending credit with the help of equity share capital released by the 
Government and Scheme for Grant-in-aid to State Channelising Agencies of NMDFC. 


USTTAD i.e. Upgrading the Skills and ‘Training in Traditional Arts/Crafts for Development). 


s 


Nai Manzil: A scheme to provide education and skill training to the youth from Minority Communities. 
% 


Area Development: The Ministry of Minority Affairs is implementing Multi-sectoral Development Programme 


(MsDP) for creating socio-economic infrastructure and providing basic amenities in the areas with substantial 
minority population. 


POVERTY ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES 


‘The strategy for poverty alleviation is essentially two fold. Firstly, 
for the poor to participate in the growth process by focusing on specifi 
poverty alleviation and social sector programmes have been strengthe 
the weaker sections of society. 


an effort is underway to provide greater opportunity 

c sectors, which offer such opportunities. Secondly, 
i , r 

ned and restructured with special programmes fo 
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Planning in India has always had some concern about high levels of poverty. The approach in the earlier plan 
has tended to deal with the problem indirectly i.e. increasing of GNP, land reforms; provision of services, minimum 
needs programme etc. It is in the 6th plan that a specific poverty alleviation programme was initiated. However, there 
js recognition that the problem is too deep to be solved by a specific programme. The 8th Plan documents say “Poverty 
alleviation programmes have to be viewed in the wider perspective of socio economic transformation of the country. The 
present strategy of direct attack on poverty through specific poverty alleviation programmes is justified on account of 
insufficient percolation of benefits to the poor from overall economic growth. It should be appreciated that the strategy of 
direct attack on poverty cannot be sustained and would not yield the desired results if the growth of the economy itself is 
slow and the benefits of such growth are inequitably distributed. The economic betterment of the poorer section can't be 


achieved without social transformation involving structural changes, educational development, and growth in awareness 
and changes in outlook, motivation and attitude. 


1. INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The Integrated Rural Development Program (IRDP) was launched by the Government of India during 1978 
and implemented during 1980. The aim of the program is to provide employment opportunities to the poor as well as 
opportunities to develop their skill sets so as to improve their living conditions. The program is considered one of the best 


plans to do away with poverty related problems by offering those who fell below the poverty line the necessary subsidies 
in tandem with employment opportunities. 


Through the program an attempt is made to help families who live below the poverty line to enhance their state of 
living and to empower the poor by helping them develop at every level. 


2. PRADHAN MANTRI AWAAS YOJNA-GRAMIN: SHELTER TO THE POOR 


Pradhan Mantri Gramin Awaas Yojana (PMGAY), previously Indira Awaas Yojana (IAY ), is a social welfare flagship 
programme, created by the Indian Government, to provide housing for the rural poor in India. A similar scheme for urban 
poor was launched in 2015 as Housing for All by 2022. Indira Awaas Yojana was launched as one of the major flagship 
programs of the Ministry of Rural Development to construct houses for BPL population in the villages. 


Pradhan Mantri Awas Yojana — Gramin targets has been revised by the central government. The government has 
increased the overall number of housing units to be constructed by 1 Crore under the PMAY-G by March 2019. 


The scheme is intended for Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes, freed bonded labourers, minorities and non-SC/ST 
rural households in the BPL category, widows and next-of-kin to defence personnel/paramilitary forces killed in action 
(irrespective of their income criteria), ex-servicemen and retire Scheme. 


3. DEEN DAYAL ANTYODAYA YOJANA (DAY) 


Deen Dayal Antyodaya Yojana (DAY) has the aim to uplift the urban poor folks by enhancing sustainable 
livelihood opportunities through skill development. Keeping in view the objective of Make in India, Skill Development 
is essential for socio economic betterment. Deen Dayal Antyodaya Yojana was launched under the Ministry of Housing 
and Urban Poverty Alleviation (HUPA). Government of India has provisioned Rs.500 crore for the scheme. The 
scheme is integration of the National Urban Livelihoods Mission (NULM) and National Rural Livelihoods Mission 
(NRLM),. 


DAY is an attempt to reduce poverty and vulnerability of the urban poor households by enabling them to access 
gainful self-employment and skilled wage employment opportunities, resulting in an appreciable improvement in their 
livelihoods on a sustainable basis, through building strong grassroots level. 


4. NATIONAL NUTRITION STRATEGY 


A high-level panel under Niti Aayog has drawn up a 10-point nutrition action plan that includes governance reforms 
in line with the vision for “Kuposhan Mukta Bharat-Vision 2020”. With poverty appears the issue of malnutrition and 
Poor health, keeping in mind this problem, government has made attempt to ensure nutrition for various sec 


tions of the 
society, 


National Nutrition Mission: The Strategy aims to launch a National Nutrition Mission, similar to the National 
Health Mission. This is to enable integration of nutrition-related interventions cutting across sectors like women and child 
development, health, food and public distribution, sanitation, drinking water, and rural development. 
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5. NATIONAL RuRAL EMPLOYMENT GUARANTEE SCHEME 


Qə 


Wn 


The scheme has following important provisions: 

State Governments to provide at least 100 days of guaranteed wage employment in every financial year to every 
rural household whose adult members volunteer to do unskilled manual work. 

Wage rate is fixed by the Central Government; the minimum wage for agricultural labourers shall be applicable for 
the scheme. 

An applicant not provided employment within fifteen days, to be entitled to a daily unemployment allowance as 
specified by the State Government subject to its economic capacity. 

Gram Panchayat to be responsible for identification of the projects as per the recommendations of the Gram Sabha 
and for executing and supervising such works. 

The Scheme is to be self-selecting in the sense that those among the poor who need work at the minimum wage 
would report for work under the scheme. 


6. TWENTY POINT PROGRAMME 


The Twenty Point Programme (TPP) was launched by the Government of India in 1975. The Programme was first 


revised in 1982 and again in 1986. Over the years, the need for restructuring the programme has been felt in the light of 
achievements and experiences, as well as the introduction of several new policies and programmes by the Government of India. 


The Twenty Point Programme -1986 has been restructured in conformity with the priorities of the Government as 


contained in the National Common Minimum Programme (NCMP), the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) of the 
United Nations and the SAARC Social Charter. The prrogrammes and schemes under the TPP-2006 are in harmony with 
the priorities contained in the National Common Minimum Programme (NCMP). It renews the nation’s commitment 


to eradicating poverty, raising productivity, reducing income inequalities and removing social and economic disparities. 


The list of 20 Points of TPP-2006 is as under 


1. Poverty Eradication 2. Power to People 
3. Support to Farmers 4. Labour Welfare 
5. Food Security 6. Housing for All 
7. Clean Drinking Water 8. Health for All 
9. Education for All 10. Welfare of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Minorities and OBCs 
11. Women Welfare 12. Child Welfare 
13. Youth Development 14. Improvement of Slums 
15. Environment Protection& 16. Social Security 
Afforestation 
17. Rural Roads 18. Energisation of Rural Area 


19. Development of backward 20. IT Enabled e-Governance 
Areas 


INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS FOR POVERTY ERADICATION 


While global poverty rates have been cut by more than half since 2000, one in ten people in developing regions are 


still living with their families on less than the international poverty line of US$1.90 a day, and there are millions more 
who make little more than this daily amount. Significant progress has been made in many countries within Eastern and 
Southeastern Asia, but up to 42% of the population in Sub-Saharan Africa continues to live below the poverty line. 


Poverty is more than the lack of income and resources to ensure a sustainable livelihood. Its manifestations include 


hunger and malnutrition, limited access to education and other basic services, social discrimination and exclusion as well 
as the lack of participation in decision-making. 


Economic growth must be inclusive to provide sustainable jobs and promote equality. Social protection systems 


need to be implemented to help alleviate the suffering of disaster-prone countries and provide support in the face of great 


economic risks. These systems will help strengthen responses by afflicted populations to unexpected economic losses during 
disasters and will eventually help to end extreme poverty in the most impoverished areas. 
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The first Sustainable Development Goal aims to “End poverty in all its forms everywhere”. Its seven associated 
targets aims, among others, to eradicate extreme poverty for all people everywhere, reduce at least by half the proportion 
of men, women and children of all ages living in poverty, and implement nationally appropriate social protection systems 
and measures for all, including floors, and by 2030 achieve substantial coverage of the poor and the vulnerable as recalled 
by the foreword of the 2015 Millennium Development Goals Report, at the Millennium Summit in September 2000, 189 
countries unanimously adopted the Millennium Declaration, pledging to “spare no effort to free our fellow men, women 
and children from the abject and dehumanizing conditions of extreme poverty”. This commitment was translated into an 
inspiring framework of eight goals and, then, into wide-ranging practical steps that have enabled people across the world 
to improve their lives and their future prospects. The MDGs helped to lift more than one billion people out of extreme 
poverty, to make inroads against hunger, to enable more girls to attend school than ever before and to protect our planet. 


Nevertheless, in spite of all the remarkable gains, inequalities have persisted and progress has been uneven. Therefore, 
the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and its set of Sustainable Development Goals have been committed, as 
stated in the Declaration of the Agenda, “to build upon the achievements of the Millennium Development Goals and 
seek to address their unfinished business”. 


The theme of the 2017 High-Level Political Forum was “Eradicating poverty and promoting prosperity in a 
changing world”, and it included SDG 1 as one of the focus SDGs. 


1. FROM AGENDA 21 TO FUTURE WE WANT 
Agenda 21 is a global action plan for sustainable development in the 21st century. 


Sustainable development is a process that aims to meet the needs of the present generation without harming 
the ability of future generations to meet their needs. It is not only about particular environmental issues such as species 
extinction and pollution but also about economic progress which meets all our needs without leaving future generations 
with fewer resources than we enjoy. It can be seen as a way of living from nature’s income rather than its capital account. 
Sustainable development is not easy to achieve; it often demands changes in lifestyle particularly if we continue to use up 
non-renewable natural resources, as we do at present, if we ignore the plight of the poor or if we continue to pollute and 
waste, then we can expect a decline in the quality of life. 

In “The Future We Want”, the outcome document of Rio+20, Member States emphasized the need to accord the 
highest priority to poverty eradication within the United Nations development agenda, addressing the root causes and 
challenges of poverty through integrated, coordinated and coherent strategies at all level. 

In the context of the multi-year programme of work adopted by the Commission on Sustainable Development 
(CSD) after the 2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development (WSSD), poverty eradication appears as an “overriding 


issue” on the agenda of the CSD each year. 
addressed in Chapter II of the Johannesburg Plan of Implementation (2002), which stressed 


Poverty eradication is 
that eradicating poverty is the greatest global challenge facing the world today and an indispensable requirement for 


sustainable development, particularly for developing countries. 


Priority actions on poverty eradication include: 


« Improving access to sustainable livelihoods, entrepreneurial opportunities and productive resources; 


e Providing universal access to basic social services; 


< Progressively developing social protection systems to support those who cannot support themselves; 


people living in poverty and their organizations; 
ortionate impact of poverty on women; 


and recipients to allocate increased shares of ODA to poverty eradication; and 


. Empowering 
« Addressing the disprop 
+ Working with interested donors 


+ — Intensifying international cooperation for p 
The General Assembly, in its 1997 Programme for the Further Implementation of Agenda 21 decided that poverty 
eradication should be an overriding theme of sustainable development for the coming years. It is one of the fundamental 
goals of the international community and of the entire United Nations system. 
is the topic of Chapter 3 of Agenda 21. It is also in commitment 2 of the Copenhagen 


overty eradication. 


“Combating poverty” 
Declaration on Social Development. 
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Agenda 21 emphasized that poverty is a complex multidimensional problem with origins in both the national and 
international domains. No uniform solution can be found for global application. Rather, country-specific programmes to 
tackle poverty and international efforts supporting national efforts, as well as the parallel process of creating a supportive 
international environment, are crucial for a solution to this problem. 


The years following the 1992 Rio Conference have witnessed an increase in the number of people living in absolute 
poverty, particularly in developing countries. The enormity and complexity of the poverty issue could endanger the social 
fabric, undermine economic development and the environment, and threaten political stability in many countries. 


2. SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT GOAL (SDG) 1: No POVERTY 
The Challenge 


Around the world today, a staggering 800 million people still live in conditions of extreme poverty. With one in 
five people living on less than USD 1.25 a day, extreme poverty presents one of the most urgent crises of our times. While 
the number of people living in extreme poverty has declined by more than half since 1990, a great deal more needs to be 
done. Millions subsist on just over USD 1.25 a day, and many more remain at risk of slipping back into poverty. Young 
people are especially vulnerable. While 10.2% of all working adults live below the global poverty line of USD 1.9 a day 
as of 2015, this number rises to 16% when we consider the age group of 15-24 years. Children, too, are victims of global 
poverty, with 18,000 children dying every single day from poverty related causes. 


Ending poverty in all its forms everywhere forms the first goal of the 2030 Sustainable Development agenda. It 
calls for ensuring social protection, enhancing access to basic services, and building resilience against the impacts of natural 
disasters which can cause severe damage to people’s resources and livelihoods. The international community agrees, through 
the Sustainable Development agenda for 2030, that economic growth must be inclusive, especially of the most poor and 
vulnerable, and aims to eradicate extreme poverty for all people everywhere in the next 15 years. 


India and SDG Goal 1 


Between 2012 & 2013, global reduction in extreme poverty was driven mainly by Asia — notably China and India. 
Despite the fact that India made tremendous progress in halving its poverty head count ratio by 2011-2012, it still remains 
at 21% of the population. Nearly 80% of these poor live in rural areas and eradicating poverty is at the core of India’s 
national priorities. The Government of India has many progressive schemes, including the world’s largest employment 


guarantee scheme, the Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme, and the National Social 
Assistance Programme. 


Targets: 


+ By 2030, eradicate extreme poverty for all people everywhere, currently measured as people living on less than 


USD1.25 a day. 


“ By 2030, reduce at least by half the proportion of men, women and children of all ages 


living in poverty in all its 
dimensions according to national definitions. 


> 


Implement nationally appropriate social protection systems and measures for all, including floors, and by 2030 

achieve substantial coverage of the poor and the vulnerable. 

% By 2030, ensure that all men and women, in particular the poor and the vulnerable, have equal rights to economic 
resources, as well as access to basic services, ownership and control over land and other forms of property, inheritance, 
natural resources, appropriate new technology and financial services, including microfinance. 

z By 2030, build the resilience of the poor and those in vulnerable situations and reduce their exposure and vulnerability 
to climate- related extreme events and other economic, social and environmental shocks and disasters. 


s 


Ensure significant mobilization of resources from a variety of sources, including through enhanced development 
cooperation, in order to provide adequate and predictable means for developing countries, in particular least developed 
countries, to implement programmes and policies to end poverty in all its dimensions. 


% Create sound policy frameworks at the national, regional and international levels, based on pro-poor and gender- 
sensitive development strategies, to support accelerated investment in poverty eradication actions. 
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According to the United Nations, lack of alternatives and opportunities is poverty. It is violation of human self-respect. 


Poverty is a condition which is the indicator not only of the lack of needs and facilities but also of the backwardness in 
every sphere of life. 


Types of Poverty: 


Absolute: It refers to the inability of a person or household to avail even the basic necessities of life. 


Relative: Poverty, according to this concept, is to be measured according to standards of life at a given time and place. 
Measuring Poverty: 


HDI: It is a summary measure of average achievement in key dimensions of human development 


HPI: Considered to better reflect the extent of deprivation in developed countries compared to the HDI. 


MPI: It replaced the previous Human Poverty Index. It is an international measure of acute poverty covering over 
hundred developing countries. 


Poverty Estimation in India: 


One of the earliest estimations of poverty was done by Dadabhai Naoroji in his book 'Poverty and the Un-British Rule 
in India’. 


In 1938, the National Planning Committee estimated a poverty line ranging from 15 rupees to 20 rupees per capita 
per month. 


VM Dandekar and N Rath made the first systematic assessment of poverty in India in 1971, based on the National 
Sample Survey data from 1960-61. 


Other Committees: 

(i) Alagh Committe (1979) 

(ii) Lakdawala Committee (1993) 

(iii) Tendulkar Committee (2009) 

(iv) Rangarajan Committee (2012) 

As per Rangarajan Panel estimates, a person spending less than 1,470 rupees a month would be considered poor in 
| cities, as against the Tendulkar Committee suggestion of Rs 1,000 a month. 

| Poverty in India 

Problems and Plight of the Poor: 

= Discrimination in the Society 


- Shelter 


Sub-culture of poverty 
Causes of Poverty: 


Climate 


Bi Demography 


Structural deficiencies in the economy 
3 Social evils 

Poverty and its Multidimensional Impact: 
Illiteracy 

Child labour 


Poor living condition and housing problem 


Hygiene and sanitation 
Unemployment 
Feminization of poverty 
Social tension 

Naxalism 
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Relation between Poverty and Other Socio-economic Factors: 
| s Development essentially refers to a process of social change which is planned and desired by society. 
| - Development is multidimensional. It takes into consideration matters like equity, social participation, environmental 
| sustainability, decentralization, self-reliance, satisfaction of basic human needs etc. 
| = Poverty and economic development are inter-related concepts. 


| - Economic development can be seen as a process which aims at bringing maximum number of people out of poverty 
| and unemployment within a certain period of time. 


Poverty and Sustainable Human Development: The goal of Sustainable Human Development remains unfulfilled 
due to poverty. 

Poverty and Globalisation: Globalisation has created the direct and indirect employment opportunities in India. 
However, it has developed class discrimination. It has created much urban-rural divide. 


Poverty and Gender: The impact of poverty can be seen on all the classes, castes and regions of the society but this 
concept is not totally neutral in the context of gender. Patriarchal concept of society is also increasing poverty among 
women. 


Poverty and Population: Population burst is the main cause of poverty in India. 


Poverty and Employment: Poverty is directly linked to availability and nature of the employment which determines 
the income and life-style of people. In India, the circle of poverty is expanding because of unavailability of employment. 
Poverty and Deprivation: All that is considered basic to support one's life, if deprived, will lead to conditions of poverty 
which itself has multidimensional impact on life. 

Poverty and Planning: 


Planning simply means arrangement of parts in a certain design or a formulated scheme for getting something done. 
Planning is a needed strategic intervention to bring about development. 
India's Approach to Planning: 


indian plans are comprehensive and balanced and include both public and private investment. Growth of all sectors of 
the economy is encouraged. 


The Indian approach can be called as democratic planning as different from totaliterian planning. 
Attemyis at Poverty Alleviation in Five Year Plans: 


Agricultural sector was given priority during the first five year plan. 


Second five year plan aimed at establishing socialist system in the country. 


During cue fifth five year plan, poverty alleviation and achievement of self-dependence was given priority. 
The biggest objective of the sixth five year plan was to alleviate poverty. 

Sp :cial programmes like Jawahar Rozgar Yojana were launched during the seventh five year plan. 

‘The twelfth five year plan emphasised on reducing the poverty by 10%. 


India adopted the path of development under the mixed economy approach. 


Community Development Programme was the first major effort for rural development. 


Also, Panchayati Raj Institutions were constitutionalised for rural development and decentralised decision-making. 
Direct Benefit Transfer: 


Transfer of cash in the form of doles like unemployment assistance, pension or as payment of wages for work under 
NREGA etc. can be considered as direct benefit transfer. 


The direct benefit transfer aims to achieve accurate targeting, 


de-duplication and reduction of fraud and corruption etc. 


The unemployment rate for the minority community declined from 2.3% in 2004-05 to 1.9% in rural areas and from 
4.1% to 3.2% in urban areas. 


Among the major religious groups, only 30.4% of Muslim households are in regular jobs, followed by Sikhs (35.7%), 
Hindu (41%) and Christians (43%). 

- Prime Minister's New 15 Point Programme aims to raise the socio-economic status of minority communities. 
Poverty Alleviation Programmes: 

- Integrated Rural Development Programme 

- Pradhan Mantri Awaas Yojna-~Gramin 

- Deen Dayal Antyodaya Yojana 

- National Nutrition Strategy 
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| 


> National Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme 
| « Twenty Point Programme 
International Efforts at Poverty Alleviation: 
- Agenda 21 is a global action plan for sustainable development in the 21st century. 


Ending poverty in all its forms everywhere forms the first goal of the 2030 sustainable development agenda. 


i. 


INTRODUCTION 
URBAN AREA/SETTLEMENT, URBANISM AND URBANIZATION 


Ram Ahuja, an Indian sociologist claims, ‘Urban Area’ as a term is used in two senses — demographic and sociological. 


Demographically, the focus is on the size and density of population and nature of work of the majority of the adult males. 
Sociologically, the focus is on heterogeneity, impersonality, interdependence and the quality of life. 
The census of India, 2011 defines 'Urban Settlement' as:- 


All the places which have municipality, corporation, cantonment board or notified town area committee. 
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All the other places which satisfy following criteria: 
+ A minimum population of 5000 persons; 


e At least 75 % of male main working population engaged in non-agricultural pursuits; and 
+ <A density of population of at least 400 persons per square kilometer 


The first category of urban units is known as Statutory town. These towns are notified under law by respective 
State/UT government and have local bodies like municipal corporation, municipality, etc., irrespective of demographic 
characteristics. For example- Vadodara (Municipal corporation), Shimla (Municipal corporation). The second category j 
of towns is known as Census Town. These were identified on the basis of census 2001 data. Cities are urban areas with i 
population more than 100,000. Urban areas below 100,000 are called towns in India. i 


Similarly Census of India defines: K 


s Urban Agglomeration (UA): An urban agglomeration is a continuous urban spread constituting a town and its 
adjoining outgrowths (OGs), or two or more physically contiguous towns together with or without outgrowths of e 
such towns. An Urban Agglomeration must consist of at least a statutory town and its total population (i.e. all the i 
constituents put together) should not be less than 20,000 as per the 2001 Census. In varying local conditions, there 1 
were similar other combinations which have been treated as urban agglomerations satisfying the basic condition of oD 
contiguity. Examples: Greater Mumbai UA, Delhi UA, etc. tat 
+ Out Growths (OG): An Out Growth (OG) is a viable unit such as a village or a hamlet or an enumeration block ia 
made up of such village or hamlet and clearly identifiable in terms of its boundaries and location. Some of the vit 
examples are railway colony, university campus, port area, military camps, etc., which have come up near a statutory 
town outside its statutory limits but within the revenue limits of a village or villages contiguous to the town. 
While determining the outgrowth of a town, it has been ensured that it possesses the urban features in terms of 
infrastructure and amenities such as pucca roads, electricity, taps, drainage system for disposal of waste water etc. educational 
institutions, post offices, medical facilities, banks etc. and physically contiguous with the core town of the UA. Examples: 
Central Railway Colony (OG), Triveni Nagar (N.E.C.S.W.) (OG), etc. yet 


Each such town together with its outgrowth(s) is treated as an integrated urban area and is designated as an ‘urban 
agglomeration’. Number of towns/UA/OG 2011, according to Census 2011 Census are :- 
e Statutory Towns — 4,041 
« Census Towns — 3,894 
« Urban Agglomerations — 475 h 
+ Out Growths — 981 | 
Urbanism has been defined by various scholars as patterns of culture and social interaction resulting from the Nis 
concentration of large populations into relatively small areas. It reflects an organization of society in terms of a complex 
division of labour, high levels of technology, high mobility, interdependence of its members in fulfilling economic functions 
and impersonality in social relations. au 
According to Louis Wirth, an American sociologist, Urbanism is a way of life. He claims it can be approached 
from three interrelated perspectives: ty 
° As a physical structure with a population base, technology and ecological order; 
e As a system of social organization with a structure and series of institutions (secondary contacts, weakening 
of kinship ties etc.); 
e Asa set of attitudes, ideas and constellation of personalities (increased personal disorganization, suicide, crime, ary 
delinquency and corruption). by 
Urbanization as a structural process of change is generally related to industrialization but it is not always the result 
of industrialization. Urbanization results due to the concentration of large-scale and small scale industrial and commercial, 
financial and administrative set up in the cities; technological development in transport and communication, cultural and 
recreational activities. 
According to Ram Ahuja, Urbanisation is the movement of population from rural to urban areas and the resulting 


increasing proportion of a population that resides in urban rather than rural places. 
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Thompson Warren in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences has defined it as - "the movement of people from communities 
concerned chiefly or solely with agricultural to other communities, generally larger whose activities are primarily centred 
in government, trade, manufacture, or allied interests. 


After independence, urbanization in India is increasing at very high pace, but at the same time there are some 
problems, which are becoming barriers for balance, equitable and inclusive development. 


URBANISATION & URBAN GROWTH: HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The most striking feature of India’s urbanisation is its long tradition. The emergence of early urban life here is 
associated with the evolution of the Indus Valley civilisation around 2500 B.C. Some temporal and spatial discontinuities 
in urban growth and spread notwithstanding, the urbanisation process diffused to other parts of the country under the 
impact of varied forces operating during the ancient (from early times to 1206 A.D.), medieval (1206 to 1757 A.D.) and 


modern (1757 A.D. till date) periods of Indian history. For that reason, India’s urban pattern is a mosaic of segments 
belonging to the pre-colonial, colonial and post-colonial periods. 


Despite its long urban history spanning over nearly five millennia, India remains one of the less urbanized countries 


of the world. When it entered the twentieth century, it was one-tenth urban; it was around one-sixth urban at the time of 


Independence. During the first half of the twentieth century, the process of urbanisation was slow, registering an increase 
in the level of urbanisation from 10.84 to 17.29 percent. On the other hand, the urban population increased two-and- 
a-half times, i.e., it increased from 25 million to 32 millions. The latter half of the twentieth century has been the era of 
urbanisation in the developing countries in general, and India in particular. During this period, although the level of 
urbanisation in India increased from 17.29 per cent to 27.78 percent, the total increase in urban population is about 
four- and-a-half times, i.e., from 62 million to 285 million during 1951 -2001. India has the second largest urban 
population among the countries of the world. Although, there are 285 million urbanites and 35 metropol 


per the Census of 2001, the urban phenomena have not received due attention from sociologists. It has m 
demographers, economists and geographers. 


ises in India as 


ainly attracted 


1. FIVE-YEAR PLANS AND URBANISATION 


The policy of decentralisation in our national planning has lately been found useful in matters of urban development 
also. In the First Five Year Plan no special attention was paid to the solution of urban problems. Yet, it did recognise 
the acute shortage of housing and steep rise in land prices in big cities. By the end of the First Five Year Plan, several 
institutional set-ups to ease this problem came into existence. For example, a new ministry of works and housin g was first 
established and later renamed as the Ministry of Urban Affairs. The National Building Organisation w 


as established to 
design low cost housing. Steps were taken to train personnel in town planning. 


‘The Second Five Year Plan emphasised the need for planned development of cities and towns, and advocated an 


integrated approach to rural and urban planning in a regional framework. During this plan, The Urban Development 


Authority came into existence, and a master plan was prepared for the first time for the development of Delhi. This 
was a major step in urban planning and its implementation, which was later followed in the 


case of other big cities in 
several states. 


‘The Third and Fourth Five Year Plans laid emphasis on town planning for which the responsibility was shifted 
from the Centre to the states. A model town-planning Act was prepared in 1957 by the Town and Cor 


intry Planning 
Organisation in Delhi, and this led to the enactment of laws in other states. 


‘The Third Five Year Plan extended financial support for the preparation of master plans for the dev 


elopment of cities 
and towns in the states. As a result of such efforts, nearly 400 master plans were prepared. Moreov 


er, the Third Plan also 
initiated urban community development schemes in selected cities as an experimental scheme to solve social and human 


ancing urban development schemes. 


It was during this plan period that an agency — Housing and Urban Development Corporation (ł IUDCO) -c€ 
Existence to provide funds for the metropolitan authorities, State Housing Boards and other urb 


construction of houses in urban areas. 


problems associated with urban slums. The Fourth Plan recognised the need of fin 


ame into 
an institutions for the 


The Fifth Plan document, in a separate chapter on urban and regional planning, laid down the following objectives 
of its urbanisation policy: 


(a) To augment civic services in the urban centres, 
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(d) To assist inter-st 
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To tackle the problems of the metropolitan cities on a regional basis, 
To promote the development of small towns and new urban centres, 
ate projects for the metropolitan projects, and 


(e) To support industrial townships under government undertakings. 
The Sixth Plan also had a s 


pecial chapter on urban problems but greater emphasis was given to the Problem of 
housing both urban and rural area 


s. In this plan, necessary attention was drawn, for the first time, to regional Variations 


in the levels of urban development. During the Sixth Plan, provisions were made to develop adequate infrastructural 
and other facilities at the small, medium 


development. Further, 200 towns were to 
and sewerage projects in 110 towns in t 
urban dwellers and took some concrete s 


and intermediate towns so as to make them ‘growth centres’ in promoting rural 
be identified for integrated development of water supply schemes in 550 towns, 
he country. Thus, the Sixth Plan recognised the problems of basic needs of the 
teps towards amelioration of their conditions. 


The Seventh Plan, on the one hand, stressed the need for integrated development of small and medium towns 
and, on the other, minimising the growth of the metropolitan cities. To attain this objective, special incentives are offered 
for the establishment of industries in small and medium towns. It also advocates for greater financial support to local 
bodies by the state governments. In terms of institutional set up, the Seventh Plan recommended the establishment of the 
National Urban Infrastructure Development Finance Corporation, to provide capital for the development of infrastructure 
in small and medium towns. Apart from these steps, the emphasis on housing for the urban poor and the low income 
groups, integrated development and provisions for promotion of basic amenities for the urban-dwellers are continued in 
the Seventh Plan and proposed draft of the Eighth Five Year Plan. 

In brief, although the Five Year Plans do not exhibit an 
problem, there are obviously certain aspects which have rece 
urban-dwellers. Special mention may be made of: 


y comprehensive policy on India’s urbanisation and urban 
ived greater attention to ameliorate the conditions of the 


(a) Finance for housing, 
(b) Slum clearance and improvement, 
(c) Town water supply and sewerage, 


(d) Urban transportation, and 


(e) The preparation of master plans for the development of cities, especially bigger ones. 


l 


SSUES OF URBANIZATION 


1. MAJOR CAUSES OF URBANIZATION 


% Industrialization: Industrialization is a trend representing a shift from the old agricultural economics to novel 


ociety. Through industrial revolution, more people have 
mployment opportunities. Industrialization has increased 
work in modern sectors in job categories that aids to stir 


non- agricultural economy, which creates a modernized s 
been attracted to urban areas on the account of improved e 
employment opportunities by giving people the chance to 
economic developments. 


$ 


Commercialization: Commerce and trade play a major role in urbanization. The distribution of goods and services 
and commercial transactions in the modern era has developed modern marketing institutions and exchange methods 
that have tremendously given rise to the growth of towns and cities. Commercialization and trade comes with the 
general perception that the towns and cities offer better commercial opportunities and returns compared to the 
rural areas. 


+ 


Social benefits and services: There are numerous social benefits attributed to life in the cities and towns. Examples 
include better educational facilities, better living standards, better sanitation and housing, better health care, better 
recreation facilities, and better social life in general. On this account, more and more people are prompted to migrate 
into cities and towns to obtain the wide variety of social benefits and services which are unavailable in the rural areas. 


5 Employment opportunities: In cities and towns, there are ample job opportunities that conmeeurally draw mi 
from the rural areas to seek better livelihood. Therefore, the majority of people frequently migrate into urban — i 
access well paying jobs as urban areas have countless employment Sppansaiitics in all developmental _ an 

ublic health, education, transport, sports and recreation, industries, and business enterprises. Services and indu 
ros and increase higher value-added jobs, and this leads to more employment opportunities. 
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5, | Modernization and changes in the mode of li 


urbanization. As urb 


ving: Modernization plays a very important role in the process of 
an areas become more technology savvy together with highly sophisticated communication, 
al facilities, dressing code, enlightenment, liberalization, and other social amenities availability, 
people believe they can lead a happy life in cities. In urban areas, people also embrace changes in the modes of living 
d namely residential habits, attitudes, dressing, 


h , food, and beliefs. As a result, people migrate to cities and the cities 
‘ grow by absorbing the growing number of people day after day. 
a, 6. Rural urban transformation: 


As localities become more fruitful and prosperous due to the discovery of minerals, 
resource exploitation, or agricultural activities, cities start emerging as the rural areas transform to urbanism. The 


to economic growth and higher value-added employment opportunities. 
This brings about the need to develop better infrastruc 


| better transportation networks, establishment of bankin 
‘ place, rural communities start to adopt the urban cultu 
Ve . . 

S more people move to such locations in search of a bett 


ti 2. CONSEQUENCES OF URBANIZATION 


increase in productivity leads 


ture, better education institutions, better health facilities, 
g institutions, better governance, and better housing. As this takes 


re and ultimately become urban centers that continue to grow as 
er life. 


s With urbanisation, transformation of economic activities 
Y takes place, and the proportion of po 
X, division of labour and specialisation 


from the agricultural sector to the non-agricultural sector 
pulation engaged in secondary and tertiary sectors of activities increases with 
of work. 


+ Further, the process of urbanisation also leads to breakdown in th 


e functioning of traditional institutions and patterns 
iy of behaviour and of social control. 


+ It leads to a situation of continuity and change in the sense that the traditional forms often continue to persist, but 


their functions undergo major re-adaptations in the face of urbanisation. 


In India, the traditional institutions like caste, joint family and neighbourhood, etc., offer ample evidence of such 
continuity and change in cities. 


~ 


Urban growth coupled with industrial development induces rural-urban migration whereby the cities of bigger size, 
offering opportunities of improving life, tend to overflow with the rural migrants. 


On the one hand, such migration accelerates the pace of urbanisation and, on the other, it creates excessive 
population pressure on the existing public utilities with the result that cities suffer from the problems of slums, 
a crime, unemployment, urban poverty, pollution, congestion, ill-health and several deviant social activities. 


India is known as a country of villages but the size of her urban population is second largest in the world with 
377.1 million (37.7 crores). However, there have been variations in the decennial growth rate of urban population caused 
ns by various socio-economic and political factors. The demographic trends reveal that although the proportion of urban 
p population in India is relatively less, yet in terms of absolute numbers, 


India’s urban population is more than the total 
r: population of several developed countries. 
w 


iit 3. PROBLEMS OF URBANISATION 


Overcrowding: Over-urbanisation means that the urban population has grown to such a large size that the cities fail 
Jë to ensure a decent way of life to the urban dwellers on account of excessive population pressure on civic amenities, 
P; housing, etc. In the Indian context, the idea of over-urbanisation has been advanced on the grounds that: (a) there is 
an imbalance between the levels of industrialisation and urbanisation in India, (b) the availability of civic amenities 


) and facilities is so poor that these have now reached a point of break-down and become almost incapable of bearing 
H 


support the idea 
n and rural areas, 


problems in India 
Om are not a result of over-urbanisation but are largely due to lack of effective urban policy governing the patterns of 
tr urbanisation. 


further growing urban pressures. The analysis offered by the Institute of Urban Affairs does not 

í that rapid urbanisation in India is causing a distortion in the allocation of resources between urba 

P, and thereby negatively affecting the pace of economic development. In other words, the urban 
K 


) . Inadequate Housing: Urbanization attracts penpis to cities and town which lead to hi 
d li The rapid growth of population in cities has given tias to numerous social problems amon 
R housing is the most distressing. In fact, a vast majority of urban population live under co 

) and in highly congested spaces. It is estimated that nearly 70 per cent of population in big c 


gh population increase. 
g which the problem of 
nditions of poor shelter 

ities live in sub-standard 
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houses which are deteriorating in the sense that they are overcrowded and dilapidated. Similarly, there are hundreds 


of such people who are living in cities as pavement-dwellers, without any kind of shelter at all. 


With the increase in the number of people living in urban centers, there is continued scarcity of houses. This is due 


to insufficient expansion space for housing and public utilities, poverty, unemployment, and costly building materials 


which can only be afforded by few individuals. 


FILE PHOTO: Rescue workers and residents search for survivors at the site of a collapsed building in Mumbai, India, July 16, 

2019. Photo: Reuters 

The Mumbai Fire Brigade (MFB) answers one call nearly every day regarding a building or its parts having crumbled, fire brigade 
` data show. 

There are now more than 14,000 buildings in Mumbai that are over 50 years old and which, due to age-related instability and lack 
| of maintenance, are at risk of collapse. One such building collapsed on July 16, 2019, in Dongri, south Mumbai leaving 14 dead 

and nine injured. 


3. Unemployment: The problem of joblessness is highest in urban areas and it is even higher among the educated 
people. It is estimated that more than half of unemployed youths around the globe live in metropolitan cities. And, 
as much as income in urban areas is high, the costs of living make the incomes to seem horribly low. The increasing 


relocation of people from rural or developing areas to urban areas is the leading cause of urban unemployment. 


4. Poor health and spread of diseases: The social, economic and living conditions in congested urban areas affects access 
and utilization of public health care services. Slum areas in particular experience poor sanitation and insufficient water 
supply which generally make slum populations susceptible to communicable diseases. The environmental problems 
such as urban pollution also cause many health problems namely allergies, asthma, infertility, food poisoning, cancer 
and even premature deaths. 


5. Problem of Urban Pollution: The recent trends of industrial urban growth in India have created a very serious 
problem of pollution threatening the health and happiness of human beings. The problem of pollution is becoming 
increasingly acute with the rise of urbanisation on account of the following reasons: 


(a) Indiscriminate growth of industrial and chemical plants in spite of the efforts through legal measures to check 
such growth. 


(b) Pre-industrial structure of cities with narrow streets and roads, which have become defective and inefficient in 
regulating traffic. 

(c) High-rise buildings, representing vertical growth of cities, ultimately causing high density of population, 
congestion on roads and pollution. 


(d) Lack of effective and systematic use pattern on account of scarce land and its commercial speculation. 


The apathy of the city-dwellers and industrialists towards cleanliness of the environment, lack of seriousness on the 
part of local civic authorities in maintaining environmental standards, stronghold of the vested interest groups on 
available land, poor maintenance of public utilities, such as, latrines, drainage, dustbins, water-taps and bathrooms, 
etc., contribute to the environmental pollution so much that many parts of the city become the living examples 
of dirt and filth. At times, it is seen that even the hospitals and gardens are also very poorly maintained from the 
standpoint of cleanliness. With the ever-increasing pace of urbanisation and resultant population pressure on the 


available land and public utilities the environmental pollution in cities has now become a great challenge to the 
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health and happiness of the urban people. The fast deteriorating conditions of urban living can only be ameliorated 
through systematic programmes flowing from a well-conceived and effective rational policy on environment as well 
as emergence of a serious awareness among the city dwellers and commuters for pollution control. 

6. Growth of slums: The cost of living in urban 


areas is very high. When this is combined with random and unexpected 


growth as well as unemployment, there is the spread of unlawful resident settlements represented by slums and 


squatters. The growth of slums and squatters in urban areas is even further exacerbated by fast-paced industrialization, 
lack of developed land for housing, large influx of rural immigrants to the cities in search of better life, and the 
ach of the urban poor. 


7, Unsafe and Insufficient Water Supply: 


elevated prices of land beyond the re 


Availability of water for domestic use constitutes one of the basic civic 


amenities. Unfortunately, in India there are only a few urban dwellers, who enjoy this amenity on a regular and 


satistactory basis. Nearly 30 per cent of the urban population in India is deprived of safe drinking water facility. 
acute problems in procuring water for domestic use. Not only have they to wait 
for long hours at the water-tap but many 


The slum-dwellers have to suffer 


a times fights and unpleasant disputes for the sake of drinking water arise 


owning to the heavy rush of the slum-dwellers to procure water before it stops running through the water tap every 


day. The problem of regular water supply in sm 


aller cities and towns too is assuming an acute form with rapid and 
unmanageable stream of urbanisation. 


8. Sewerage Problems: Bec 


ause of overpopulation and rapid population increase in most urban centers, it is common 
to find there are inadequate sewage facilities. Municipalities and local governments are faced with serious resource 
agement of sewage facilities. As a result, sanitation becomes poor and sewages flow chaotically, and 
they are drained into neighboring streams, rivers, lakes, or seas. Eventually, communicable diseases such as typhoid, 


dysentery, plague, and diarrhea spread very fast leading to suffering and even deaths. Overcrowding also highly 
contributes to water scarcity as supply falls short of demand. 


crisis in the man 


New Delhi: The National Green Tribunal (NGT) appointed Yamuna Monitoring Committee (YMC) has directed South Delhi 


Municipal Corporation and Delhi Jal Board (DJB) to rectify the problem of overflowing sewage into the Barapullah drain near 


Nizamuddin Basti. Source: Times of India, 13-09-2020 


9. Inefficient and Inadequate Transport: The lack of efficient transport facility is yet another major problem which 
has become, almost in all big cities, a headache for the local authorities. In fact, an efficient and well-knit network of 
transport facilities is essentially required for the movements of the city-dwellers between their residence and place 
of work and to the central business area. The narrow roads and streets, their poor conditions, on the one hand, and, 

on the other, numerous vehicles, public-buses, rickshaws, two wheelers, cars, bullock-carts, trucks and bicycles, all 
plying together create a unique scene of traffic congestion and traffic jams practically in every part of the city, more 
so in the central business area and other important zones of the city. In the old and pre-industrial areas of the city, 
narrow roads and still narrower residential streets hardly offer any scope for efficient transport facilities. Moreover, 
whatever little transport network is seen in the cities, that too has become a major source of environmental pollution 
due to traffic jams and poor conditions of vehicles. 


10. Urban Crime: The metropolises and the big cities provide greater environmental opportunities for committing 

crimes and acts of juvenile delinquency. With the rise of urbanisation, the rate of crime gets further accentuated 
as the opportunities of success through socially legitimate means remain sania as against the number of aspirants. 
Moreover, urban anonymity in a way encourages resorting to unlawful activities, as the traditional agencies of 
social control and law and order become noticeably weak. Under these conditions of urban living, crimes such as 
theft, burglary, kidnapping and murder, rape, cheating; criminal breach of trust, gambling, prostitution, alcoholism 
and counterfeiting, etc., have become almost routine affairs in most cities, especially the “million” cities. The most 
significant reasons for this deteriorating situation lie in an unprecedented rate of population growth of these cities, 
widespread economic insecurities and decline in the management of law and order. 


11. Isolation: Social interaction plays a very vital and meaningful role i al forms of social life: rural, urban or 
tribal. In smaller communities, such interactions in different aspects of life provide for personal and intimate 
social relationships, whereas in the cities hië to the SaPA ula population, the possibilities of such 
relationships are considerably minimised. With the rise of urbanisation, a city-dweller, while living amidst a sea of 
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fellow city-dwellers, is detached from them socially. In other words, a city-dweller is physically in proximity with 
others in different walks of life, but socially he is under conditions of relative isolation, if not absolute isolation. In 


the city, people are usually unable to make intimate and emotionally strong relationships. The rapid growth of urban 


population leads to greater divisions of labour and specialisation of work which, in turn, creates interdependence 


among individuals participating in a given economic activity. Such interdependence is partial and restricted only 


up to the fulfilment of a given fraction or a portion of the total activity. Thus, there is extremely limited scope for if 
sharing a totality of experiences and social life. The heterogeneity of population, especially in matters of social status, \ j 


caste, class, religion, income, occupation, etc., creates partial isolation under which integrity of particular groups is d 
reinforced by maintaining social distance (avoidance) toward other groups. \ 


12. Maladjustment: As the process of urbanisation accelerates, the city life tends to be rapidly characterised by cultural 


diversities, socio economic inequalities, competition, conflict and several other manifestations of complexities of 


social reality. The fact of social mobility also affects the life of the city-dwellers. In a way, all these social forces | 
dwellers to lead a peaceful and fuller life. However, all the ye 


impose a functional adjustment on the part of the city- 
city-dwellers are not fortunate enough to satisfactorily adjust to the diverse challenges of a growing city. In such 
a situation, several among those, who are the losers, fail to suitably adjust to the reality, and become victims of , 
frustration, inferiority complex and loss of a meaningful integration with the totality of city-life. All such failures oe 
give rise to the problem of maladjustment. Similarly, even among the successful ones, many fail to conform to the 


new situations, and become maladjusted. 


The problem of maladjustment becomes all the more acute in the case of those city-dwellers, who are relatively recent a 
migrants. They, in fact, present cases of “Marginal Man”. The marginal-man, in simple words, is said to be one who is in the 
process of changing from one culture to another. Some scholars have also used the term “transitional man” in the sense that 
the individual in question is in the process of assimilation with the culture of the place of his destination. Further, a marginal 
man suffers from the problems of maladjustment precisely because he feels lost amidst the pressures of two cultures, as he 
cannot completely change from one cultural system to another. On the one hand, he tends to retain some traits of his cultural 
past and, at the same time, he is forced to acquire the traits of new culture. In such a situation, he experiences internal conflicts, 


intense anxiety and socio-psychological tensions, which often tend to enhance the incidence of maladjustment. 


Apart from these adverse consequences of urbanisation, it is also found that various forms of social disorganisation hor 
are associated with the rapid growth of cities. Special mention may be made here of family, kinship and community 7 
disorganisation endangering the cohesive and integrated social life. These forms of social disorganisation are reflected | 
through the disruption of mutually expected roles and obligations in the wake of unequal rates of social change in different 


“h 


aspects of city-life. 


SLUMS 


paaa 


1. WHAT IS A SLUM AREA? 


% The Government of India, for purposes of the implementation of various schemes relating to urban development, vi 
has defined a slum area as follows: “A slum area means any area where such dwellings predominate, which by reason 
of dilapidation, overcrowding, faulty arrangement and design of buildings, narrowness and faulty arrangement of k 
street, lack of ventilation, lack of sanitation facilities, inadequacy of open spaces and community facilities or any 
combination of thesefactors, are detrimental to safety, health or morale.” 


¢ c p- > ¢ i 
°. ~ O p A 
% These slum areas are also referred to as the blighted area’, ‘renewal area’, ‘deteriorated area’, ‘gray area’, ‘lower class i 
* . ? 
neighbourhood’ and ‘lower income area; etc. | 
1 


In the wake of rapid urbanisation, slums in cities have become an almost inevitable and necessary evil. It is commonly 
accepted that nearly one-fifth of the total urban population in India lies in slums. The National Institute of Urban Affairs, i 
New Delhi, has recorded that the emergence of slums is essentially the product of three forces: 


(a) Demographic dynamism of a city attracting more people from the rural areas offering greater potential for 
employment; 


(b) Its incapacity to meet the rising demand for housing; and 


(c) The existing urban land policies, which prohibit the access of the poor to the urban land market 
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2. POSITIVE ASPECTS OF SLUMS 


è Slums are dilapidated and overcrowded areas with lack of adequate public utilities, yet their existence in the city 
does serve a purpose, especially for the urban poor and migrants coming for some job opportunities in the city. 

è It is in slums that poor people like industrial workers, casual labourers, hawkers, petty shopkeepers, vegetable-sellers 
and several others offering useful services to the city find a place to stay. 

+ These poor people belonging to different castes, religions, regions and languages live together even amidst extreme 
poor conditions. 

rs At times, these slums play a very vital role in orienting the new migrants to the city environment. 

< 


In other words, the slum-dwellers, by providing social comfort and support to the new migrants, help them to adjust 
to the conditions of city- 


living and finally integrate themselves with the mainstream of city life. 


Characteristics of Slums 

| The physical aspects and general conditions of the slums are by and large the same everywhere. The foremost characteristics of slums 
| can be briefly enumerated in the following manner: 

| 1. 


| Dilapidated and poor houses in slums are made of poor design and scrap materials. These are often raised on unauthorised land. 
2. High density of population and housing leads to over- 


crowding and congestion; one room is often used for all practical 
purposes of domesticating living. 


Lack of public utilities and facilities, such as, drainage, sanitation, water taps, electric light, health centres, common latrines 
| and public parks, etc., are widely observable characteristics of slums. 

|4. The slum-dwellers are functionally integrated with the mainstream of the city life, yet the high incidence of deviant behaviour 
| such as crime, juvenile delinquency, prostitution, drug use, beggary, illegitimacy, illicit distilling of liquor, gambling and other 
| social evils are associated with slum areas. 

| Slums have a culture of their own, which Marshall Clinard has termed as 'a way of life’ 
| the culture of the lower class and of that which Lewis has referred to as the ‘culture of 


poverty’. 
6. Though the slum-dwellers are functionally integrated to the city life, 


apathy and social isolation characterise a slum. It means 
that largely slums are subject to neglect and apathy of the larger community. 


. It is said to be largely a synthesis of 


3. PROBLEMS OF SLUMS 


The rapid urbanisation over the last few decades in India has latently led to rise in several problems. Today, the 
developing societies are acquiring the characteristics of the developed societies even in crime, juvenile delinquency, 


rape, 
murder, prostitution, gambling, 


suicide and alcoholism. Moreover, the unprecedented pace of urbanization, causing high 
density of population and conditions of urban anonymity, have given rise to socio psychological problems of adjustment, 
especially in the case of the migrants to the city of their destination. 


Draft Model Property Rights to Slum Dwellers 


Facilitation of inclusive growth and slum-free cities, to provide assured security of tenure, basic amenities and affordable 
housing to the slum-dwellers. 


Every landless person living in a slum area in any city or urban area on 4th June, 2009 shall be entitled to a dwelling space at 
an affordable cost. 


Every Slum dweller or the Collective of the Slum Dwellers shall be given a legal entitlement, which shall be in the name of 
the female head of the household or in the joint name of the male head of the household and his wife. 
Every slum dweller eligible shall be provided with basic civic services until the site for the dwelling space has been developed. 


The dwelling space so provided shall not be transferable but allowed to be mortgageable for raising housing loan, or in need 
to sell- but only to the Government or the Collective as the case may be. 


Constitution of a Grievance Redressal Committee for the purposes of resolving disputes in relation to matters about 
identification of slum dwellers. 


Establishment of City / Urban Area Slum Redevelopment Committee for implementing the provisions of the Act namely- 
to survey and make a list of slum dwellers, make an inventory of sania: position regarding slum areas, formulate a 
for slum redevelopment/up-gradation/resettlement and for rental housing (including dormitories and night shelters) for the 
| urban poor and slum-dwellers in-eligible etc. 

Emphasis on Community Participation by providing for establishment of Slum Development Committee for each slum area 
__ Comprising of members for plan preparation, implementation, monitoring & evaluation, an d post project pafateianen 
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Power to acquire land for redevelopment/up- gradation and for resettlement under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 as ame 


nded | 
from time to time. | 


Responsibility of the Government to prevent encroachment or of construction of illegal structures towards which nece 


ssary 
amendment to the Municipal and other Acts need to be undertaken. 


| 


OnO Uymion: å ~~ o 


1. WHAT 1s MIGRATION? 


Migration is usually defined as a geographical movement of people involving a change from their usual place of 


residence. But, it is distinguished from temporary and very short distance moves. Migration can be internal (within the 
national boundaries) or international (across the international borders). 


2. SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


S, 
~ 


Migration is the third component of population change, the other two being mortality and fertility. However, 
migration is different from the other two processes, namely, mortality and fertility in the sense that it is not a 
biological factor like the other two, which operate in a biological framework, though influenced by social, cultural 
and economic factors. 

Migration is influenced by the wishes of persons involved. Usuall 


y each migratory movement is deliberately made, 
though in exceptional cases this may not hold true. 


Thus, migration is a response of human organisms to economic, social and demographic forces in the environment. 


It determines the size and rate of population growth as well as its structure and characteristics. 
Migration also plays an important role in the distribution of the population of any country, 
growth of labour force in any area. Migration is thus an important symptom of social change i 
3. TYPES OF MIGRATION 


and determines the 
n society. 


People may move within a country between different states or 
may move between different countries. Therefore, different terms ar 
migration refers to migration from one place to another within a 
migration refers to migration from one country to another. 


between different districts of the same state or they 
e used for internal and external migration. Internal 
country, while external migration or international 
(a) Immigration and Emigration: ‘Immigration refers to mi 


gration into a country from another country and ‘emigration’ 


(b)  Inmigration and Outmigration: 


(c) Forms of Internal Migration in India: 
e Rural to rural, 
° Rural to urban, 
+e Urban to urban and 


+ Urban to rural. 

Rural to rural migration has formed the dominant migration stream since 1961. There have been substantial increases 
passage of time. Another important point is that 
while in the other three streams the proportion 
males change their residence on getting married, 
ndustries in certain states Or cities may be another 


sites of temporary work and residence for some or 


in the proportion of rural to urban, and urban to urban migration with the 
the proportion of the females is much higher in rural to rural migration, 
of the males is comparatively much higher. This is simply because the fe 
and new places could be in the neighbouring districts. Development of i 


important factor in rural to urban migration. When people shift to the 
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several months, it 1s known as periodic or seasonal migration. For example, during peak agricultural season excess labour 
is required, and people from the neighbouring areas go to these places for seasonal work. Apart from these two important 


types: migration could be voluntary or involuntary or forced, brain drain (migration of young skilled persons) and migration 
of refugees and displaced persons. 


4. REASONS FOR MIGRATION 
I. Economic Factors 


The major reason of voluntary migration is economic. In most of the developing countries, low agricultural income, 
agricultural unemployment and underemployment are the major factors pushing the migrants towards areas with greater 
job opportunities. Even the pressure of population resulting in a high man-land ratio has been widely recognised as one 
of the important causes of poverty and rural outmigration. Thus, almost all studies indicate that most of the migrants have 


moved in search of better economic opportunities. This is true of both internal as well as international migration. 


The most important economic factors that motivate migration may be termed as ‘Push Factors’ and ‘Pull Factors’. 


In other words it is to see whether people migrate because of the compelling circumstances at the place of origin which 
pushed them out, or whether they are lured by the attractive conditions in the new place. 


(i) Push Factors: The push factors are those that compel or force a person, due to various reasons, to leave that 
place and go to some other place. For example, adverse economic conditions caused by poverty, low productivity, 


unemployment, exhaustion of natural resources and natural calamities may compel people to leave their native place 
in search of better economic opportunities. 


Due to rapid increase in population, the per capita availability of cultivable land has declined, and the numbers 
of the unemployed and the underemployed in the rural areas have significantly increased with the result that the 
rural people are being pushed to the urban areas. The non-availability of alternative sources of income in the rural 
area is also another factor for migration. In addition to this, the existence of the joint family system and laws of 
inheritance, which do not permit the division of property, may also cause many young men to migrate to cities in 
search of jobs. Even sub division of holdings leads to migration, as the holdings become too small to support a 
family. 

(ii) Pull Factors: Pull factors refer to those factors which attract the migrants to an area, such as, opportunities for better 
employment, higher wages, better working conditions and better amenities of life, etc. There is generally cityward 
migration, when rapid expansion of industry, commerce and business takes place. In recent years, the high rate of 
movement of people from India as well as from other developing countries to the USA, Canada and now to the 
Middle- East is due to the better employment opportunities, higher wages and better amenities of life, variety of 
occupations to choose from and the possibility of attaining higher standard of living. Sometimes, the migrants are 
also attracted to cities in search of better cultural and entertainment activities or bright city lights. However, pull 


factors operate not only in the rural-urban migration, but also in other types of internal as well as international 


migration. 
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(iii) Push Back Factors: In India and in some other developing countries also, another important factor which plays 
crucial role in migration is ‘push back factor’. In India, the urban labour force is sizeable, and the urban unemployment 
rates are high, and there also exist pools of underemployed persons. All these factors act in combination as deterrents 
to the fresh flow of migration from the rural to urban areas. It is called as a ‘push back factor’. If new employment 
opportunities are created in the urban areas, the first persons to offer themselves for employment are the marginally 


employed already residing in those areas, unless of course special skills are required. 


II. Socio-Cultural and Political Factors 


Sometimes family conflicts also cause migration. Improved communication facilities, such as, transportation, impact 
of the radio and the television, the cinema, the urban-oriented education and resultant change in attitudes and values also 


promote migration. 


Sometimes even political factors encourage or discourage migration. For instance, in our country, the adoption of 
the jobs for ‘sons of the soil policy’ by the State governments will certainly affect the migration from other states. 


5. CONSEQUENCES OF MIGRATION 


I. Economic 


Migration from a region characterised by labour surplus helps to increase the average productivity of labour in 
that region, as this encourages labour-saving devices and greater work participation by the remaining family workers. On 
the other hand, there is a view that migration negatively affects the emigrating region and favours the immigrating region, 
and that migration would widen the development disparity between the regions, because of the drain of the resourceful 
persons from the relatively underdeveloped region to the more developed region. But, the exodus of the more enterprising 
members of a community cannot be considered a loss, if there is lack of alternative opportunities in the rural areas. As 
long as migration draws upon the surplus labour, it would help the emigrating region. It will have adverse effects only if 
human resources are drained away at the cost of the development of the region. Another important point is that when 
migration draws away the unemployed or underemployed, it would enable the remaining population of the region to 
improve their living conditions as this would enable the remaining population to increase the per capita consumption, 
since the total number of mouths to be fed into is reduced as a result of emigration. 


However, the labour-sending regions may gain economically by the money brought in by the emigrants. In India, 
the influx of the rural migrants to cities and towns has resulted in a steady outflow of cash from the urban to rural areas. Most 
migrants are single males, who after securing urban employment generally send a portion of their income to their village homes 
to supplement the meager incomes of their families. At the same time, it also affects the savings of the family as sometimes 
the migrants take money (family savings) with them, which is necessary for their travel and stay in a new place. 


II. Demographic 


Migration has a direct impact on age, sex and occupational composition of the sending and receiving regions. 
Migration of the unmarried males of young working age results in imbalances in sex ratio. The absence of many young 


men from the villages increases the proportion of other groups, such as, women, children and old people. This tends to 
reduce the birth rate in the rural areas. 


Further the separation of the rural male migrants from their wives for long durations also tends to reduce the birth rate. 


III. Social and Psychological 


Urban life usually brings about certain social changes in the migrants. Those migrants who return occasionally or 
remain in direct or indirect contact with the households of their origin are also likely to transmit some new ideas back to 
the areas of origin. 


Several studies attribute technological change to the dynamism of the return migrants, who bring money as well as 
knowledge and experience of different production techniques, and this may lead to mechanisation and commercialisation 
of agricultural activity. A number of ex-servicemen, on retirement go back to their native areas and promote such practices 
in the villages. Contact with the urban and different cultures also brings attitudinal change in the migrants, and helps them 
to develop more modern orientation, including even the consumerist culture in their own areas. 


On the other hand, migration which results in the absence of the adult males for long periods of time may cause 
dislocation of the family, and, under such circumstances, women and children often have to take over more and different 
types of work and other more important roles in household decision-making. 
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URBAN GOVERNANCE 
SSS aaaaaaIaaIIaaIlllllŘaŘauaaaaaaaaaaasssaiaaaiaasassasasasas 
1. MEANING 


Urban governance refers to how the government and its various stakeholders decide on management of urban areas. 


It involves allocation of social and material resources and political power. 


2, RELEVANCE 

Urban governance plays a critical role in shaping the physical and social character of urban regions. It influences the 
quantity and quality of local services and efficiency of delivery. It also determines the sharing of costs and distribution of 
resources among different groups; and affects residents’ ability to access local government and engage in decision-making, 
influencing local government accountability and responsiveness to citizen demands. 


3. SOLUTIONS TO HANDLE PROBLEMS OF URBAN GOVERNANCE 


s The existing maze of boundaries needs to be revamped for more coherent and integrated planning and governance. 
s Single planning authority should be there for proper implementation. 

s It is advisable to look at the urban development in other parts of the world and learn from their best practices. 

+ Singapore, with its planning boundaries and smart urban development’s is a good example to learn. 

s The unified boundaries of the various forces in planning and coordinated efforts which have contributed to the 


planned and smart urban development of Singapore can also be implemented in India. 


p Electoral reforms for urban local bodies are the need of present day. 


eee 
URBAN PROBLEMS 


1. STATE POLICY ON URBAN PROBLEMS 


In India, it is now recognised that urbanisation is not a trivial aspect of the processes of economic development 
and social change. Several reasons account for the lack of national policy on urbanisation, foremost among which have 
been the issues of overwhelming concern for self-sufficiency of villages and the inclusion of urbanisation in the state 
subjects of our Constitution. The grave problems of urbanisation have reached almost a breaking point in the case of the 
metropolitan cities. 


In order to meet problem, planned efforts are made in the following directions: 


1. Social Legislations Relating to Urban Land and Housing: The Constitution gives the fundamental right of the 
freedom of movement to every citizen of India, but does not guarantee the right of housing to either the urban- 
dwellers or the village people. The social legislation governing rent and sale of land and houses include the following 


two important enactments: 


(i) Rent Control Act (RCA), 1948: The Rent Control Act was enacted with a view to control and regulate the 
rent of the houses. The Rent Control Act also protects the tenants from the atrocities of the house-owner, 
especially in the sense that the owner of a house can neither force the tenant to vacate house, nor can he raise 
the rent of the house at his own will. Further, the Rent Control Act also imposes the responsibility of repairs 
of the house on the owner rather than on the tenant living in it. 


(ii) Urban Land Ceiling and Regulation Act (ULCRA) 1976: The second important step relating to the 
management of urban land is the enactment of the Urban Land Ceiling Act of 1976. This Act has the following 
three fundamental objectives: a) Redistribution of land, b) Prevention of speculation in land, and c) Regulation 


of construction on vacant land. 


Programmes of slum clearance and construction of new houses: One of significant programmes is the slum 
clearance scheme and programme of construction of new houses for the urban poor and the low income groups. 
Under this scheme, low cost houses, equipped with latrine, bathroom, water-tap, sanitation and drainage facilities 
are made available to the poor people, who can afford to pay a token amount as rent from their meagre carnings, 
Moreover, under the scheme of slum clearance, an entire area inhabitated by economically and socially Neale 
Sections is provided with these common utilities to be shared by all. However, systematic studies have revealed that 
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most of the advantages of these schemes have been taken away by the middle and high income groups. The plight F: 
of the urban-poor has more or less remained the same. One of the greatest obstacles in effective implementation of a 


the slum-clearance programme has been lack of adequate funds. y 


4 W 
2. SOLUTIONS FOR THE PROBLEMS OF URBANIZATION j 


Urbanization yields several positive effects if it happens within the appropriate limits. Some of the positive it 
: è . és . r A it 

implications of urbanization, therefore, include creation of employment opportunities, technological and infrastructural i 
advancements, improved transportation and communication, quality educational and medical facilities, and improved 


standards of living. But, unplanned urbanization mostly results in adverse effects. a(t 


1. Building sustainable and environmental-friendly cities: Governments should pass laws that plan and provide 
environmentally sound cities and smart growth techniques, considering that people should not reside in unsafe and 


polluted areas. The objective here is to build sustainable cities that embrace improved environmental conditions j 


ym 

and safe habitats for all urban populations. Governments should also encourage sustainable use of urban resources a 
and support an economy based on sustainable environment such as investment in green infrastructure, sustainable i 
industries, recycling and environmental campaigns, pollution management, renewable energy, green public 
transportation, and water recycling and reclamation. a 
2. Provision of essential services: Urban stakeholders must ensure all populations within the urban areas have access BP 
to adequate essential social services namely education, health, sanitation and clean water, technology, electricity, and sf 
food. The objective here is to provide and implement employment opportunities and wealth creation activities so that 5 int 
people can earn a living to pay for the maintenance of the services. Subsidies can also be availed by the government sje 
to lower the costs of basic healthcare, basic education, energy, public transportation, communication systems and pital 
technology. ants 

3. Creation of more jobs: To lessen the negative effects of rapid urbanization while at the same time conserving 


n?<ural ecosystems, private investments should be encouraged so as to utilize natural resources and create more job 
opportunities. Tourism promotion and the sustainable exploitation of natural resources can create more jobs for the 


urban populations. Subsidies and grants may as well be provided to foreign and private investment in environment 
friendiy development projects that encourage job creation. 


4. Population control: Key stakeholders in urban areas must provide campaigns and counseling for effective medical 
health ciinics and family planning to help reduce the high rates of population growth. Medical health clinics 
oriented tuwards family planning options must be made accessible across the en 
of controlling diseases and population growth. 


tire urban area with the objective “tude 


3. URBAN PLANNING AND SUGGESTIONS ty 


Number of people living in urban areas in India is rapidly 
increasing. In 1971, the urban population of the country was 10.9 


= l 

crore and now in 2011 it has reached to 37.70 crore which is 31 Š E 
percent of the total population. Due to growth in urban population | ~ E 
without any growth in basic facilities there is heavy pressure on the A 7 pe A! i 
system and the supply of water, sanitation etc. all are badly affected. Leip orn Tis 
The amount of solid waste is increasing. Road transport has increased of Urban g | - 
and everyday people are facing traffic jams. P Planning | , 

In this condition, it is very much necessary to ensure the water KEE %, | u, 
supply, waste management, cleanliness and better transportation AES Si | “hy 
system so that these sectors remain helpful in the process of ¢ S Re 
development. = ee < | ey 


Economic development of a country depends on the fact that urban management is done efficiently. Indian i 
government has kept on investing money for basic facilities through various schemes and programmes. But, this idea often N X 
comes under discussion that unless reforms are introduced in urban areas money supply cannot be continued. In order 
to solve the problems related to urbanization, integrated policies are needed. For this, urban management and planning 


should be given priority. 
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The increasing proportion of evil consequences of urbanisation has led to some systematic efforts for effectively 
þing their incidence. These efforts include legislative measures for the removal of urban poverty and unemployment as 
-urbing . 
c Jl as measures of slum clearance and urban community development programmes. In addition to planned efforts, social 
legislation relating to suppression of immoral traffic in women and girls, prevention of beggary, prevention of alcoholism 
al drug abuses, correctional programmes for criminals and juvenile delinquents and rehabilitation schemes for deviant 
persons under the programmes of social defence are equally significant steps towards the amelioration of problems of 
urban living. 


India needs to work on several areas to manage its urbanization. The following are perhaps the most important: 


inclusive cities, urban governance, funding, planning, capacity building and low-income housing. India also needs to start 
a political process where the urban issues are debated with evolution of meaningful solutions. 


Inclusive Cities: The poor and lower income groups must be brought into the mainstream in cities. Regulations 
intended to manage densities and discourage migration, both limit the supply of land and require many households to 
consume more land than they would choose. This drives urban sprawl and pushes up the price of land and the cost of service 
delivery for all. High standards for parking, coverage limits, setbacks, elevators, road widths, reservation of poors in health 
centers, schools etc. prevent the poor from choosing how much to consume of the costliest resource (urban land) to put a 
roof over their heads and comply with legal requirements. Informality is now the only path to affordable housing for the 
bulk of the population in India’s cities. But, informality implies illegality and therefore vulnerability. While lower income 
groups pay dearly for shelter and services-they are bereft of normal property rights protections and their investments are 
thus far riskier than those of the well off. They must instead depend on the good will of bureaucrats and politicians-to 
safeguard their homes and places of business. These barriers to healthy urbanization come not only at a high human cost, 
but take a toll on productivity. Chronic informality discourages the very investments in education, health and housing 
improvements the lower classes need to improve their own lot and contribute more to the national economy. 


Mckinsey Study Predicts 15 More Me: ros By 4 0, 


_ Rapid urbanisation is expected to create another 15 metropolitan cities over the next decade. The report estimates that India would 


be 38 per cent urbanised by 2025, up from 31 per cent in 2011. Eight states - TN, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala, Delhi, Chandigarh, 
` Goa and Puducherry - would have urbanisation level of over 55 per cent by 2025. 


The report titled ‘India's Economic Geography in 2025: States, Clusters and Cities', has identified key economic and business 
growth hotspots for the period up to 2025 after analysing 29 Indian States and 7 Union Territories in the country. The emerging | 
cities include Jamnagar, Dehradun, Cuttak, Bhavnagar, Kolhapur, Vellore, Amaravati, Ajmer, Udaipur, Sangli, Nanded and 
Mangalore. | 
The report has also defined metropolitan clusters as groups of districts that have high economic potential. These clusters are expected 
to account for about 77 per cent of incremental GDP by 2025. Thus, the 69 metropolitan cities (cities with a population of over one | 
| million) and their hinterlands (that account for more than half of India's incremental GDP growth by 2025), or the 49 metropolitan 
clusters (that represent almost three- quarters of India's future income pool) are attractive growth pockets. | 
The McKinsey report has also classified the states into four-broad groups for future growth potential. Chandigarh, Delhi, Goa and | 
_ Puducherry have been termed as 'Very High Performing’ states. Eight states such as Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, | 
Maharashtra, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and Uttarakhand have been rated as the 'High Performing’ states, which are likely to account 
| for 52 per cent of India's incremental GDP growth from 2012 to 2015. 


The report stated that Gujarat has multiple growth engines, led by manufacturing for its fast pace of growth, while Tamil Nadu has 
_ a strong service sector and knowledge-intensive industries. 


Another 12 states that include Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Rajasthan, Chhattisgarh, Jammu & Kashmir, West Bengal, and Odisha | 
| are classified under ‘Performing’ states. 


| Finally, North Eastern States, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Jharkhand are likely to remain 'Low performing’ states | 
| in 2025. But the report said that Bihar and Madhya Pradesh could achieve faster growth by fixing the basics. 


| 
| 


Financing: Devolution has to be supported by more reforms in urban financing that will reduce cities’ dependence 
on the Centre and the states and unleash internal revenue sources. Consistent with most international examples, there 
d 


are several sources of funding that Indian cities could tap into, to a far greater extent than today such as monetizing land 
assets; higher collection of property taxes, user charges that reflect costs; debt and public-private partnerships (PPPs); 
and central/state government funding. However, internal funding alone will not be enough, even in large cities. A baok 
has to come from the central and state governments. Here, one can use central schemes such as AMRUT and PM Awas 
Yojana but eventually India needs to move towards a systematic formula rather than ad-hoc grants. For large cities with 
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deep economies, this might mean allowin 


g them to retain 20 percent of goods and services tax (GST) revenues. This iş 
consistent with the 13th Central Finance 


Commission’s assessment that GST-a consumption-based tax that creates loca] 
incentives for growth and that is therefore well suited for direct allocation to the third tier of government. For smaller 
Cities, however, a better option would be to give guaranteed annual grants. 


Planning: India needs to make urban planning a central, respected function, investing in skilled people, rigorous 
ase and innovative urban form. This can be done through a “cascad 


ar and 20-year plans at the metropolitan level that are bindin 


fact b 
40-ye 


ed” planning structure in which large cities have 


g on municipal development plans. Central to planning 


in any city is the optimal allocation of space, especially land use and Floor Area Ratio (FAR) planning. Both should focus 
on linking public transportation with zoning for afford 


able houses for low-income groups. These plans need to be detailed, 
comprehensive, and enforceable. 


Local Capacity Building: A real step-up in the capabilities and expertise of urban local bodies will be critical to 
devolution and improvement of service delivery. Reforms will have to address the development of professional managers for 


ctions, who are in short supply and will be required in large numbers. New innovative approaches 
d to tap into the expertise available in the private and social sectors. 


India needs to build technical and managerial depth in its city administrations. In the Indian Civil Services, India 


has a benchmark for how to build a dedicated cadre for governance. India now needs to create an equivalent cadre for 
Cities, as well as allow for lateral entry of private-sector executives. 


urban management fun 


will have to be explore 


Affordable Housing: Affordable housing is a particularly critical concern for low- 
of a viable model that caters to their needs, 


will bridge the gap between price and affor 


income groups-in the absence 
India can meet the challenge through a set of policies and incentives that 


dability. This will enable a sustainable and economically viable affordable 


housing model for both government housing agencies and as w 


rental housing as an option particularly for the poorest of the po 
incentives. 


ell as private developers. India also needs to encourage 
or, who may not be able to afford a home even with these 


National Urban Housing & Habitat Polic 
with focus on inter alia the following: 


y 2007 is a flagship program of the Ministry of Housing & Urban Poverty Alleviation | 


+ The Policy gives primacy to provision of shelter to the urban 
will be made to ensure that rights provided are non transferable for a period of 10-15 years. 


, State Government, | 


grated Slum Development Projects. 


Promote well designed Public Private Partnerships for undertaking housing and infrastructure projects. 


° Encourage Cooperative Group Housing Societies, Employees Organizations 
Government Organizations, (NGO) and Community Based Organizations ( 
Bodies in relation to housing related microfinance and housing development. 


+ Income generating activities in slums, which are non polluting, will be encouraged on a mixed land use basis. 


allenges in terms of jobs, housing and infrastructure. 


Over the next four decades, India will add another 497 million to its urban population, China - 341 million, Nigeria - 200 


million, the US - 103 million, and Indonesia - 92 million. 


This unprecedented increase in urban population will provide new o 


pportunities to improve education and public 
services in Africa and Asia, as more concentrated populations become easier to reach. It added that this will also pose new 


challenges of providing urban jobs, housing, energy and infrastructure to mitigate urban poverty, 
a deterioration of the urban environment. 


expansion of slums and 
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pires 

Despite a view that India is rapidly urbanising, it will have just half of its population in cities even in 2050, new UN 

actions show. In 2050, India will be one of the least urbanised major countries, with Sri Lanka, Uganda, Cambodia, 

ections ae 7 : ka, | 

cael Kenya and Ethiopia while China will be 76% urban. In 2050, the world will have 9.55 billion people and India 
€ ` d 


h 1.62 billion people will be the most populous country in the world. China, on the other hand, will have hit its peak 
Si 45 billion in 2030 and have declined to 1.38 billion people by 2050. 
0 . 


Undoubtedly, India is urbanising, the numbers show; it will add 400 million urban residents between now and 2050, 
„nd will account for a third of all urban growth with China and Nigeria. However, the pace is not as fast as had been 
earlier imagined. The world’s rural population will hit its peak in a few years and is expected to decline to 3.1 billion by 
2050. While India has the world’s largest rural population now (857 million), the number of rural residents is expected 
to decline by 52 million by 2050, as opposed to an upcoming decline of 300 million rural residents in China. India will 
ount for a quarter of the world’s rural population in 2050, as it does now. 


Delhi, the world’s 12th largest city in 1990 but its second largest city today (after Tokyo), will remain the second 
largest in 2030 with a projected population of over 36 million people in the entire urban agglomeration. From two 
mega cities (cities with over 10 million residents) - Mumbai and Kolkata - in 1990, India has three in 2014 - Delhi (25 
million), Mumbai (21 million), Kolkata (15 million). By 2030, it will add four more - Bangalore, Chennai, Hyderabad 
and Ahmedabad. 


acc 


Accurate, consistent and timely data on global trends in urbanization and city growth are critical for assessing current 
and future needs with respect to urban growth and for setting policy priorities to promote inclusive and equitable urban 
and rural development. This report presents the highlights of the 2014 Revision of World Urbanization Prospects, which 
contains the latest estimates of the urban and rural populations of 233 countries or areas from1950 to 2014 and projections 
to 2050, as well as estimates of population size from 1950 to 2014 and projections to 2030 for all urban agglomerations 
with300,000 inhabitants or more in 2014. 


1. SUSTAINABLE URBANIZATION 


Sustainable Cities and Communities: Making cities and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient and sustainable. 
Challenges 
Half of humanity — 3.5 billion people — lives in cities today and by 2030, it is estimated that six out of 10 people will be city 


dwellers. The world’s cities occupy just 3% of the planet’s land but account for 60-80% of all energy consumption and 75% of the 
planet’s carbon emissions. Close to 95% of urban expansion in the coming decades will take place in the developing world. Rapid 
urbanisation is exerting pressure on fresh water supplies, sewage, the living environment and public health. Our rapidly growing 
urban world is experiencing congestion, a lack of basic services, a shortage of adequate housing, and declining infrastructure. 
Thirty percent of the world’s urban population lives in slums, and in Sub-Saharan Africa, over half of all city dwellers are slum 
dwellers. 


Why is this important? 

Cities are engines for sustainable development. It is where ideas, commerce, culture, science, and productivity thrives. 
Urban spaces offer opportunities for people to prosper economically and socially, but this is only possible in prosperous 
cities that can accommodate people in decent jobs and where land resources are not overwhelmed by growth. Unplanned 
urban sprawl, as cities spill beyond their formal boundaries, can be detrimental to national developmental planning and 
to the global goals for sustainable development. Our urban areas are also emitters of greenhouse gases and contribute to 
climate change. Half of the global urban population breathes air that is 2.5 times more polluted than standards deemed 
acceptable by the World Health Organization. 


What can we do to address this? 

These challenges to urban spaces can be overcome by improving resource use and focusing on reducing pollution 
and poverty. The future we want includes cities that offer opportunities for all, and which provide access to basic services, 
energy, housing, transportation and more. Cities can either dissipate energy or optimise efficiency by reducing energy 
Consumption and adopting green energy systems. For instance, Rizhao, China has become a solar-powered city; in 
its central districts, 99% of households already use solar water heaters. 
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-RIZHAO: China's Solar- Powered Sunshine City 


Rizhao-means “sunshine” in Chinese, which is quite an appropriate moniker... Since 2001, Rizhao City (Shandong Province, China) 
officials have been educating the public and initiating new building regulations to promote the use of son panels in their city. Traffic | 
lights, street lamps and over 60,000 greenhouses are solar powered. Today, the city of nearly three million has over a half-million 
square meters of solar water heating panels—99% of households in the central districts use solar water heaters and more than 30%, 


do so in the outlying villages. E o 


Source: inhabitat.com 
2. NEw URBANISM 


New Urbanism promotes the creation and restoration of diverse, walkable, compact, vibrant, mixed-use communities 
composed of the same components as conventional development, but assembled in a more integrated fashion, in the form 
of complete communities. These contain housing, work places, shops, entertainment, schools, parks, and civic facilities 
essential to the daily lives of the residents, all within easy walking distance of each other. New Urbanism promotes the 
increased use of trains and light rail, instead of more highways and roads. Urban living is rapidly becoming the new hip 
and modern way to live for people of all ages. Currently, there are over 4,000 New Urbanist projects planned or under 
construction in the United States alone, half of which are in historic urban centres. 


New Urbanism is the most important planning movement this century, and is about creating a better future for us 
all. It is an international movement to reform the design of the built environment, and is about raising our quality of life 
and standard of living by creating better places to live. New Urbanism is the revival of our lost art of place-making, and 
is essentially a re-ordering of the built environment into the form of complete cities, towns, villages, and neighbourhoods 


~ the way communities have been built for centuries around the world. New Urbanism involves fixing and infilling cities, 
as well as the creation of compact new towns and villages. l 


The Principles of New Urbanism 


The principles of New Urbanism can be a 


building to an entire community. 
1. Walkability 


e Most things within a 10-minute walk of home and work. 


pplied increasingly to projects at the full range of scales from a single 


e Pedestrian friendly street design (buildings close to street; porches, windows & doors; 
street parking; hidden parking lots; garages in rear lane; narrow, slow speed streets). 


° Pedestrian streets free of cars in special cases. 


tree-lined streets; on 


2. Connectivity 


+ Interconnected street grid network disperses traffic & eases walking. 
+ A hierarchy of narrow streets, boulevards, and alleys. 


+ High quality pedestrian network and public realm makes walking pleasurable. 
3. Mixed-Use & Diversity 


+ A mix of shops, offices, apartments, and homes on site. Mixed-use within neighbourhoods, within blocks, and 
within buildings. 


e Diversity of people - of ages, income levels, cultures, and races . 


4. Mixed Housing 
+ A range of types, sizes and prices in closer proximity . 
5. Quality Architecture & Urban Design 


° Emphasis on beauty, aesthetics, human comfort, and creating a sense of place; 
and sites within community. Human scale architecture & beautiful surroundin 


6. Traditional Neighbourhood Structure 


Special placement of civic uses 
P P 
gs nourish the human spirit. 


e Discernable centre and edge. 
e Public space at centre. 
e Importance of quality public realm; public open space designed as civic art. 


e Contains a range of uses and densities within 10-minute walk. 
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Transect planning: Highest densities at town centre; 
analytical system that conceptualizes mutually reinforci 
or urban lifestyle settings. The Tr 


methodology tor community 


progressively less dense towards the edge. The transect is an 
ng elements, creating a series of specific natural habitats and/ 
ansect integrates environmental methodology for habitat assessment with zoning 


design. The professional boundary between the natural and man-made disappears, 
enabling environmentalists to assess the design of the h 


This urban-to-rural transect hierarchy 


“RURAL Lig 


uman habitat and the urbanists to support the viability of nature. 


has appropriate building and street types for each area along the continuum. 


Det eee ee Se 2. ee ee ee ee oe ee re 


1U Re Band 


Wo Guan UC Davis 2013 


T3 


San Francisco Transect Zones 


su 
ZON 


Location (Context Plan) 


Baker St. 


Ocean Beach Golden Gate Park 


Ruger St. Franklin St. 


Zone Image 


7. Increased Density 


e More buildings, residences, shops, and services closer together for ease of walking, 


to enable a more efficient 
use of services and resources, and to create a more convenient, enjoyable place to li 


ve. 
e New Urbanism design principles are applied at the full range of densities from small towns, to large cities. 
8. Smart Transportation 
+ A network of high-quality trains connecting cities, towns, and neighbourhoods together. 


e  Pedestrian-friendly design that encourages a greater use of bicycles, rollerblades, scooters, and walkin 
transportation. 


9. Sustainability 


g as daily 


e Minimal environmental impact of development and its operations. 
+ Eco-friendly technologies, respect for ecology and value of natural systems. 
e Energy efficiency. 
* Less use of finite fuels. 
e More local production. 
* More walking, less driving. 
10. Quality of Life 
+ Taken together these add up to a high quality of life well worth living, and create places that enrich, uplift, and 
inspire the human spirit. 
3. TRADITIONAL NEIGHBOURHOOD DESIGN 


In today’s development context, Traditional Neighbourhood Development (TND) is somewhat of a misnomer. 
s are “traditional” o nly as they revert to the designs more common in pre-automobile cities and neighbourhoods. In 


TND 
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fact, the compactness and versatility of TNDs often make them distinctly innovative when compared to many post-war 
b 

suburbs. Though the criteria and specifications of a good TND can vary, they tend to line up under four headings: compact 
development, a mix of land uses, clear and convenient transportation alternatives, and a demonstrated appreciation of 


community character and context. 


Characteristics 

Compact Development: 

< A signature of TND is the compact placement of it structures and land uses. Residential, retail, office and civic spaces 
are often consolidated into a handful of buildings that are either contiguous (as is the case of many “main streets”) 
or separate, but still in close proximity. Additionally, TNDs embrace streets that are platted in simple grid patterns 
that allow structures to sit flush against each other, maximizing their efficient use of space, promoting connectivity, 
and hastening navigability. 


% 


According to TND advocates, sitting structures compactly does more than pose an efficient use of land and 
infrastructure. It reduces developments to the “human scale” (by encouraging street-side amenities such as signs and 
sidewalks while restricting building heights and walking distances), which makes them more inviting to pedestrians. gb 
This serves a social purpose by placing more people on the street and providing opportunities for plazas, courtyards 


and other public gathering places. 


v 


These gathering places can create a cycle where more people mean a larger market, endearing the street to more 
businesses, which then attract more people. Additionally, compactness allows for different types of buildings (e.g. 
residential, commercial and civic) to be in close proximity so that an afternoon of errands can be spent on the 
sidewalk, not the highway. 


Mixed Land Uses: 


o As an extension of compactness, TND also promotes a mix of land uses so residents can work, shop and be 


entertained within walking distance of their homes. Like other aspects of TND, mixed-use developments relate 
to a time before automobiles when proximate housing and services were a necessity, not a convenience. Ironically, 
modern examples of TND - though still defined by the characteristics of their predecessors — are often perceived ih 
as trendy, if sometimes artificial, when compared to the strip malls and subdivisions of the mid-to-late 20th 
Century. 


+ Most planners encourage mixed-use developments for many reasons, not least is the premium they place on walking, 
bicycling and public transit. Additionally, they can broaden the tax base while providing a community focal point, 
forming a clear town centre and tourist draw. Mixed-use also allows for a diversity of structures, services and 
incomes to accommodate many demographics, including single professionals, families with teenagers, and retired 


couples. 
Multiple Transportation Modes: 


% TNDs, by their compact nature, allow for transit alternatives. Though not all TNDs are on rail lines or bus routes 
(see transit-oriented development), they all encourage walking and bicycling while still including easily accessible 
roads and parking lots. Unlike winding cul-de-sacs and wide, high-speed boulevards, the well-connected grid pattern l 
of most TND streets simultaneously facilitate pedestrian and automotive travel. 


Community Character: 


% An emphasis on community character gives many TNDs the “sense of place” and “public realm” that planners strive 
to create. Elements of community character can include natural attributes (e.g. wetlands, rivers, bluffs) or historic/ 
cultural/ architectural landmarks. According to a local TND expert, because compact, mixed-use development was 
popular at the origin of many older municipalities, re-branding these aging downtowns as “New Urbanist” is a way 
of advocating historic preservation. 


Transit Oriented Development: 


* Transit Oriented Development (TOD) is the exciting fast growing trend in creating vibrant, liveable, sustainable 
communities. Also known as TOD, it’s the creation of compact, walkable, pedestrian-oriented, mixed-use 
communities centred around high quality train systems. This makes it possible to live a lower-stress life without 
complete dependence on a car for mobility and survival. 
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è Transit oriented development is regional planning, city revitalization, suburban renewal, and walkable neighbourhoods 
combined. TOD is rapidly sweeping the nation with the creation of exciting people places in city after city. The public 
has embraced the concept across the nation as the most desirable places to live, work, and play. Real estate developers 
have quickly followed to meet the high demand for quality urban places served by rail systems. Transit oriented 
development is also a major solution to the serious and growing problems of climate change and global energy 
security by creating dense, walkable communities that greatly reduce the need for driving and energy consumption. 
This type of living arrangement can reduce driving by up to 85%. 


4. URBAN SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 


Solid waste is defined as discarded solid fractions, generated from domestic units, trade centres, commercial 
establishments, industries, and agriculture, institutions, public services and mining activities. Characteristics of waste may 
vary based on place of generation and season in which it is generated. The Central Public Health and Environmental 
Engineering Organisation, the technical wing of Ministry of Urban Development has classified solid waste in fourteen 


institutional waste, garbage, rubbish, ashes, bulky waste, street sweepings, dead animals, construction and demolition 
waste, industrial waste, hazardous waste and sewage waste. A solid waste management (SWM) system includes collection, 


Municipal Solid Waste 


With the ever increasing population and urbanization, the waste management has emerged as a huge challenge in 
the country. Not only the waste has increased in quantity, but the characteristics of waste have also changed tremendously 
over a period, with the introduction of so many new gadgets and equipment. It is estimated that about 62 million tonnes 
of waste is generated annually in the country, out of which 5.6 million is plastic waste, 0.17 million is biomedical waste. In 
addition, hazardous waste generation is 7.90 million TPA and 15 lakh tonne is e-waste. The per capita waste generation 


in Indian cities range from 200 grams to 600 grams per day. 43 million TPA is collected, 11.9 million is treated and 31 
million is dumped in landfill sites. 


Proper Solid Waste Management 


Scientific disposal of solid waste through segregation, collection and treatment and disposal in an environmentally 
sound manner minimises the adverse impact on the environment. The local authorities are responsible for the development 
of infrastructure for collection, storage, segregation, transportation, processing and disposal of MSW. 


Problems of unscientific MSW disposal 


Only about 75- 80% of the municipal waste gets collected and out of this only 22-28 % is processed and treated 
and remaining is disposed of indiscriminately at dump yards. It is projected that by the year 2031 the MSW generation 
shall increase to 165 million tonnes and to 436 million tons by 2050. If cities continue to dump the waste at present rate 
without treatment, it will need 1240 hectares of land per year and with projected generation of 165 million tons of waste 
by 2031, the requirement of setting up of land fill for 20 years of 10 meters height will require 66,000 hectares of land. 

As per the Report of the Task Force of erstwhile Planning Commission, the untapped waste has a potential of 
senerating439 MW of power from 32,890 TPD of combustible wastes including Refused Derived Fuel (RDF), 1.3 million 
cubic metre of biogas per day, or 72 MW of electricity from biogas and 5.4 million metric tonnes of compost annually to 
support agriculture. 

Some of the salient features of SWM Rules, 2016 include: 


l The Rules are now applicable beyond Municipal areas and extend to urban agglomerations, census towns, notified 
industrial townships, areas under the control of Indian Railways, airports, airbase, Port and harbour, defence 
establishments, special economic zones, State and Central government organizations, places of pilgrims, religious 
& historical importance. 

The source segregation of waste has been mandated to channelize the waste to wealth by recovery, reuse and recycle. 

3. 


Responsibilities of Generators have been introduced to segregate waste in to three streams, Wet (Biodegradable), 
Dry (Plastic, Paper, metal, wood, etc.) and domestic hazardous wastes (diapers, napkins, empty containers of cleaning 
agents, mosquito repellents, etc.) and handover segregated wastes to authorized rag-pickers or waste collectors or 
local bodies 
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Integration of waste pickers/ragpickers and waste dealers/Kabadiwalas in the formal system should be done by State 
Governments, and Self Help Group, or any other group to be formed. 


No person should throw, burn, or bury the solid waste generated by him, on streets, open public spaces outside his 
premises, or in the drain, or water bodies. 


Generator will have to pay ‘User Fee’ to waste collector and ‘Spot Fine’ for Littering and Non-segregation. 


Used sanitary waste like diapers, sanitary pads should be wrapped securely in pouches provided by manufacturers 
or brand owners of these products or in a suitable wrapping material and shall place the same in the bin meant for 


dry waste/non- bio-degradable waste. 


The concept of partnership in Swachh Bharat has been introduced. Bulk and institutional generators, market 
associations, event organizers and hotels and restaurants have been made directly responsible for segregation and 


sorting the waste and manage in partnership with local bodies. 


All hotels and restaurants should segregate biodegradable waste and set up a system of collection or follow the system 
of collection set up by local body to ensure that such food waste is utilized for composting / biomethanation. 


All Resident Welfare and market Associations, Gated communities and institution with an area >5,000 sq. m should 
segregate waste at source- in to valuable dry waste like plastic, tin, glass, paper, etc. and handover recyclable material 
to either the authorized waste pickers or the authorized recyclers, or to the urban local body. 


The bio-degradable waste should be processed, treated and disposed of through composting or bio-methanation 
within the premises as far as possible. The residual waste shall be given to the waste collectors or agency as directed 
by the local authority. 


New townships and Group Housing Societies have been made responsible to develop in-house waste handling, and 
processing arrangements for bio-degradable waste. 

Every street vendor should keep suitable containers for storage of waste generated during the course of his activity 
such as food waste, disposable plates, cups, cans, wrappers, coconut shells, leftover food, vegetables, fruits etc. and 
deposit such waste at waste storage depot or container or vehicle as notified by the local authority. 

The developers of Special Economic Zone, industrial estate, industrial park to earmark at least 5% of the total area 
of the plot or minimum 5 plots/ sheds for recovery and recycling facility. 

All manufacturers of disposable products such as tin, glass, plastics packaging etc. or brand owners who introduce 
such products in the market shall provide necessary financial assistance to local authorities for the establishment of 
waste management system. 

All such brand owners who sale or market their products in such packaging material which are non-biodegradable 
should put in place a system to collect back the packaging waste generated due to their production. 
Manufacturers or Brand Owners or marketing companies of sanitary napkins and diapers should explore the 
possibility of using all recyclable materials in their products or they shall provide a pouch or wrapper for disposal 
of each napkin or diapers along with the packet of their sanitary products. 


All such manufacturers, brand owners or marketing companies should educate the masses for wrapping and disposal 
of their products. 


All industrial units using fuel and located within 100 km from a solid waste based RDF plant shall make arrangements 
within six months from the date of notification of these rules to replace at least 5 % of their fuel requirement by 
RDF so produced. 


Non-recyclable waste having calorific value of 1500 K/cal/kg or more shall not be disposed of on landfills and 
shall only be utilized for generating energy either or through refuse derived fuel or by giving away as feed stock for 
preparing refuse derived fuel. 


High calorific wastes shall be used for co-processing in cement or thermal power plants. 


Construction and demolition waste should be stored, separately disposed off, as per the Construction and Demolition 
Waste Management Rules, 2016 


Horticulture waste and garden waste generated from his premises should be disposed as per the directions of local 


authority. 
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24. An event, or gathering organiser of more than 100 


persons at any licensed/ unlicensed place, should ensure segregation 
of waste at source and handing over of segregate 


d waste to waste collector or agency, as specified by local authority. 

25. Special provision for management of solid waste in hilly areas:- Construction of landfill on the hill shall be avoided. 
A transfer station at a suitable enclosed location shall be setup to collect residual waste from the processing facility 
and inert waste. Suitable land shall be identified in the plain areas, down the hill, within 25 kilometers for setting 
up sanitary landfill. The residual waste from the transfer station shall be disposed off at this sanitary landfill. 


26. In case of non-availability of such land, efforts shall be made to set up regional sanitary landfill for the inert and 
residual waste. 


5. CASE STUDY 


In Gurgaon, the private sector has stepped in to address many of the failings of the public sector, with mixed 
success. Private suppliers have responded to the failure of the 
security and fire prevention. The new Rapid Metro in Gurgaon was built by DLF and Infrastructure Leasing & Financial 
Services Limited (IL&FS), with HUDA providing the requisite land. Within privately developed enclaves, roads are of 
good quality. The shortfall in transport facilities is covered by the private modes of transport. In short, private builders/ 
firms have addressed most challenges but they have been unable to provide services beyond their own property line for 


want of cooperation amongst builders and the authorities. The authorities, on the other hand, have had limited success in 
providing the city with large scale infrastructure. 


public sector by creating private sewage, water, electricity, 


Gurgaon city’s failures are well known but not put into context. The city has suffered from lack of cohesive urban 
plan and its explosive growth has outpaced the planning efforts like in any other Indian cities. On top of that, after 
development has begun, multiple layers of local and higher authorities, having greater power to extract rents, have increased 
the transaction costs for the private builders. Different private builders have to seek different political patronage as 
otherwise none would manage to function. 

In theory, water, sewage, roads, and electricity 
could be provided at scale by private, natural 
monopolies— albeit at potentially high prices. But 
instead of natural monopolies, Gurgaon has developed 
a competitive system of private suppliers. Competition 
among private suppliers has produced two failures. 
First, prices of water, electricity, sewage, and so forth are 
close to marginal cost but average cost is far too high 
because of the failure to exploit economies of scale. 
Second, competitive suppliers have produced negative 
Externalities such as excess pollution with diesel fumes, 


ove, ing sewage waste a . 
r used common resources by dumpi g g iy " pa're waiting is te city be ciet ba MES 
and, groundwater dissipation leading to unsustainable 


level of water table. 


Jamshedpur is a private township and one of the best-governed cities at India, Jamshedpur Utilities and Services 
Company Ltd. (JUSCO), a wholly-owned subsidiary of Tata Steel, is responsible for provisioning i the basic services 
to the city population. Jamshedpur is widely regarded as having some of the beat urban infrastructure in the country and 
JUSCO is considered a model provider. Jamshedpur was rated the srrond best in the Sonny by ORG Marg Nielsen, the 
worldwide market research firm, on its quality-of-life index in 2008, and in 2010 the city was ranked seventh of 441 cities 
and towns in India on sanitation and cleanliness by MoUD. 
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The three lessons from Gurgaon and Jamshedpur experience are: 


(i) | A system of proprietary, competitive cities can combine the initiative and drive of private development with the 
planning and foresight characteristic of the best urban planning. A handful of proprietary cities built within a single 
region would create a competitive system of proprietary cities that build, compete, innovate, and experiment. 

(ii) The private sector has to bear the burden of higher transaction costs, if the city is managed by multiple authorities, 
each having greater power and competing to extract rent. The transaction costs would also be higher if initial cohesive 
development plan for the city is not put in place. Post-growth infrastructure development costs are much higher 
and at times prohibitive. 

(iii) The active role of civil society can prevent excessive exploitation of resources and reduce the impact negative 
externalities associated with rapid urbanisation. In Gurgaon, there has been a slow emergence of citizens groups, 
environmental groups, and resident welfare associations to monitor the commons. 

= 
Ů 
= 


Á Summary 


Five Year Plans and Urbanization: 


Major Causes of Urbanization: 


Consequences of Urbanization: 


Problems of Urbanization: 


Urban refers to a city or town which is directly opposite to village or country. Resident of a village is known as folk and 
that of a city is known as urban. 

Urban Agglomeration: The urban agglomeration is defined as a continuous urban spread constituting a town and its 
adjoining urban outgrowths or two or more physically contiguous towns together with continuous well recognised 
urban outgrowths, if any, of such towns. 

Out Growth: Fairly large and well recognised localities such as railway colonies, university campuses, port areas etc. | 
are termed as outgrowth for the purpose of the census. 


City: Any urban area with a population of 100,000 or more is treated as city in the Indian census. 


In the first five year plan, no special attention was paid to the solution of urban problems. 

The second five year plan emphasised the need for planned development of cities and towns and advocated integrated 
approach to rural and urban planning in a regional framework. 

The third and fourth five year plans laid emphasis on town planning for which the responsibility was shifted from the 
centre to the states. 

The fifth five year plan laid down certain objectives of urbanization policy. 

The seventh plan, on the one hand, stressed the need for integrated development of small and medium towns and, on 
the other, minimising the growth of the Metropolitan cities. 


Industrialization 

Commercialization 

Social Benefits and Services 

Employment Opportunities 

Modernization and Changes in the Mode of Living 
Rural Urban Transformation 

With urbanisation, transformation of economic activities from the agricultural sector to the non-agricultural sector 
takes place. 

The process of urbanization also leads to break down in the functioning of traditional Institutions and patterns of 


behaviour and of social control. 


Inadequate Housing 


Overcrowding = 
Unemployment - Poor Health 


 — 
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_ Pollution - Growth of Slums 
Water Scarcity 


- Sewerage Problems 


__Insufficient and Inadequate Transport - Urban Crime 
_ Isolation - Maladjustment 
Slums: 


_ A slum area means any area where such dwellings predominate, which by reason of dilapidation, overcrowding, faulty 
arrangement and design of buildings, narrowness and faulty arrangement of street, lack of ventilation, lack of sanitation 
facilities, inadequacy of open spaces and community facilities or any combination of thesefactors, are detrimental to 
safety, health or morale.” 

-At times, slums play a very vital role in orienting the new migrants to the city environment. 

Migration: 

- Migration is usually defined as a geographical movement of people involving a change from their usual place of residence. 

Migration is the third component of population change-the other two being mortality and fertility. 


Migration determines the size and rate of population growth as well as its structure and characteristics. 
Types of Migration: 


+ Immigration and Emigration: Immigration refers to migration into a country from another country and emigration 


refers to migration out of the country. 


Inmigration and Outmigration: These are used only in connection with internal migration. Inmigration refers to 
| migration into a particular area while outmigration refers to movement out of a particular area. 
Forms of Internal Migration in India: 


- Rural to rural - Rural to urban 
- Urban to urban - Urban to rural 
Reasons for Migration: 

1. Economic Factors 

- Push Factors - Pull Factors 

- Push Back Factors 


2. Socio-cultural and Political Factors 
Consequences of Migration: 


Migration from a region characterized by labour surplus helps to increase the average productivity of labour in that 
region. 


Migration has a direct impact on age, sex and occupational composition of the sending and receiving regions. 
Urban life usually brings about certain social changes in the migrants. 


Urban Governance: 


Urban governance refers to how the government and its various stakeholders decide on the management of urban areas. 


Urban governance plays a critical role in shaping the physical and social character of urban regions. It influences the 
quantity and quality of social services and efficiency of delivery. 


Solutions to Handle Problems of Urban Governance: 


The existing maze of boundaries needs to be revamped for more coherent and integrated planning and governance. 


Single planning authority should be there for proper implementation. 


It is advisable to look at the urban development in other parts of the world and learn from their best practices. Singapore, 
with its planning boundaries and smart urban development, is a good example to learn. 

The unified boundaries of the various forces in planning and coordinated efforts as have contributed to the planned 
and smart urban development of Singapore can also be implemented in India. 


Electoral reforms for urban local bodies are the need of present day. 


Solutions for the Problems of Urbanization: 


Building sustainable and environmental-friendly cities 


Provision of essential services 


Creation of more jobs 


Population control 
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World Urbanization Prospects: 

= Half of humanity-3.5 billion people-lives in cities today and by 2030 it is estimated that 6 out of 10 people will be 
city-dwellers. 

- The world's cities occupy just 3% of the planet's land but account for 60-80% of all energy consumption and 75% of 
the planets carbon emissions. 

- These challenges to urban spaces can be overcome by improving resource use and focusing on reducing pollution and poverty. 

New Urbanism: 


The Principles of New Urbanism: 


= Walkability - Connectivity 

- Mixed-use and Diversity - Mixed Housing 

- Quality Architecture and Urban Design - Traditional Neighbourhood Structure 
- Increased Density = Smart Transportation 

- Sustainability - Quality of Life 


Urban Solid Waste Management: 

- Solid waste is defined as discarded solid fractions, generated from domestic units, trade centres, commercial establishments, 
industries, agriculture, Institutions, public services and mining activities. 

- It is estimated that about 62 million tonnes of waste is generated annually in the country, out of which 5.6 million is 
plastic waste and 0.17 million is biomedical Waste. 


